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ahcr;niiiKti t.k mi.rr g.t: oxer? 

Th«^ Q:>ien La*! t>=^.n Hcsltt-"* wife dnee y 
tim^ he exLtirrtai^Kii a «ecr=c Lu^e fcr J;i 
M9V%^ aH the clarma bi::.th oi bcamr 
and «ii04e «ii«pc^iiiij<i va& Lctsreentbe << 
Katharine and the gar pkasanxnesB of Qneoi Ahiml Tk 
Qn^en perceiving the alisnadoD of the King^s ImBi, and aB 
poinible means to recover that adeclioiiy of vlioae decay die 
waA now sadly sea<ible. But her effofts woe Tabiy tat the 
Kin^ f«aw her no more with that adTectiaD and vpgaid which 
fthe had formaliT in>pired, bat grew jealoas, and ascnbed her 
carr;^4e5i to isome criminal affections, of which he bi^an to 
Mupect her. Being arrested on suspicioii of infidelity, she 
waji carried into the Tower, ^* where she fell down <m her knees 
and prayed God to help her, as she was not guilty <xf the thing 
iiff which she was accosed.^^ Her dotation drew after it the 
common effects that follow persons under the fiowns of power, 
fr/r now all the conrt was against her, and ereiy one was 
c/^urting the rising Queen. Cranmer alone had not learned 
those arts; he had a better soul in him than to be capable of 
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SKETCH 



OF THE 



GERMAN AND ENGLISH REFORMATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

The period of which we are now about to treat, opened 
with a prospect, of all others, the most gloomy in the eyes of 
every true Christian. Corruption, both in doctrine and prac- 
tice, had exceeded all bounds : and the general face of Europe, 
though the name of Christ was every where professed, pre- 
sented nothing that was cheering to the mind of a true Chris- 
tian. Although great efforts had been made to emancipate 
the Church of Christ from the oppression and degradation 
under which the "Powers of Darkness" had bound it down; 
and though many individuals had, thereby, been brought to a 
personal and saving knowledge of the truth ; still there had 
been no perceptible influence wrought on the Church gener- 
ally ; nor had any Reformation in her general character taken 
place in any part of Europe. 

The Members of God's Spiritual Chiurch were few and fee- 
ble ; utterly incapable of making effectual impression on the 
kingdom of Antichrist. The Roman Pontiffs were stiU the 
uncontrolled Patrons of Iniquity ; neither the scandalous 
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crimes of Alexander VI., nor the military ferocity of Julius II. 
seem to have lessened the dominion of the Court of Rome; or 
to have so impressed the minds of men with a sense of the 
exiormity of their guilt, as to have created a determination to 
prevent their recurrence. 

All this would be incredible and unaccountable, did not 
History attest its truth ; and were we not well informed, that 
the subjection of the mind of man to the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Popery, had, at this time, become both universal 
qjad complete : insomuch, that the nations of Christendom 
differed from those of Paganism, in nothing, save the name. 

In the midst of all this darkness and hopelessness, God did 
not leave his Chiurch utterly to perish ; his face had, indeed, 
been long hidden, but he was now aJ3out to arise to vindicate 
his own cause, and to manifest that His unaided Spirit was 
alone effectual to the accomplishment of all those gracious 
purposes of Jove and mercy to his Redeemed Church, which 
were now about to be disclosed: although suppressed, the 
indignant struggles of piety after a holier faith were not anni- 
hilated ; many in solitude and privacy, forwarded the day of 
yengeance by their patient suffering, and Christian supplica- 
tion to the God of Truth. Slowly, but effectually, all things 
were now working together for good, to the oppressed and 
despised people of God; whose word had wrought effectually 
ia.'many hearts ; whilst a variety of circumstances, some ap- 
pareijtly casual, were combining to produce effects of the most 
astonishing and beneficial nature, on the political and moral 
constitution of the world. 

The era of the Reformation, says an anonymous writer, is 
one. of the most interesting in the page of Histoiy. The 
change which then took place in religious opinions, was the 
necessary result of various concurring causes, which gradually 
developed themselves, as maiikind advanced in knowledge. 
The effects which it produced, were almost instantaneously 
felt in every coimtry of Eiux)pe, and still continue to main- 
tain a sensible influence upon the religion, the policy, the 
literature, and the science of many nations. 

Al that era, new energies were excited in the human breast. 



and a spirit of enqniiy, and, in general, an independence of 
character was elicited, to which the histoiy of the speciea 
affords no parallel. 

This eleyation of sentiment, was not confined to a few indi- 
viduals, to one district of a country, or to one nation. In 
Germany, in France, in England, and even in Scotland, a 
similar tone of temper, and the same fervid zeal almost simul- 
taneouslj appeared; and the united strength of the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil powers was unable to suppress them. 

In the consideration of these events, we shall see that God 
makes the wrath of man to praise him ; and in the mysteries 
of his moral government, frequently produces light out of 
darkness. 

It will be necessary, before we direct our attention to the 
histoiy of those events, which unitedly considered, we cha- 
racterize as the Reformation, to state, briefly, yet expli- 
citly, in what that fortunate concurrence of circumstances 
consisted, by which this great and glorious era was preceded, 
matmred and forwarded. The impulse given to Germany was 
felt throughout the whole of Europe. Luth^ was not to 
Bohemia alone, but to the whole world, the harbinger of that 
glorious era which was to emancipate the minds of men from 
the bondage of a corrupt and debasing superstition. If, there- 
fore, in the following sketch of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded and produced the Reformation, we seem to look 
principally to the efforts of the German Reformer, let it be 
remembered, that this great work was begun in Germany ; 
that although poHtical and personal circumstances apparently 
produced the rupture between England and Rome, the minds 
of men had been previously prepared for a thankful embracing 
of it, by the writings of Luther ; that the political causes were 
only accidental ones, providentially concurring with those of 
a moral nature ; and that so far fi*om being considered as 
independent and isolated events, the Reformation, both in 
England and Germany, was one and the same eventi under 
different appearances and modifications. 

As the fifteenth centui^ evolved, the moral censures of the 
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public judgment became more animated against the vices and 
abuses of the Papal court, and its official administration ; and 
thus, before Henry VIII. or Luther was even bom, two of the 
great points for which the latter afterwards contended, had 
become fixed in the opinions of mankind, though no one stirred 
to put thenif into effectual execution. These were, that the 
Popedom and the CathoHc Hierarchy were in a corrupt and 
immoral state ; and that for the sake of true Christianity and 
of the public welfare, a general Reformation ought to be com- 
manded and enforced. But Luther no more originated the 
d^ire of the amelioration, than he produced the degeneracy 
which needed the correction. The evil had been so striking, 
and so imiversal, that it could not, when the mind was enlarg- 
ing on every subject of human thought, continue to exist so 
glaringly and so offensively, without exciting some sensitive 
and intrepid spirit to be an active pubUc leader, in obtaining 
that Reformation, which all, but the deteriorated and the inte- 
rested, felt to be indispensable. 

To overturn a system of religious belief, founded on ancient 
and deep rooted prejudices, supported by power, and defended 
^th no less art than industry ; to establish in its room doc- 
trines of the most contrary genius and tendency ; and to 
accomplish all this, not by external violence or the force of 
arms, are operations which historians, the least prone to cre- 
dulity and superstition, ascribe to that Divine Providence, 
which, vrith infinite ease, can bring about events, which to 
human sagacity appear impossible. The interposition of 
Heaven, in favour of the Christian religion at its first publica^ 
tion, was manifested by miracles and prophecies, wrought and 
uttered in confirmation of it. Though none of the Reformers 
possessed, or pretended to possess these supernatural gifts ; 
yet that wonderful preparation of circumstances, which dis- 
posed the minds of men for receiving their doctrines ; that 
singular combination of causes, which secured their success, 
.and enabled men iiestitute of power and of policy, to triumph 
over those who employed against them extraordinary efforts 
of both, may be considered as no slight proof, that tiie same 



hand which planted the Christian religion, protected the 
Reformed £uthj and reared it from beginnings extremelj fee 
ble, to an amazing degree of vigour and maturity. 

It was not against the Catholic dogmata, but against the 
abuses and the corruptions of the Papal Court, as in the case 
of indulgences, that Luther and others origmally directed 
their zeal. Our intrepid Reformer does not appear at all to 
have origmally contemplated an attack against transubstan- 
tiation, purgatory, praying for the dead, the use of images and 
pictures, the veneration of relics, tradition as a rule of faith, 
the invocation of saints, or even against the use and sale of 
indulgences. It was not against all or any of these Catholic 
tenets, that the Reformers, in the first instance, protested ; 
nor are we certain, hsni no flagrant abuse been made of some 
branches of discipline, that any efibrts would then have been 
made to restore the ancient simplicity of faith, or the purity of 
the primitive discipline. The extreme laxity and even pro- 
fligacy of the clergy, had long been the source of painful 
regret to the wise and the good, and of sarcasm, impious 
pleasinre, and contempt to the wicked and the vain. Cardinal 
Bellarmine, a writer, as all the world knows, but seldom dis- 
posed to say a syllable in disparagement of the Church or the 
Roman Court, confesses that "for some years before the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies," as he expresses it, " were 
published, there was not (as contemporary authors testify) any 
severity in ecclesiastical judicatories, any knowledge of sacred 
hterature, any reverence for divine things; there was not 
almost any religion remaining." Had the moral conduct of 
the head, and ministers of religion been such as became their 
holy office, it is more than probable that no particular outcry 
would have been raised against the CathoHc doctrines at 
that time. It was not the light of science, the encouragement 
at that time given to the arts, and to elegant literature; it was 
not any new discovery that had then been made in regard to 
morals, metaphysics, or religion, that first enabled the Re- 
formers to attack with success the principles of the old faith, 
or the peculiarities of the ancient discipline. Even before that 
event, the arts were encouraged, because they coii\xii\^^\i^^ \o 



«pp(»rt tlie primitiTe superstitions ; the liberal sciences were 
no where so successfully cultivated, as in the cloisters, and at 
the sacred colleges. 

The profound learning of the Benedictine Monks, has been 
the subject of a warm panegyric from the able pen of Mr. 
Gibbon. Mr. Bosco bears ample testimony to the learning 
and talents of many of the supreme Pontiffs : no ; it was the 
bluse conduct of the clergy that first sounded the tocsin of 
religious war. This depravity had, naturally enough, become 
the subject of public ridicule, of reproach, and, at last, of con- 
tempt and open opposition. The universal cry was "Reform !" 
and when this was rejected, another still more powerful and 
dreadful was raised, of " Destruction !" 

The Holiness of the Church, became the first object of 
general attack; and unfortunately for herself, that which 
should have been her strongest hold, was the most vulnerable 
part in the whole fortress. In those States wherein the Church 
may be said to have fallen, it is fair to remark, that she fell, 
in a manner by her own hand. The prophet's reproach may 
justly be applied to her, " O Israel, thou hast destroyed thy- 
self." It is with communities as with individuals; little 
** can harm them, whilst they are followers of that which is 
good;" as " charity hides a multitude of sins," so does much 
active goodness conceal from the view a thousand errors of 
opinion, and many superstitions of worship. The subsequent 
ridicule and indecent abuse about the " Wafer Grod," would 
doubtless have been spared, had the Catholic Clergy but 
minded, as they ought, by a life of devotion and obedience, 
to " honour and serve that God," whom they believe to be 
present in the consecrated elements of which the wafer was 
composed. The outcry was not against the host, but against 
him by whom it was elevated. Holy images, pictures, &c. 
were never despised, till they were abused and profaned by 
those to whose custody they had been previously consigned. 
The growing pride of the Church of Rome, naturally engen- 
dered by the union of the spiritual and temporal power, was 
one of the strong symptoms of approaching revolt 

Erejiy prince bore the insolence and ambition of the Roman 



Pontiff, with a greater or less degree of impatience ; some of 
them dared to oppose it openly, and the University of Paris 
had more than once been made the organ of Sovereign Power^ 
to answer the menaces of Borne; they had the courage to ap- 
peal to a fiiture Council, which they, without ambiguity^ 
deemed superior to the Pope. The eyes of men began to open* 
The impolitic violence of some Popes, the scandalous lives of 
others, the seventy years captivity at Avignon, the schism of 
forty other years which followed it ; in which two and some- 
times three Popes appeared, euch having a party, abusing and 
excommunicating each other, loading each other with the 
most revolting insult, and reproaching each other with the 
lowest vices ; unexpected discoveries which covered both 
rivals with ignominy at the same time ; all these will surely 
account for the hatred and contempt, which everywhere lurked 
secretly against the Romish Hierarchy ; complaints and 
murmiu^ arose on every hand ; thousands of vices imited in 
demanding a Reformation of the Church, in its head, and in 
its members, its faith and its manners; but there were other 
and concurring causes, connected with the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the priesthood generally, to which we must, 
though but briefly, advert. 

Many of the dignified clergy, secular as well as regular, 
being the younger sons of noble families, who had assumed 
the ecclesiastical character, for no other reason, but that they 
found in the Church, stations of great dignity and affluence, 
were accustomed totally to neglect the duties of their office, 
and indulge themselves without reserve, in all the vices to 
which great wealth and idleness naturally give birth ; though 
the inferior clergy were prevented by their poverty, from imi- 
tating the expensive luxury of their superiors, yet gross igno- 
rance and low debauchery, rendered them as contemptible, 
as the others were odious. The voluptuous Hves of Ecclesi- 
astics, occasioned great scandal, not only because their man- 
ners were inconsistent with their sacred character, but the 
laity being accustomed to see several of them raised from the 
lowest stations, to the greatest affluence^ ^/jLJUjLjjjKgf the 
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same indulgence to their excesses, as to those of persons pos^ 
sessed of hereditary wealth or grandeur ; and viewing their 
condition with more envy, they censured their crimes with 
greater severity ; nothing therefore could be more acceptable 
to Luther's hearers, than the violence with which he exclaimed 
against the immoralities of Churchmen, and every person in 
his audience could, from his own observation, confirm the 
truth of his invectives. 

This degeneracy of manners among the Clergy might have 
been tolerated, perhaps, with greater indulgence, if their exor- 
bitant riches and power had not enabled them, at the same 
time, to encroach on the rights of every other order of men. 
It is the genius of superstition, fond of whatever is pompous 
and grand, to set no boxmds to its liberality towards persons 
whom it esteems sacred, and to think its expressions of regard 
defective, unless it hath raised them to the height of wealth 
and authority. Hence flowed the extensive revenues and 
jurisdiction possessed by the Church in every coxmtry in 
Europe, and which were become intolerable to the Laity, from 
whose undisceming bounty they were at first derived. 

The unsettled state of government in Germany, and the fre- 
quent wars to which that country was exposed, contributed, 
in another manner, towards aggrandizing Ecclesiastics. The 
only property during those times of anarchy which enjoyed 
security from the oppression of the great, or the ravages of 
war, was that which belonged to the Church. This was 
owing not only to the great reverence for the sacred charac- 
ter prevalent in those ages, but to a superstitious dread of the 
sentence of Excommunication, which the Clergy were ready 
to denounce against those who invaded their possessions; 
many observing this, made a surrender of their lands to Eccle- 
siastics, and consenting to hold them in fee of the Church, 
obtained as its vassals a degree of safety, which, without 
this device, they were unable to procure. By such an 
increase of the nmnber of their vassals, the power of 
Ecclesiastics received a real and permanent augmentation ; 
and as lands held in fee by the limited tenures common in 



those ages, often retamed to the persons on whom the fief 
depended, considerable additions were made in this way to 
the property of the Clergy. 

Hie solicitude of the Clergy in providing for the safety of 
their own persons, was still greater than that which they 
displayed in securing their possessions ; and their efforts to 
attain it, were still more successful. As they were consecrated 
to the priestly office with much outward solemnily, were dis- 
tinguished firom the rest of mankind by a peculiar garb and 
manner of life, and arrogated to their order many privileges 
which do not belong to other Christians, they naturally be- 
came the objects of excessive veneration. As a superstitious 
spirit spread, they were regarded as beings of a superior spe- 
cies to the profane Laity, whom it would be impious to try 
by the same laws, or to subject to the same punishments. 
This exemption from civil jurisdiction, granted at first to 
Ecclesiastics as a mark of respect, they soon claimed as a 
point of right This valuable immunity of the priesthood, is 
asserted not only in the decrees of Popes and Councils, but 
was confirmed in the most ample form, by many of the great- 
est Emperors. As long as the clerical character remained, 
the person of an Ecclesiastic was in some degree sacred ; and 
unless he were degraded firom his office, the unhallowed hand 
of the civil judge durst not touch him. But as the power of 
degradation was lodged in the Spiritual Courts, the difficulty 
and expence of obtaining such a sentence, too often secured 
absolute impunity to offenders. Many assumed the clerical 
charact^, for no other reason than that it might screen them 
firom the punishment which their actions deserved. The 
German Nobles complained loudly, that these anointed male- 
fieu^tors, as they called them, seldom suffered capitally, even 
for the most atrocious crimes ; and their independence of the 
civil magistrate is ofi;en mentioned in the remonstrances of 
the Diets, as a privilege equally pernicious to society, and to 
the morals of the Clergy. 

While the Clergy asserted the privileges of their ovm order 
with so much zeal, they made continual encroachments upon 
those of the Laity. All causes relative to matrimony, to tes- 
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taments, to usury, to legitimacy of birth, as well as those 
which concerned Ecclesiastical Revenues, were thought to be 
so connected with religion, that they could be tried only in 
the Spiritual Courts. Not satisfied with this ample jurisdic- 
tion, which extended to one half of the subjects that gave rise 
to litigation among men, the Clergy, with wonderful industry, 
and by a thousand inventions, endeavoured to draw all other 
causes into their own courts. 

Nor did the Clergy neglect the proper methods of preserv- 
ing the wealth and power which they had acquired with such 
industry and address ; the possessions of the Church being 
consecrated to God, w^re declared to be unalienable, so that 
the fimds of a society which was daily gaining, and could 
never lose, grew to be immense. In Germany, it was com- 
puted that the Ecclesiastics had got into their hands more 
than one half of the national property. In other countries, 
the proportion varied, but the share belonging to the Church 
was every where prodigious. These vast possessions were 
not subject to the burdens imposed on the lands of the Laity. 
The German Clergy were exempted by law firom all taxes ; 
and if on any extraordinary emergence. Ecclesiastics were 
pleased to grant some aid towards supplying the public exi- 
gencies, this, was considered as a firee gift, flowing from their 
own generosity, which the civil magistrate had no right to 
demand, much less to exact 

The manner in which these extraordinary powers were 
exercised, rendered them still more odious and intolerable ; 
the avarice and extortion of the Court of Rome were become 
excessive almost to a proverb. The practice of selling bene- 
fices was so notorious, that no pains were taken to conceal or 
disguise it. Companies of merchants openly purchased the 
benefices of difierent districts in Germany, from the Pope's 
•ministers, and retailed them at an advanced price. Pious men 
beheld with deep regret, these simoniacal transactions, so 
unworthy the ministers of a Christian Church, while politi- 
cians complained of the loss sustained by the exportation of 
so much wealth in that irreligious traffic. 

Such were the dissolute manners, the exorbitant wealth, the 
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enonnoiis power and priTileges of the Clergy before tlie Refisr r 
mation, such the oppressive rigour of that dominion, which 
the Popes had established over the Christian world, and such 
the sentiments concerning them, that prevailed in Germany^ 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

To men thus prepared for shaking off the yoke, Luther 
addressed himself with certainly of success. As fliey had long 
felt its weight, and had borne it with impatience, they listened 
with joy to the first offer of procuring their deliverance; hence 
proceeded the fond and eager reception that his doctrines met 
with, and the rapidity with which they spread over all the 
provinces of Germany. Even the impetuosity and fierceness 
of Luther's spirit, his confidence in asserting his own opinions, 
and the arrogance as well as contempt wherewith he treated 
all who differed firom him, which, in ages of greater modera- 
tion and refinement, have been reckoned defects in the cha- 
racter of that Reformer, did not appear excessive to his 
contemporaries, whose minds were strongly agitated by those 
interesting controversies which he carried on, and who had 
themselves endured the rigour of Papal tyranny, and seen the 
corruptions in the Church, against which he exclaimed. 

When proud men in power are hard pressed with the argu- 
ments or the complaints of their inferiors, there are only two 
methods, as they suppose, of parrying the ignoble thrust of 
their adversary, they must either crush by authority their 
troublesome opponents, or, shrouding themselves in a delu- 
sive security, treat the reasoning of their humble but powerful 
enemies, with ^' silent contempt :" often the miserable sub- 
terfuge of the cowardly and the vanquished* This was now 
the conduct of the Roman Court The remonstrances of the 
wise and good were listened to, but disregarded ; the satires 
and lampoons of the poets were laughed ai, and forgotten ; 
and for a long time, the innovating zeal of Luther, an " ob- 
scure monk in a comer of Germany,'' was treated with what 
was mistakenly deemed, a merited disregard. 

Perhaps it may be said, and truly, that the love of ease, 
refinement, and polite literature, rather than the pride of 
Leo X. operated to the prejudice of the Church, and coUater^ 
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aUy strengthened the cause of the Reformers. But it was those 
very feelings, swelling into disdain for the remonstrances and 
homely vulgarities of the real friends of reli^on and public 
virtue, that preyed like a canker on the Papal power, and by 
its corrosive qualities, weakened, if it could not destroy, the 
foundations of its own imperious dignity. In every point of 
view, the Church acted the part of a suicide. Next to the 
lordly pride of the Romish Court, we may reckon among the 
proximate causes of the Reformation, the luxury, extrava- 
gance, and religious indifference of Leo X. 

About the period of Luther's first attack on the religion of 
the Catholics, Rome was in profoxmd peace,* and this inter- 
val of repose, Leo X. occupied in expensive schemes for 
aggrandizing the family of the Medici, in extending the splen- 
dour of the Papal See : and in lavishing presents on authors, 
artists, profane wits and buffoons. To support the enormous 
expence to which these propensities subjected the supreme 
Pontiff, required far greater resources than the now sdmost 
exhausted Papal treasury supplied. 

* This feeling of seciuity pervaded all the Ecclesiastical Orders ; the infe- 
rior as well as the superior clergy, accounted public opinion a thing of no mo- 
ment, and lived only to gratify their appetites, and display their pride ; but 
they were treading on ashes which concealed subterraneous fires. The ele- 
ments of a mighty explosion were then accumulating ; an explosion, which 
eansed tiie throne of the Pontiffs to totter, and tore from their grasp the fairest 
portion of their empire. Like Belshazzar and his' Lords, the Pope and his 
Cardinals passed the night in licentious festivity, and to give a greater zest to 
their carousal, they profaned ** the vessels of the Lord :** as with Belshazzar 
too, an enemy approached the gate ; but no Daniel was there, to mterpret the 
handwriting upon the wall. 

It is not in human nature that tyranny and extortion can long be patiently 
eadnred ; and at this time, no country, no class of society, was exempt from 
intolerable burdens ; so that while the Popes and their partisans were sunk in 
security and ease, the whole community was dissatisfied, restless, and com- 
plahiing. Princes and sovereign states, were the first to exclaim agamst tiie 
Papal oppressioni; and evAn among the Prelates, were found a few zealons 
opponents of the lordly ambition of the Bishops of Rome. The wealthy were 
wearied by exorbitant and lawless exactions ; the diligent were disgusted by 
the idleness of the monks and friars, who swarmed like locusts, and like locusts, 
devoured every green leaf; while the people at large were shocked and alien- 
ated, by tbe grms and glaring immorality' of the Popish clergy. 
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At no time was the Roman court in greater splendour, nor 
did the Vicars of Christ ever exhibit a magnificence so im- - 
posing, as that displayed during the Pontificate of Leo X. 
Eveiy decoration that art could suggest; every wish that the 
most voluptuous appetite could engender; and every refine- 
ment that an unbounded love of science and literature could 
devise, found a patron in that luxurious prince. This great 
Maecenas of his age, in his unrestrained admiration of talent 
and g^us, scrupled not to lend his countenance, and to open 
his coffers to many palpable empirics and vulgar bufibons. 

This profiision and magnificence in the supreme Pontiff, 
was amply copied by the Chie& and the Princes of the Roman 
Court, who vied with each other in the grandeur and sumptu- 
ousness of their palaces, and the prodigality and gaiety of 
th£ir entertainments; nor did it deduct firom the pressure to " 
which this extravagance exposed the subjects of the Papal 
dominions, that a considerable portion of the riches which 
were drained from the labour or the purses of the poor, were 
lavished without discrimination on artists, painters, and 
sculptors. 

But the expensive dignity of the See of Rome was not the 
only ground of complaint. In the midst of courtly gaieties 
and costly pageantry, the mind of the supreme Pontiff became 
insensible or indifferent to the dangers that were Collecting 
around him. Leo X. has been accused of a natural disregard 
of theological studies, and the religious affairs of the Church; 
whilst the moderation to which he was urged as well by 
his own disposition, as by the wise counsel of his correspon- 
dent Erasmus, in some cases might be construed into indif- 
ference and unconcern. It is certain that he delayed, till it 
was too late, to exert his power to suppress the Reforpiation ; 
and that when, at length, he did awaken to a sense of his 
danger, the violence which he manifested, or encouraged, 
tended, only to . add fuel to the flame. Divine Providence 
intending on the one hand to chastise the Church for her 
profligacy of manners, and on the other to free the Gospel of 
Christ &om the errors and corruptions which had grown upon 
ity seems to have lulled the supreme FonUff tio ^^^iai««KAs:pi63<> 
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and to have strack with blindness those whom it designed to 



An admirer of the fine arts, firom which he only sought 
fame and gratification, a crafty but presuming politician, pre- 
possessed with contempt for the German rudeness of manners, 
under which he was unable to discover that strength and 
manliness of character, all the energy of which he had to 
encounter, Leo X. was not qualified to enter the lists with 
Luther; and the arrogant weakness of the one opened num- 
berless advantages to the intrepid firmness of the other. 
Whoever considers the characteristic national difierences be- 
tween the Italians and Saxons, will perceive that Divine 
Providence had been secretly, but effectually, preparing for 
that great Reformation in the Church. The Italians adhered 
strongly to a religion which captivated their senses, and per- 
mitted the indulgence of all their vices; a taste for luxury, 
pomp and voluptuousness, with that of the fine axts, was all 
their enjoyment Always oppressed, they were naturally 
deceitful, cmming, dissimulating, andselfisli; eveiy thing con- 
ducive to the enjoyment of taste, every thing flattering to the 
sensibility, physical and moral, had become the object of 
Italian activity. But the calm, equal, persevering activity of 
the Saxons, was directed to the abstract sciences, to philosophy, 
to historical researches. When the Reformation burst forth^ 
4here was not a single theologian of Italy, capable of encoun- 
tering those of Saxony; some of them had the presumption 
to attempt it, a presumption always the associate of ignorance; 
they were defeated and covered with confusion. In revenge, 
Italy boasted loudly of her poets and her painters: she had 
not produced a Luther, but Saxony had not produced an 
vAriostOk 

The recent invention of the Art of Printing operated in a 
yery powerfulmanner, to bring into circtdation those principles 
whicli at length produced the Reformation. Hence the re- 
proaches so profusdy cast on the conduct of the Clergy, were 
carried by means of the press to every cottage, and were read 
^th eagerness by both the pious and profane; by those who 
saw the decay of devotion in the people^ and the licentious^ 
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ness of the clergy, with sentiments of sorrow and a \mSx to 
have them reformed; and also by those who saw these evil* 
with a malicious pleasure, and a secret desire for the ruin of 
the Roman Court, and the destruction of the Papal hierarchy. 

The revival of learning at the same period was a circum* 
stance extremely friendly to the Reformation The study of 
the ancient Greek and Roman authors, by enlightening the 
human mind wiih liberal and sound knowledge, roused it from 
that profound lethargy in which it had been sunk during 
several centuries. Mankind seem at that period to have 
recovered the powers of inquiring and of thinking for them- 
selves, frLCulties of which they had long lost the use ; and fond 
of the acquisition, they exercised them with great boldness 
upon all subjects. They were not now afraid of entering an 
uncommon path, or of embracing a new opinion. 

Luther, though a stranger to elegance in taste or composi- 
tion, zealously promoted the cultivation of ancient literature^ 
and sensible of its being necessary to the right understanding 
of the Scriptures, he himself had acquired considerable know* 
ledge both in the Hebrew and Greek tongues. Melancthon 
and some other of his disciples were emiaent proficients in the 
polite arts; and as the same ignorant monks who opposed 
the introduction of learning into Germany, set themselves vrith 
equal fierceness against Luther's opinions, and declared the 
good reception of the latter to be the efiect of the progress 
which the former had made, the cause of learning and of the 
Reformation came to be considered as closely connected with 
each other, and, in every country, had the same fiiends and 
the same enemies. This enabled the Reformers to carry on 
the contest at first with great superioty. Erudition, industty, 
accuracy of sentiment, purity of composition, even wit and 
raillery, were almost wholly on their side, and triumphed with 
ease over illiterate monks, whose rude arguments, expressed 
in a perplexed and barbarous style, were found insufficient 
for the defence of a system, the errors of which all the art and 
ingenuity of its later and more learned advocates have not 
been able to palliate. 

The ill use which Tetzel and others made of the sale of 
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Indulgences) is a cause of the Reformation, which has been 
repeated by eveiy writer on the subject, since the day* of 
Luther. The splendour and magnificence of the Papal See, 
have been akeady stated, but we deferred to notice the enor- 
mous expences to which the Roman government was subjected 
in the completion of the astonishing fabric,^ began during the 
Pontificate of Julius II., the Church of Saint Peter at Rome. 

• The Basilica of St Peter was the first and noblest reUgioiis edifice'erected 
by Constantine. It stood on part of the circns of Nero, and was supposed to 
occupy a spot consecrated by the blood of numberless martyrs, exposed or 
slaughtered in that place of public amusement, by order of the tyrant But 
its principal and exclusive advantage, was the possession of the body of St 
Peter; a circumstance which raised it in credit and consideration, above flie 
BasUica LateranenHs^ dignified its threshold with the honourable appeUation 
of the Limina Apostolorum (the threshold of the Apostles), and secured to it the 
first place in the affection and reverence of the Christian world. Not only 
monks and bishops, but princes and emperors visited its sanctuary with devo- 
tion, and even kissed, as they approached, the marble steps that led to its portal. 
'Not was this reverence confined to the ortliodox monarchs who sat on the 
throne of the founder ; it extended to barbai*ians, and more than once con- 
verted a cruel invader into a suppliant votary. The vandal Gensericy whose 
heart seldom felt emotions of mercy, while he plundered every house and 
temple with unrelenting fury, spared the treasures deposited under the roof of 
the Vatican Basilica, and even allowed the plate of the churches to be carried 
in solemn pomp to its inviolable altars. Totila, who, in a moment of vengeance, 
had sworn that he would bury the glory and the memory of Rome in its ashes, 
listened to the admonitions of the Pontiff', and resigned his fury at the tomb of 
the Apostles. 

Every age, as it passed over the Vatican, seemed to add to its holiness and 
its dignity, and the coronation of an Emperor, or the installation of a Pope, 
flie deposition of the remains of a prince, or the enshrinement of the reliqnes 
of a saint, appeared as so many tributes paid to its supereminence« and gave 
it so many new claims to the veneration of the Christian world. At length, 
however, after eleven centuries of glory, the walls of the ancient Basilica began 
to give way, and symptoms of approaching rnin were become so visible abont 
the year 1450, that Nicholas V. conceived the project of taking down the old 
church, and erecting in its stead a new and more extensive structure. How- 
ever, though the work was begun, yet it was carried on with feebleness and 
uncertainty during more than half & century, till Julius II. ascended the Papal 
tlu'one, and resumed the great undertaking with that spirit and decision which 
ilistingnished all the measures of his active pontificate. Great princes gene- 
rally find or create the talents requisite for their purposes, and Julius disco- 
▼ered in Bramumte^ an architect capable of comprehending and executing his 
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To accomplish this stupendous undertaking, larger supplies 
were become indispensably needful ; and Leo X. as almost a 

grandest conceptions. A plan was presented and approved. The walls of the 
ancient Basilica were taken down, and on the 18th of April, 1508, the founda- 
tion stone of one of the vast pillars that support the dome, was laid by Julias, 
with all the pomp and ceremony that became such an interesting^ occurrence. 
From that period the work, though carried on with ardor and perseverance^ 
yet continued during the space of one hundred years, to occupy the attention 
and absorb the income of eighteen Pontiffs. I might have augmented this 
number, by the addition of the names of Urban VIII., Alexander VII. and 
their successors, down to Benedict XIII. who all contributed to the erection, 
embellislmient, and completion, of the superb colonnade that opens before the 
church, and adds so much to its majesty. The Popes who have since followed 
have not been entirely inactive, but have endeavoured, each according to his 
ability, to acquire a share in the glory and duration of this edifice, by some 
decora^on or improvement. In fine, the late Pius VI. built the sacristy, and 
by this very necessary appendage, which had till then been wanting, may be 
considered as having accomplished the grand undertaking, and given the Ba- 
silica Vaticana its full perfection. 

On the whole, it would not be exaggeration to asseit, that nearly 300 years 
elapsed, and 85 Pontiffs reigned, from the period of the commencement to that 
of the termination of this stupendous fabric The most celebrated architects 
of modern times, had an opportunity of displaying their talents and immortal- 
ising their names in the prosecution of the work, and Bramante, B^jfaello^ Sim 
Gailo^ Michael Angela, Vignola, Carlo Maderno, and Beiiiini, not to speak of 
Qthei*8 of less reputation, labored successively in its promotion or consunmiation. 
To calculate the expence with any great precision would be difficult, but 
from the best information that has been collected on the subject, we may ven- 
tnreto state that, however enormous the sum may appear, the expenditure 
must have amounted at least to 12 millions sterling ; and when we consider that 
the marbles, bronze, and other valuable materials employed in its decoration, 
are not only uncommon, but scarcely known out of Rome, we may add that it 
would require three times as much to raise a similar edifice in any other 
capitaL 

From the bridge and Castel de SI. Angela, a wide street conducts in a direct 
line to a square, and that square presents at once the court or portico, and 
part of the Basilica. When the spectator approaches tiie enti-ance of this 
court, he views four rows of lofty piWaxSy sweeping off to the right and Icfi in a 
bold semicircle. In the centre of the area formed by this immense colonnade, 
an Egyptian obelisk, of one solid piece of granite, ascends to the height of 130 
feet ; two perpetual fountains, one on each side, play in the air, and fall in 
sheets round the basins of porphyry that receive them. Before hiin, raised on 
three successive flights of mai-ble steps, extending 400 feet in length, and 
towering to the elevation of 180, he beholds the majestic front of the Bai>ilica 
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last resource, resorted to a measure, which had been applied 
to as early as A. D. 1100., when Urban II. granted a plenary 

itself. This front is supported by a single row of Corinthian pillars and pilas- 
ters, and adorned with an attic, a balustrade, and thirteen colossal statues. 
Far behind and above it rises the matchless dome, the justly celebrated toon- 
der of Rome and of the world. The colonnade of coupled pillars that surround 
and strengthen its vast base, the graceful attic that surmounts this colonnade, 
the bold and expansive swell of the dome itself, and the pyramid seated on a 
cluster of columns, and bearing tlie ball and cross to the skies, all perfect in 
their kind, form the most magnificent and singular exhibition that the human 
ieye perhaps ever contemplated. 

The interior corresponds perfectly with the grandeur of the exterior, and 
fully answers the expectations, however great, which such an approach must 
naturally have raised. Five lofty portals open into the portico or vestibuluiB) 
a gallery, in dimensions and decorations, equal to the most spacious cathedrals. 
Itkis 400 feet in length, 70 in height, and 50 in breadth, paved with variegated 
mai'ble, covered with a gilt vaults adorned with pillars, pilasters, mosaic and 
basso relievos, and terminated at both ends by equestrian statues, one of Con- 
stantine, th<^ other of Charlemagne. A fountain at each extremity supplies a 
stream sufficient to keep a reservoir always fuU^ in order to can*y off every un- 
seemly object, and perpetually refresh and purify the air and the pavement 
Opposite the tive portals of the vestibule are the five doors of the church y 
three are adorned with pillars of the finest marble ; that in the middle has 
valves of bronze. 

As you enter, you behold. the most extensive hall ever constructed by human 
art, expanded in magnificent perspective before you; advancinglup the nave^ 
you are delighted with the beauty of the variegated marble under your feet, 
and with the splendour of the golden vault over your head. The lofty Corin- 
thian pilasters with their bold entablature, the intermediate niches with their 
statues, the arcades with the graceful figures that recline on the curves of their 
arches, charm your eye in succession as you pass along. But how great your 
astonishment when you reach the foot of the altar^ and standing in the centime 
of the church, contemplate the four superb vistas that open around you ; and 
then raise your eyes to the dome, at the prodigious elevation of 400 feet, ex- 
tended like a firmament over your head, and presenting, in glowing mosaic 
the companies of the just, the choirs of celestial spirits, and the whole hierar- 
chy of Heaven arrayed in the presence of the Eternal, whose " throne high 
raised above all height'' crowns the awful scene. 

The high altar stands under the dome, and thus as it is the most important 
80 it becomes the most striking object In order to add to its relief, and give 
it all its majesty, according to the ancient custom still retained in the patri- 
archal churches at Rome, and in most of the cathedrals in Italy, a lofty canopy 
rises above it, and forms an intermediate break or repose for the eye, between 
it and the immensity of the dome above. The form, materials, and magnitude' 
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indulgence and remission of mns^ to all such persons as should 
join in the Crusades, to liberate the holy sepulchre firom the 
hands of the infidels. In thus reviving an ancient practice. 



of this decoration are' equally astonishiog/ Below the steps of the altar, and 
of coarse some distance from it, at the comers, on foar massive pedestals, rise 
four twisted pillars, fifty feet in height, and support an entablature which bears 
the canopy itself, topped with a cross. The whole soars to an elevation of 132 
feet from the pavement, and excepting the pedestals is of Corinthian brass ! 
the most lofty .massive work of that or of any other metal now known. But 
this brazen edifice, [for so it may be called, notwithstanding its magnitude, is 
so disposed as not to obstruct the view by concealing the chancel and veilhig 
the Cathedral or Ckoir of St Peter. The choir is a lofty throne, elevated to 
the height of 70 feet from the pavement ; a circular window, tinged with yel- 
low, throws from above a milder splendour around it, so tliat the whole not 
nnfitly represents the pre-eminence of the Apostolic See, and is acknowledged 
to form a most becoming and majestic termination to tlie first of Christian 
temples. 

Under the high altar of St. Peter's is the tomb of that Apostle, formerly 
called the Cor^fession qfSt. Peter ^ an appellation which it has communicated 
to the altar and its canopy. The descent to it is before, that is, to the west of 
the altar, where a large open space leaves room for a double flight of steps, 
and for an area before two brass folding doors that admit into a vault, whose 
grated floor is directly over the tomb. The rails that surround this space above, 
are adorned with 112 bronze cornucopia?, which serve as supporters to as many 
silver lamps that burn perpetually in honour of the Apostle. The pavement of 
the area is upon a level with the Sacre Groite, (Sacred grottos, or caves), 
though the regular enti'ance into those subterranean recesses is under one of 
the great pillars that support the dome : here intrepid Otho, the turbulent 
Alexander, and the polished Christina, lie mouldering near the hallowed ashes 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul, of the Holy Pontifis Linus, Silvester, and 
Adrian. The low vault closes over their porphyi'y tombs, and silence and 
darkness brood uninterrupted around them. 

To conclude— In magnitude, elevation, opulence, and beauty, the church of 
St. Peter has no rival, and bears no comparison : in neatness, cleanliness, and 
convenience, so necessary to the advantageous display of magnificence, if any 
where equalled, it can no where be surpassed. It is cool in summer, and in 
winter dry and warm : its portals are ever open, and every visitant, whethei* 
attracted by devotion or by curiosity, may range over it at leisure, and with- 
out being molested or even noticed, either contemplate its beauties, or pour 
oat his prayers before its altars. Thus the Basilica Vaticana unites the per- 
totion of art with the beauty qf holiness^ and may justly claim the affection and 
reverence of the traveller, both as the temple of taste and the sanctuary of 
religion.— J?t(s<ace. 
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Leo X. was not introducing any new mode of taxation ; yet 
•he took no pains to secure the Church from the disgrace which 
she subsequently sustained, by the improper use of this extra- 
ordinary species of traffic. But the mere act of vending re- 
mittances of holy discipUne, was not all. The Commissioners 
in this ignoble traffic, were not chosen from among the ranks 
of wise, prudent, and honest men. John Tetzel, a Dominican 
Friar, of the most depraved habits and vicious principles, was 
appointed by Albert, Elector of Mentz, and Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, to dispose of these dishonourable wares, to the 
credulous and deluded people. Being determined to extend 
the benefit of his commerce as much as possible ; he scrupled 
not to exceed the bounds of his commission, nor to extol his 
merchandize, as abounding with every virtue, that the most 
meritorious sacrifice or service could confer. 

To Tetzel were assigned many subordinate agents, who 
visited the difierent countries of Europe, in order to sell their 
iniquitous wares ; and every where, by the licentiousness and 
proffigacy of their conduct, outraged the principles of decency, 
and the feelings of the people. 

To such an impious length did this minister of iniquity 
extend his blasphemies, as to declare, that these indulgences 
would atone for every vice, past, present, or to come, and remit 
every punishment, both in tliis life and in the next, to which 
the most profligate wretch could be exposed. 

" If any man," said Tetzel and his disciples, " purchase 
letters of indulgence, his soul may rest secure with respect to 
its Salvation. The souls confined in purgatory, for whose 
redemption, indulgences are purchased, as soon as the money 
tinkles in the chest, instantly escape from that place of tprment, 
and ascend into heaven." They asserted that " the efficacy 
of indulgences was so great, that the most heinous sins, even 
if one should violate, (which was impossible) the Mother of 
God, would be remitted and expiated by them. That this was the 
unspeakable gift of God, in order to reconcile men to himself. That 
the cross erected by the preachers of indulgences, was as effica- 
cious as the cross of Christ itself. Lo! the heavens are now open ; 
if you enter not now, when will you enter ? For twelve-pence 
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you may redeem the soul of your father out of purgatory : and 
are you so ungrateful, that you will not rescue your parent 
from torment ? if you had but one coat, you ought to strip 
yourself, and sell it, in order to purchase such benefits." The 
foundation of all this system seemed to be this ; there was 
supposed to be an infinite treasure of merit in Christ and the 
Saints, which was thought abundantly more than sufficient for 
themselves. Thus, what is strictly true of the Divine Saviour, 
was asserted also of Saints ; namely, that their righteousness 
could be imparted to others. Tl;^is treasure was deposited in 
the Church, under the conduct of the See of Rome, and was 
sold, LITERALLY SOLD FOR MONEY, at that See's discre- 
tion, to those who were able and willing to pay for it ; and 
few were found willing to undergo the course of a severe 
penance of unpleasant austerities, when they could afford to 
commute for it by pecuniary payments. The Popes, and 
under them the Bishops, and the Clergy, particularly the 
Dominican and Franciscan Friars, had the disposal of this 
treasure, and as the Pontiffs had the power of canonizing new 
Saints at their own will, the fund was ever growing ; and so 
long as the system could maintain its credit, the riches of their 
Church, thus secularized under the appearance of religion, 
became a sea without a shore. No impartial examiner of 
authentic records, will say that this account of indulgences is 
overcharged, a much stronger representation might have been 
drawn. In fact, these were the symptoms of the last stage of 
Papal depravity, and as the moral evils which they encou- 
raged, were plain to every one not totally destitute of discern- 
ment, they were soon perceived, and were the first objects 
assaulted by the Reformers. 

The annexed copy of one of these pardons, will best evince 
their general nature. " May Our Lord Jesus Christ have 
mercy upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most 
holy passion ! And I, by the authority of His blessed Apos- 
tles, Peter and Paul, and of the Most Holy Pope ; granted 
and committed to me, in these arts, do absolve thee, first, fi:om 
all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner they may have 
been incurred \ and then from all tby sins, tiansgressions and 
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excesses, how enormous soever they be, even from such as are 
reserved for the cognizance of the Holy See ; and as far as the 
keys of the Holy Church extend, I remit to thee all punish- 
ment, which thou dost deserve in purgatory on their account, 
and I restore thee to the holy sacraments of the Church, to 
the unify of the faithful, and to that innocence and purity 
which thou didst possess at baptism ; so that when thou dost 
die, the gates of punishment shall be shut, and the gates of 
paradise of delight shall be opened ; and if thou shall not die 
at present, this grace shall remain in fiiU force, when thou art 
at the point of death ! In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." This blasphemous and most ridi- 
culous fraud was played off upon the people in every possible 
shape, while the infamous fabricator and vender wallowed in 
every species of luxury, debauchery, and wickedness. An abuse 
so flagrant could not but raise the honest indignation of every 
thinking person ; accordingly, when the Emperor Maximilian 
was at Inspruck, he was so offended at the wickedness and 
impudence of Tetzel, who had been convicted of adultery, 
that he condemned him to death, and had intended to have 
him seized and put into a bag, and flung into the River 
Oenoponte, but he was prevented by the solicitations of 
Frederic, the Elector of Saxony, who fortunately for Tetzel, 
happened to be there at the time. Luther, who was then 
uninformed on the question of indulgences, though he had 
been studying the subject of his personal justification before 
God, was roused by the concourse of people who flocked into 
the town to procure them, to observe to tliem mildly, that 
there were other things more worthy their attention. Luther, 
who A^^as a native of Saxony, and had received his education 
in the Romish Commimion, was at that time, a Monk of the 
Order of Saint Augustine, and Professor of Divinity at Wit- 
temberg. This man, whose mind was formed for penetration, 
and the discovery of truth, and whose heart beat high with all 
those feelings which constitute the Champion and the Martyr, 
occupied at this eventful period, the honorable post of danger. 
Roused by the insolence of Tetzel, and alarmed by the crying 
abuses of ibis unholy traffic, his faculties were awakened to 
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must be oracles ; who pretended to reign not only over the ex- 
ternal actions of men, but to lord it also over their souls, and 
their consciences ; and who left nothing so reserved in the 
deepest and most inward motions of the soul, of which he did 
not demand its subjection. As the temporal monarch of the 
whole earth, he assumed the power of deposing Princes, with- 
out any fault having been committed by them, if the good of 
the Church seemed to him to require it ; and the Sovereign 
who was thus deposed, was often compelled, before he was 
reinstated on his throne, to kiss the feet of the Pontiff, and to 
perform to that holy ruler the most degrading offices. 

During this period, indeed, and for many ages previous, the 
Popes reigned with the most despotic sway. If any man dared 
to lift his voice against them, he was not only condemned to 
cruel tortures in time, but to damnation throughout eternity ! 
In proof of this, we have only to reflect on the numerous mur- 
ders, accompanied with the most fearful anathemas, which the 
votaries of the Church of Rome committed on all who differed 
from them in the smallest point ; being perfectly aware, also, 
(hat the religion of Christ was directly opposed to the system 
of Popery, they deprived the people of the use of the Scrip- 
tures altogether. The wealth, too, of the See of Rome, and of 
the Clergy in general, was immense, and every effort was 
made to increase their revenues. Hence, the various inven- 
tions of masses, peter-pence, pilgrimages, relics, indulgences, 
absolutions, dispensations, and a thousand other devices, 
which were employed to rob the people of their property; and 
while the money which was collected through all these chan- 
nels, assisted to suppo^ the dignity, and increase the inso- 
lence of these Ecclesiastical Rulers, all was done under the 
mask of religion. 

" I am afraid," says a German Bishop, " that the doctrine 
of the Apostle touching the qualifications of a bishop is but 
very ill observed in these days, or rather that we are fallen into 
those times which he noted, when he said, * I know that after 
my departure, ravenous wolves will come among you, not 
sparing the flock.' Acts 20. 29. Where may one see a good 
man chosen to be a bishop ? one approved by his works and 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATE OF THE BOMAN CHURCH IN FAITH AND MORALS 
AT THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION. 

Previous, however, to commencing an account of Luther's 
breach with the See of Rome, and of the important conse- 
quences with which it was followed to a great portion of 
Europe, it is necessary that we more particularly advert to the 
state of religion in that church from which he separated, in the 
beginning of the 16th century. The picture is, indeed, dismal, 
but its exhibition may serve, in some measure, to enhance the 
value of the Reformation which dispelled the thick gloom that 
covered the Christian World, and brought light to thousands 
who had long sat in darkness. 

Pretending to be appointed the head of the Church by 
Christ himself, the Roman Pontiff affirmed that he himself was 
God on earth ; that his commands and those of God were of 
equal authority ; and that to call his power in question, was to 
call in question the power of the Deity. Hence he claimed 
and exercised an unlimited control over the consciences of 
men ; imposing on the world whatever absurdities he pleased, 
and commanding the very thoughts of all to be imder subjec- 
tion to him. Nor was even this enough. Raising himself 
above every other Prince, he set up and put down the most 
mighty Kings at his pleasure. 

Men saw, at this time, that the government of the Church 
was framed according to the model of secular empires ; they 
saw an almost innumerable company of dignitaries elevated by 
pompous titles, canons, honours, pre-eminences, and privileges, 
upheld by the vast riches and the splendor of the world, and 
all of them together depending on a Sovereign High Priest, 
who had lifted himself up above the whole Church, as its 
rightful monarch : whose words must be laws, and whose laws 
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must be oracles ; who pretended to reign not only over the ex- 
ternal actions of men, but to lord it also over their souls, and 
their consciences ; and who left nothing so reserved in the 
deepest and most inward motions of the soul, of which he did 
not demand its subjection. As the temporal^ monarch of the 
whole earth, he assumed the power of deposing Princes, with- 
out any fault having been committed by them, if the good of 
the Church seemed to him to require it ; and the Sovereign 
who was thus deposed, was often compelled, before he was 
reinstated on his throne, to kiss the feet of the Pontiff, and to 
perform to that holy ruler the most degrading offices. 

During this period, indeed, and for many ages previous, the 
Popes reigned with the most despotic sway. If any man dared 
to lift his voice against them, he was not only condemned to 
cruel tortures in time, but to damnation throughout eternity ! 
In proof of this, we have only to reflect on the numerous mur- 
ders, accompanied with the most fearful anathemas, which the 
votaries of the Church of Rome committed on all who differed 
from them in the smallest point ; being perfectly aware, also, 
that the religion of Christ was directly opposed to the system 
of Popery, they deprived the people of the use of the Scrip- 
tures altogether. The wealth, too, of the See of Rome, and of 
the Clergy in general, was immense, and every effort was 
made to increase their revenues. Hence, the various inven- 
tions of masses, peter-pence, pilgrimages, relics, indulgences, 
absolutions, dispensations, and a thousand other devices, 
which were employed to rob the people of their property; and 
while the money which was collected through all these chan- 
nels, assisted to suppo^ the dignity, and increase the inso- 
lence of these Ecclesiastical Rulers, all was done under the 
mask of religion. 

** I am afraid," says a German Bishop, " that the doctrine 
of the Apostle touching the qualifications of a bishop is but 
very ill observed in these days, or rather that we are faUen into 
those times which he noted, when he said, * I know that after 
my departure, ravenous wolves will come among you, not 
sparing the flock.' Acts 20. 29. Where may one see a good 
man chosen to be a bishop ? one approved by his works and 
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his leaming, and any one who is not either a child, or worlcUy^ 
or ignorant of spiritual things ? The far greater number come 
to the prelateship more by underhand canvassings, and ill ways, 
than by election and lawAil ways. That disorder which may 
be seen in the ecclesiastical dignities, sets the Church in dan- 
ger of perishing ; for Solomon says, * There is one evil which I 
have seen under the sun, as an error which proceedeth from 
the ruler, when a fool is raised to high dignity.' Eccl. 10. 5, 6. 
It is therefore that I said, that the bishops ought to excel in 
learning, to the end that by their instructions and their preach- 
ing they might govern others profitably. But, alas! what 
bishop have we now-a-days that preaches, or has any care of 
the souls committed to him ? There are, besides that, very 
few who are contented with one spouse alone, that is to say, 
with one only church, and who seek not to appropriate to 
themselves more dignities, more prebends, and what is yet 
more to be condenmed, more bishoprics. Our bishops are 
feasting at their own tables when they should be at the altar; 
they are unwise in the things of God, but they love the wisdom 
of the world ; they are more intent on temporal affairs, than on 
the work of Jesus Christ. Their bodies are adorned with gold, 
and their souls defiled with filth ; they are ashamed to meddle 
with spiritual things, and their glory lies in their scurrilous 
humour and carriage. Whence it was that^Catherine of Sienna 
told them, ^ That in the blindness wherein they were, they 
placed their glory in that which was truly their shame, and 
that on the contrary they held those things to be a reproach to 
them whereon their honour and salvation did depend ; to wit, 
in humbling themselves under their Head, which was God. 
Furthermore, they have no love for any but sinners ; they des- 
pise the poor ; and howsoever the Canons forbid them, they 
keep about their personi^/ pimps, debauchers of women, flat- 
terers, buffoons, players, where they should have had wise and 
holy m^i.' 

** The bishops have renounoed hospitality ; they neglect the 
poor of Jesus Christ, but they make themselves fat, and feed 
their dogs and other beasts ; as if with a formed design, they 
urould bq in the number of those to whom Christ shall say, 
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indulgence and remissian of mns^ to all such persons as should 
join in the Crusades, to liberate the holy sepulchre firom the 
hands of the infidels. In thus reviving an ancient practice. 



of this decoration are* eqnally astonishing/ Below the steps of the altar, and 
of course some distance from it, at the comers, on fbnr massive pedestals, rise 
four twisted pillars, fifty feet in height, and support an entablature which bears 
the canopy itself, topped with a cross. The whole soars to an elevation of 132 
feet from the pavement, and excepting the pedestals is of Corinthian brass ! 
the most lofty .massive work of that or of any otlier metal now known. But 
this brazen edifice, [for so it may be called, notwithstanding its magnitude, is 
so disposed as not to obstruct the view by concealing the chancel and veiling 
the Cathedral or Choir of St Peter. The choir is a lofty throne, elevated to 
the height of 70 feet from the pavement ; a circular window, tinged with yel- 
low, throws from above a milder splendour around it, so that the whole not 
imfitly represents the pre-eminence of the Apostolic See, and is acknowledged 
to form a most becoming and majestic termination to the first of Christian 
temples. 

Under the high altar of St. Peter's is the tomb of that Apostle, formerly 
called tlie Cor^fession qf St, Peter, an appellation which it has communicated 
to the altai' and its canopy. The descent to it is before, that is, to the west of 
the altar, where a large open space leaves room for a double flight of steps, 
and for an area before two brass folding doors that admit into a vault, whose 
grated floor is directly over the tomb. The rails that surround this space above, 
are adorned with 112 bronze cornucopia?, which serve as supporters to as many 
silver lamps that burn perpetually in honour of the Apostle. The pavement of 
tibe area is upon a level with the Sacre Grotte, (Sacred grottos, or caves), 
though the regular entrance into those subterranean recesses is under one of 
the great pillars that support the dome : here intrepid Otho, the turbulent 
Alexander, and the polished Christina, lie mouldering near the hallowed ashes 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul, of the Holy Pontifis Linus, Silvester, and 
Adrian. The low vault closes over their porphyry tombs, and silence and 
darkness brood uninterrupted around them. 

To conclude— In magnitude, elevation, opulence, and beauty, the church of 
St. Peter has no rival, and bears no comparison : in neatness, cleanliness, and 
convenience, so necessary to the advantageous display of magnificence, if any 
where equalled, it can no where be surpassed. It is cool in summer, and in 
winter dry and warm : its portals are ever open, and every visitant, whethei* 
attracted by devotion or by curiosity, may range over it at leisure, and with- 
oat being molested or even noticed, either contemplate its beauties, or pour 
out his prayers before its altars. Thus the Basilica Vaticana unites the per- 
fection of art with the beauty qf holiness, and may justly claim the affection and 
reverence of the traveller, both as the temple of taste and the sanctuary of 
religion »^Evsiace* 
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do nothing but what creates scandal. They despise the fore* 
sight of their holy mother the Church, which ordains that when 
the rectors of churches shall not be able to preach, they should 
employ fit persons, which should in their stead edify the people 
by their word and iheir example, and that they should supply 
them with all needftd things. But on the contrary, the pre- 
lates and curates are only careful to put into their places men 
that are very well skilled, not to feed the sheep, but to poll 
them, to destroy, and flay them.' " 

" Those who rule the churches commit three sins ; the one 
is that they live a beastly and luxurious life, the other that 
they have a covetousness as insatiable as the gulfs of the sea, 
and the third is, that they are prodigal to satisfy their own 
vanity; as the torrents that pour forth their waters impetuously, 
such horrible sins which they commit ascend up to Heaven 
before the face of God, and hinder the intercession of Jesus 
Christ as the black clouds disturb the purity of the air. The 
revenues of the Church are given, noj tp the servants of God, 
but to those of the devil ; to the debauchers of women, to adul- 
terers, gamesters, hunters, flatterers, and such like men ; and 
hence also it is that the house of God is become tributary to 
the devil. The abbot, who ought never to be out of his mo- 
nastery, but to be the head and example to the rest of the 
religious, is becomfe the head of a whole troop of lewd women, 
with their trains of bastards : instead of being an example to 
and feeder of the poor, he makes himself master of their alms, 
and he may be seen far oftener in the field with the soldiers, 
than in his cloister. He ought to be the father and the in- 
structor of his brethren, but he is their seducer and their tyrant. 
For while he enjoys himself, and lives in pomp and delights, 
those poor miserable religious pass away all their days in mur- 
murings and afflictions." That author describes in the same 
style the lives of the canons, monks, and other ecclesiastics, 
and that which he has said does not leave us any more room 
to doubt that there was in the Church, in those days, as great 
and as general a disorder as can be conceived. 
' He does not spare the Court of Rome, but on the contrary, 
be sets forth in a lively manner their excess, even to say, that 
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" that court is the seat of the beast, that is to say, the chtirch 
of the wicked, that is, the kingdom of darkness. That it is 
a loathsome pit that devours riches, and is filled by covetous- 
ness. That the law is far fi:om the priest, the visions of the 
prophet, and the counsel of the old men. That the heads of 
the Church serve themselves by simony and ambition ; and 
that, in a word, the sins of those people are such, that they 
cannot be either concealed or denied, since Rome is become 
a gulf of crimes. Where the Pope ought to cry with Jesus 
Christ,^* Come, and you shall find rest for your souls,' he 
cries, ' Come and see me in a far greater pomp and pride than 
ever Solomon was in, come to my court, empty your purses . 
there, and you shall find destruction for your souls.' " 

If we take a view of the doctrines of Christianity, as taught 
and received in these ages, they appear to have been either 
altogether lost, or so changed and corrupted, as to resemble 
" the doctrines of devils," rather than those of Christ. Use- 
less, and even senseless, ceremonies supplied the place of 
genuine religion; saints and images became the objects of 
worship, instead of the one Jehovah; and pilgrimages to 
Rome were established as an atonement for sin, in place of 
the one sacrifice of the Divine Redeemer. Pieces of wood, 
pretended to be taken firom the cross, or an arm, or even a 
finger or a toe of a saint, were sold to the blinded people as 
relics, possessing the greatest efiicacy for healing the maladies 
both of body and mind. The pilgrimages to the tombs of 
saints, and the offerings which were there presented, were 
declared to be highly meritorious, as drawing down firom; 
Heaven the holy and benign influence of the particular saint 
to whom the gift was bequeathed; and instead of justification 
through the righteousness of Christ, contributions to religious 
houses, donations to the Church, or legacies to the Clergy, 
were substituted as what woidd infalUbly secure a place in 
endless glory. 

Besides changing the very nature and use of the sacraments, 
the Bishops and Clergy had increased their number to seven, 
and, in order to preser^^e uniformity, as they alleged, in public 
worship, the services of religion were appointed \o b^ ^^- 
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formed in an unknown tongue. They also extended their 
influence over men beyond the grave, by the invention of a 
middle state between Heaven and Hell, called Purgatory, 
where the soul of the sinner was doomed to suffer until per- 
fectly purified fi-om iniquity; and these sufferings could only 
be terminated by masses and prayers, which were to be pur- 
chased for money. In short, the religion of the 15th century 
was a series of the most abominable and degrading inventions, 
which were all made subservient to advance the wealth of a 
rapacious and villainous priesthood. 

The practice of the Romish Church exactly corresponded 
with its principles. The greatest crimes being forgiven for 
money, the people were, in a manner, licenced to commit sin 
with the greatest freedom. In particular, the traffic in Indul- 
gences or Pardons, sold for whatever iniquities a man could 
commit, was carried to a shamefiil and disgusting length, and 
as we shall afterwards perceive, became the first cause of 
Luther^s quarrel with the See of Rome. Vice, uncontroled 
by scripture or reason, reigned, almost every where, triumphant. 
The very head of the Church was often one of the most aban- 
doned of characters. Luxury, indolence, and the most 
infsimous practices of every kind, were hidulged in without a 
blush. The abominations of the most barbarous ages ap- 
peared in their Courts ; and, sometimes, a Pope, to whom his 
predecessor had been an enemy, gave orders to dig the bones 
of the preceding Pontiff out of the grave, and, instituting a 
process against them, commanded them to be thrown into the 
Tiber. But the deeds of darkness which Were performed by 
the Popes are not only almost incredible, but are too gross 
even to be mentioned. They appear to have been " given up 
to a reprobate mind, to work all manner of iniquity with 
greediness," while they pretended, all the while, to be the 
vicegerents of" the Holy One and the Just," and to be 
intrusted with the keys of the heavenly world ! ! 

Wise and holy men began now to see that practices so 
scandalously corrupt, were connected with the grossest igno- 
rance of Christian truth. The doctrine of Justification, in its 
eagoJicit form, had been lost, for many ages, to the Christian 
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world. If men had REALLY BELIEVED that by the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ salvation was obtained, and that God 
** justifies the ungodly" through faith alone, how could they 
have been imposed on by the traffic of Indulgences? In 
whatever manner the Papist might subtilize and divide, ho 
was compelled by his system to hold that by a compliance 
with the rules of the Church, either in the way of Indulgences, 
or by some severer mode, pardon was to be obtained; and 
that the satisfaction of Christ was not sufficiently merito- 
rious for this end; in other words, that the gift of God is NOT 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord, (See Rom. vi. end.) 
And, in fact, the preachers of Indulgences, whether Popes- 
themselves or their ministers, held out to the people with 
sufficient clearness, that the inheritance of eternal Hfe was to 
be purchased by Indulgences. Even when the traffic of 
Indulgences was checked by the Pontiffs, as being carried on 
in too gross a manner, no clear account was given in what the 
abuse consisted. In fine, it was evident that no Reformation 
could take place, through the medium of qualifying and cor- 
recting abuses of this traffic. The system itself was wholly 
impious; and the right knowledge of justification was the 
only remedy adequate to the evil. This, therefore, the reader 
is to look for as the most capital object of the Reformation, 
and thus in the demolition of one of the vilest perversions of 
superstition, there suddenly arose, and revived in all its infant 
simpUcity, that apostolical doctrine in which is contained the 
great mystery of the Scriptures. 

It is evident, that to overturn such a system of corruption, 
as we have described the Church of Rome to be, supported 
by power and defended with the greatest industry, must have 
required more than the strength of man. While we revere 
the instruments, therefore, by whom the Reformation was 
accomplished, its success must be ascribed entirely to 
Him "who loved the Church, and gave himself for it;" and 
" who doeth according to his will in the armies of Heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of the earth." 

The indecent conflicts, especially between the electors of 
the Roman Pontiffs, who, being sometimes divided into 
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parties, raised more than ^ne at a time to the Papal chair, 
greatly assisted in leading men to question the infallibility of 
both the Church and its head. They saw one council thun- 
dering its anathemas against another, and against the respec- 
tive Popes which each had elected. The rival Pontifis 
themselves were no less liberal in their curses against each 
other, which they extended to all who adhered to their oppo- 
nent. The divisions which such a state of things occasioned 
in every nation in Europe, proved a powerful cause of weak- 
ening the power of Rome, and of alienating the minds of 
multitudes from a Church which had so many infallible 
headsy being quite uncertain whom they ought to follow. 

The empire of superstition, besides, had received a severe 
blow from the revival of learning in Europe. It was the 
policy of the Court of Rome and its servile Clergy, to keep 
the people in total ignorance. The study of the ancient 
languages had long been represented as idolatrous, and the 
reading of the Bible prohibited. But schools and universities 
had begun to be established in various Kingdoms, which 
were countenanced by their respective sovereigns. The 
knowledge which these institutions disseminated, it was im- 
possible for the patrons of ignorance to prevent, and, in spite 
of the opposition manifested by an illiterate and crafty priest- 
hood, the ancient languages, history, and the sciences were 
pubUcly taught, and eagerly studied. The extensive informa- 
tion which was thus attained, kindled in the minds of mul- 
titudes the love of truth and of liberty; and the superstitions 
and corruptions of the Roman Court and Clergy now became 
the objects of the severe, yet just, attacks of the most enlight- 
ened and eloquent men in Europe. In particular, the pointed 
invectives of the famous Erasmus, of Rotterdam, against the 
errors both of the Popish doctrine and worship, proved highly 
beneficial, in preparing men for shaking off the yoke of anti- 
christian bondage. Accordingly, when Lutjier commenced 
the Reformation, he received an effective, though not a decided, 
support from the pen of that elegant writer. The corruptions 
which Erasmus plainly perceived in the Church he either 
severely censured, or exposed to ridicule; and when Luther 
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first began his attack on the same idolatrous system, Erasmus 
approved of his conduct, and encouraged him to persevere in 
his endeavours to lead his countrymen to a saving acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures of truth. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that though Erasmus prepared the way for the 
reception of the Reformation, he afterwards turned his back 
on the Reformer. His love of ease and of the esteem of 
persons in high rank, and his dread of losing the pensions 
which they conferred on him, soon led him to censure Luther 
as too daring; and, at length, to employ his pen against him. 
A simultaneous activity, a desire of improvement, and of per- 
sonal distinction, connected with the progress ; new directions 
of thought, and new facts or opinion resulting from industrious 
research, and very varied pursuits, appeared to be now rising 
in every department of human exertion and enquiry. The 
labours and the results were not, as in former times, partial 
and limited; the mind began to act with an univei-sality, and 
with an emulous diversity which had never been witnessed 
by preceding ages. In science, in art, in war, in literature, 
in mechanical inventions, in navigation, in polity, and in a 
more difiused and elaborate education, as well as on the 
venerated topics of religion and its establishments, individuals 
from every class of life, and in every region of the continent, 
emerged into notice by their activity, their improvements, 
their speculations and their discoveries. The intellectual 
principle, which animates and guides the human frame, dis- 
played, in all things, an excited and an investigating curiosity; 
awakening from the sleep of its former contentedness, and 
never to be deadened or satiated again. 

The kindling feelings of mankind assumed, at this time, a 
public form in Hungary, while Luther was living a contented 
Monk and an eager Papist, when, in 1508, the Waldenses 
petitioned the Hungarian King to allow of their dissent from 
the Roman See, on the doctrinal points which they respect- 
ftdly stated. Their apology anticipated and argued most of 
the tenets for which Luther and his religious co-operators 
afterwards contended. They made faith their great principle, 
and the Scriptures its foundation; they desired the Holy 
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Sacrament to be administered in the exact words of our 
Saviour, without any addition, to preclude all controversy^ 
and they stated that purgatory was but the invention of the 
well known Thomas Aquinas, and that it had not be^d thought 
of, or used as a formal doctrine, before he conceived and sug- 
gested it. Analagous dispartings of opinions from the Papal 
Creed were spreading so eagerly in Switzerland, that Zuinglius 
started there simultaneously with Luther, and with equal 
effect; he began to teach at Zurich in 1519, and was success- 
ful in overturning Popery in Zurich, Berne, Constance, 
Geneva, Strasburgh, and Basle. 



CHAPTER HI. 



LUTHER. 



This great Reformer was bom at Eisleben, a small town 
of Upper Saxony, on the lOih of November, 1483. Though 
his parents were not in affluent circumstances, they were 
enabled to give him a liberal education. Luther was, accord- 
ingly, sent first to a school at Magdeburg, and, afterwards, to 
one at Eisenach, where he spent four years, during which 
period he made rapid progress in his studies. In 1501 he 
entered the University of Erfurt, in Thuringia, where he took 
the degree of Master of Arts, with the intention of studying 
the civil law. From this intention he was diverted by seeing 
one of- his companions struck dead with lightning, which 
made such a deep impression on his mind, that, contrary to 
the remonstrances of his father, he entered a Monastery of 
Augustinian Friars at Erfurt, at the age of 22. Here he em- 
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ployed himBelf in reading, meditation, and prayer, together 
with . incessant labor at his studies. His desire to attain 
knowledge was exoeedingly ardent; but, to his great griel^ 
among the nmnerous books which he perused, he found 
nothing which could lead him to an acquaintance with divine 
truth. 

At length, quite unexpectedly, he was conducted, by divine 
providence, to the very fountain of true learning. In 1507, 
the second year after he had entered the Monastery, he dis- 
covered a Latin copy of the Bible in the library, which had . 
lain thefe for a long time quite neglected. He immediately 
applied himsdf to the study of this inestimable treasure, when, 
to his astonishment, he found that not only were the truths 
which it contained withheld from the people, but that innu- 
merable errors were substituted in their place. 

The Bible now became the daily companion of Luther; the 
most striking passages of which he committed to memory : he 
was greatly refreshed too by the discourses of a good old 
Monk, who shewed him that pardon of sin was to be obtained 
only through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ Almost the 
whole of his time was now spent in acquiring the knowledge 
of Divine truth and secular learning. His fame soon spread 
through the country, and he was not only held in high estima- 
tion by his countrymen, but considered the most ingenious 
and learned man of his order in Germany. 

In contemplating the qualities and endowments of Luther^ 
we have no hesitation in affirming that it is not easy to find a 
more blameless, or- even a more excellent character. No man, 
since the Apostles days, had penetrated into the sacred 
oracles with such singular felicity; he was endowed with a 
greatness of soul far beyond the common lot of man; a dan- 
gerous gift in a fallen preature ! It was through divine grace 
that he was enabled to display and persevere in a conduct the 
MOST consistent, incorrupt, and disinterested; his bold and 
adventurous spirit never appears, in any one instance, to have 
made the smallest encroachment on the most perfect integrity. 
Humane, generous, and placable, he was rarely diverted from 
the path. of equity, and, notwithstanding the uncommon 
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vehemence of his temper, he was often submissive and con- 
descending. With an exquisite sensibility and readiness of 
conception, with a zeal and an imagination which never re- 
mitted their ardour for a single moment, he was most perfectly 
free from enthusiasm, and with a great capacity, and an un- 
paralleled intrepidity, he seems to have been devoid of 
ambition, and contented to live all his days in very moderate 
circumstances. Only the wise disposer of all events, for the 
glory of his ovyn name, and for the revival of true religion in 
in Europe, by the effectual operation of his Holy Spirit, could 
have produced at the season when most wanted so faithful a 
champion; one possessed of so much vigour of intellect, of 
so daring a spirit, and of so truly humble and Christian-Uke 
a temper. 

Such was the illustrious Luther when he was called upon 
by Divine Providence to enter the lists alone, and without 
one assured human ally, against the hosts of the pretended 
successor of St. Peter, who was then domineering over the 
Christian world in all his grandeur and plenitude of power. 

Frederick, Elector of Saxony, having foxmded an University 
at Wittemberg, was so charmed with the eloquence of Luther, 
that he resolved to make him one of its teachers. Luther 
was, accordingly, called to the chair of philosophy at the 
early age of 25, where he soon distinguished himself by his 
acuteness, his learning, and the liberality of his sentiments. A 
dispute having shortly afterwards arisen, between seven Con- 
vents of Augustinians and the Vicar General, which was car- 
ried by appeal to the Pope, Luther was sent to Rome in 
1510, for the purpose of bringing this matter to an amicable 
termination; which he accomplished with so much ability 
and success, that, on his return, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. The effect which this joximey produced 
on him was very great: while he expected to see the ministers 
of religion, in what was styled the Holy City, acting in a 
manner becoming their office, what must have been his indig- 
' nation and sorrow at finding them indulging in licentiousness, 
indecency, and profanity. We find him, therefore, complain- 
ing of their impiety in the following words, ^* I have seen the 
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Pope and the Pope's Court, atul have had opportunity of 
obsenring, personally, the morals of the Romish Clergy. I 
performed Mass there, and I saw it performed by others, but 
in such a manner that I never think of it without horror.'* 
So deep and lasting, indeed, was the impression which the 
conduct of the Italian Priests made on his mind, that he used 
often, afterwards, to say that he /^ would rather have parted 
with a thousand florins, than have lost the instruction afforded 
him by that journey." Luther, however, was still firmly 
attached to the Church of Rome; which he, at that time, 
-believed to be the true Church of Christ, and never thought 
of altering any of its endless ceremonies. 

While Luther was now at the height of his reputation and 
authority, Tetzel began to publish Indulgences in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wittemberg, and to ascribe to them the same 
imaginary virtues^ which had in other places imposed on the 
credulity of the people. As Saxony was not more enlight- 
ened than the other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with 
prodigious success there. It was with the utmost concern 
that Luther beheld the artifices of those who sold, and the 
simplicity of those who bought Indulgences. The opinions of 
Thomas Aquinas and the other schoolmen, on which the 
doctrine of Indulgence was founded, had already lost much 
of their authority with him; and the Scfiptures, which he 
began to consider as the great standard of theological truth, 
afforded no countenance to a practice equally subversive of 
faith and of morals. His warm and impetuous temper did 
not suffer him long to conceal such important discoveries, or 
to continue a silent spectator of the delusion of his country- 
men. From the pulpit of the great church in Wittemburg, 
he inveighed bitterly against the irregularities and vices of 
the Monks who published Indulgences; he ventured to 
examine the doctrines which they taught, and pointed out to 
the people the danger of relying for salvation upon any other 
means than those appointed by God in his word. The bold- 
ness and novelty of these opinions drew great attention; and 
being recommended by the authority of Luther's personal 
character, and delivered with a popular and persuasive 
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eloquence, they made a deep impresnon on lus heareft. 
Encouraged by the favourable reception of his doctrines 
among the people, he wrote to Albert, Elector of Mentz and 
Archbishop of Madgeburg, to whose jurisdiction that part of 
Saxony was subject, and remonstrated warmly against the 
false opinions, as well as wicked lives, of the preachers of 
Indulgences, but he found that Prelate too deeply interested 
in their success to correct their abuses. 

The next step taken by Luther was to gain the suffirage of 
learned men. For this purpose he published 05 propositions 
or theses, in which he distinctly stated his own opinion of 
Indulgences; these, according to the custom of that age, in 
any doubtfiil case, he affixed to the church walls, with an 
invitation to all men of learning to meet on a certain day, to 
debate on them, and, if he had acted wrong, to convince him 
of his error; concluding with a declaration of his high respect 
for the Pope and the Church of Rome : an evidence that, as 
yet, Luther did not dispute the right of the Roman Pontiff to 
grant Indulgences, and that he found it no easy matter to 
shake off prejudices which had been early imbibed and long 
riveted. When the day arrived which had been fixed by 
Luther, none appeared to answer or confute his propositions. 
The theses spread over Germany with astonishing rapidity, 
they were read w^th the greatest eagerness, and all admired 
the boldness of the man, who had ventured not only to call in 
question the plenitude of Papal power, but to attack the 
Dominicans, who w^re armed with all the terrors of inquisito- 
rial authority. 

The Friars of St. Augustine, Luther's own order, though 
addicted with no less obsequiousness than the other monastic 
fi>atemities to the Papal See, gave no check to the publication 
of these uncommon opinions, for Luther had, by his piety and 
learning, acquired extraordinary authority among his brethren ; 
he professed the highest regard for the authority of the Pope; 
his professions were, at that time, sincere, and as a secret 
enmity, excited by interest or emulation, subsists among all 
the monastic orders in the Romish Church, the Augustinians 
were highly pleased with his invectives against the Dominicans, 
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and hoped to iee them exposed to the hatred and scorn of the 
people. Nor was his sovereign, the Elector of Saxony, the 
wisest prince at that time in Germany, dissatisfied with this 
obstruction which Luther threw in the way of ihe publication 
of Indulgences. He secretly encouraged the attempt, and 
flattered himself that the dispute among ihe Eccleciastics 
themselyes might give some check to the exactions of the 
Court of Rome, which the secular princes had long, though 
without success, been endeavouring to oppose. 

These propositions of Luther were promulgated at Wittem- 
beargy at the College in which he was doctor. Ignorant of .a 
stipulation made between Leo X. and Albert of Brandenburg, 
by which the latter should retain one half of the profits arising 
&om these Indulgences, Luther addressed a letter of remon- 
strance to this Elector; but, as might naturally have been 
supposed, no regard was paid to his complaints. Exasperated 
by this neglect, he next published to the world the proposi- 
tions he had rdad in the Church of Wittemberg. They con- 
tained many censures on the Pope himself, but were rendered 
OS palatable as possible by repeated expressions of obedience 
to the Papal authority, and the doctrines and decisions of the 
Church. On the first appearance of these Propositions, 
Tetzel, the principal vendor of the Indulgences, by the ap- 
pointment of the Elector of Mentz, endeavoured to defend a 
traffic in which he had so much personal interest To effect 
this purpose, he published 109 Counter-Propositions, and 
then publicly burned those by Luther. 

" A soul," said Tetzel in his Theses, " may go to Heaven 
in the very moment in which the money is cast into the chest ; 
the man who buys off his own sins by Indulgences, merits 
more than he who gives alms to the poor, unless it be in ex- 
treme necessity." Other extraordinary assertions are likew ise 
contained in his tracts, which demonstrated that Protestant 
writers have not misrepresented the Controversy before us. 
Suffice it to mention two sentences more. ^^ The ministers 
of the Church do not barely declare men's sins forgiven, but 
do really pardon them by virtue of the Sacraments, and by ^ 
the power of the keys. They may impose a punishment to 
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be suffered after death, and it is better to send a penitent 
with a small penance into Purgatory, than by revising him 
absolution to send him into hell/' Dupin b. ii. sec; k. Ub. i. 

The friends of Luther, in the same spirit of destractiony 
rgoined, by burning 800 copies of TetzeFs Propositions in 
one of the pubUc squares of Wittemburg* This conduct 
Luther had the moderation or good sense to lament; and he 
affirmed, that it was adopted without his knowledge. Leo X. 
confiding in the professions of Luther, who had declared to 
him, ^^that he would regard whatever came from him as 
deUvered by Christ himself," took no immediate steps to curb 
the zeal of the Reformers, nor to remove the cause of their 
just complaints. Fond of elegant and refined pleasures, intent 
upon great schemes of policy, a stranger to theological contro- 
versies, and apt to despise them, he regarded with the utmost 
indifference the operations of an obscure Friar, who, in the 
heart of Germany, carried on a scholastic disputation in a 
barbarous style; little did he apprehend, or Luther liiimself 
dream, that the effects of this quarrel would be so fatal to the 
Papal See. Leo imputed the whole to monastic emulation, 
and seemed inclined not to interpose in the contest, but to 
allow the Augustinians and Dominicans to wrangle about the 
matter with their usual animosity. 

The solicitations, however, of Luther's adversaries, who 
were exasperated to a high degree by the boldness and seve- 
rity with which he animadverted on their writings, together 
with the surprising progress which his opinions made in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany, roused at last the attention of the 
Court of Rome, and obliged Leo to take measures for the 
security of the Church against an attack that now appeared 
too serious to be despised. For this end he summoned Luther to 
appear at Rome, within 60 days, before the Auditor of the 
Chamber and the Inquisitor General, Prierias, who had written 
against him, whom he empowered jointly to examine his 
doctrines, and to decide concerning them. He wrote at the 
same time to the Elector of Saxony, beseeching him not to 
protect a man whose heretical and profane tenets were so 
shocking to pious ears, and enjoined the Provincial of the 
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Aagustinians to check, by his authority, the rashness of an 
anogant Monk, which brought disgrace upon the order of 
St. Augustine, and gave offence and disturbance to the whole 
Church. 

fVom the strain of these letters, as well as from the nomi- 
nation of a judge, so prejudiced and partial as Prierias, 
Lather easily saw what sentence he might expect at Rome, 
and discovered for that reason the utmost solicitude to have his 
cause tried in Grermany, and before a less suspected tribunal. 
The Professors in the Uniyersity of Wittemberg, anxious for 
the safety of a man who did so much honor to their society, 
wrote to the Pope, and after employing several pretexts to 
excuse Luther from appearing at Rome, entreated Leo to 
commit the examination of his doctrines to some persons of 
learning and authority in Germany. The Elector requested 
the same thing of the Pope's Legate, at the diet of Augsburg, 
and as Luther himself, who at that time was so &r from having 
any intention to disclaim the Papal authority, that he did not 
even entertain the smallest suspicion concerning its divine 
original, had written to Leo a most submissive letter, promis- 
ing an unreserved compliance with his will, the Pope 
gratified them so &r as to empower his Legate in Germany, 
Cardinal Cadjetan, a Dominican, eminent for scholastic 
learning, and passionately devoted to the Roman See, to hear 
and determine the cause, and to summon Luther before him; 
and, if he should persist in his errors, to hold him in custody 
till further instructions should be sent from Rome. It was of 
small consequence to Luther, whether his cause should be 
heard before the prejudiced and interested Prieria at Rome, 
or by the equally interested Dominican Cardinal of Gaeta, in 
Germany. Whatever might have been the lenient principles 
at first cherished by the Pope, this precipitate and rash deter- 
mination gave great and just cause of offence to Luther and 
his friends. 

K Leo, discerning the signs of the times, and the great 
truth, that human power of every sort is in the popular opinicm 
which confers it, and not in the arm which wields it, had 
stooped from the double pride of the tiara and of his Medici 
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same time, requesting that if he should continue to hold and 
defend his opinions, he might be sent to Rome, or at least 
banished firom the Elector's dominions. Frederic, the Elector^ 
repUe^ in a respectftd manner, to the Legate's letter, but 
refused to condenm Luther, before his opinions were proved 
to be erroneous. Every day now increased the danger to which 
Luther was exposed, by his intrepid zeal and perseveraace; 
but the powers claimed by Leo X., in a Bull he had just issued, 
reduced him to this most difficult alternative ; — either openly 
to acknowledge, as he had ever done, his perfect obedience to 
the Holy See, by submitting his judgment to the decisions of 
the Pope ; or, at once, to renounce obedience to the Vicar 
of Clirist, and declare open war against the whole Christian 
world. 

To retract, would be the loss of all the credit that was gra- 
tifying and tempting to him, and that could alone rescue him 
from those dungeons and misery, to which the resentment of 
those, whose interests would suffer by Reform, was determined 
to consign him. Yet a chasm of horrors yawned before him, 
if he advanced. Several had been burnt at the stake, since he 
had left his cradle; and he heard the angriest denunciations 
around him, that he should be added to the number. His 
situation, at this thne, was indeed, such as would have filled 
mj oHier person with the most disquieting apprehensions. 
He could not expect that a Prince so prudent and cautious as 
Frederic would, on his account, set at defiance the thunders 
of the Church, and brave the Papal power, which had crushed 
some of the most powerful of the German Emperors. He 
knew what veneration was paid in that age, to Ecclesiastical 
decisions ; what terrors Ecclesiastical censures carried along 
with them ; and how easily these might intimidate and shake 
a Prince, who was rather his protector firom policy, than his 
disciple firOm conviction. If he should be obliged to quit 
Saxony, he had no prospect of any other asylum, and must 
istand exposed to whatever punishment the rage or bigotry of 
his enemies could inflict. Though sensible of his danger, he 
discovered no symptoms of timidity or remissness, but contir 
nued to vindicate his own conduct and opinions, and to in* 
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reigh against those of his adversaries, with more vehemence 
than ever. He appealed bom the judgment of the Pope, to 
that of a General Council, which, when legally assembled, 
was, he said, a power superior to that of the Pope, and could 
afiord redress to the oppressed. 

He further remarked, that the Prophet forbids us to put 
trust or confidence in men, even in princes, to whose judg- 
ment nothing ought less to be committed than the word of 
Grod, protesting, however, at the same time, that he had .no 
intention to speak anything against the Holy CathoUc and 
Apostolic Church, nor against the authority of the Holy See. 
Leo X., still unwilling, or afraid to push matters to extremi- 
ties, against this unruly Son of tlie Church, addressed a con- 
ciliatory message to the Elector of Saxony. This wa-s accom- 
panied by a present, which a very short time before, would 
have had the most pleasing effects on the mind of the Elector: 
it was the consecrated Rose, which the Pontiff had been in 
the habit of sending annually to those princes for whom he 
professed a more than usual affection and regard. This sacred 
and honourable present came too late. The rose had lost its 
fragrance with the half-reformed Elector.* And even had this 
not been the case, a circumstance occurred at that time, which 
diverted the attention of the Pope from the affairs of the 
Church, frimished the Elector with additional motives to con- 
tinue his protection to the Reformer, and gave Luther himself 
time, and new means to promote the great objects of his oppo- 
sition to the Court of Rome, and the authority of the Pontiff. 
The letters and present of the Pope, were sent by the hands 
of Miltitz, a Saxon Knight attached to the Papal Court, and 
one of Leo's chamberlains. By the same person, the Pope 
wrote to Pfeffinger, Counsellor of State to the Elector, re- 
questing him to use his influence with his master, to stop the 
progress of the Reformation, and to imitate the piety and reli- 
gions zeal of his ancestors. A similar request was made to 

* Frederic may be called the real aathor of the German Reformation. He 
caned the wise and mild Melancthon to his University, :osten8ibly to teach 
Greek, but also t» sWe Lsther a 0MVflMM(llll*«4wrTiceable counsellor. 
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descent) to praise and promote, or to soothe Luther, instead 
%3i afBronting his self-love, crushing his worldly prospects, and 
endangering immediately his personal safety, the probability, 
as allowed by himself, is, that Luther would have been en- 
gaged in no further hostilities. It was his contemporaries 
that made him the giant and the fighter which he became; 
and he was himself too firm in purpose, too fierce and sturdy 
in temper, not to love the battle which exercised and disiin- 
guished him, instead of being intimidated by it. The perse- 
cution to which he was now exposed, he sustained with such 
an unsubdued intrepidity, such a firm adherence to what he 
chose to support, as imparted to him an intellectual greatness 
of character, and a distinction of moral fortitude, which justly 
increased his reputation. No alternative, however, now 're- 
mained; and Luther h)a,ving obtained, with great difficulty and 
delay, a safe conduct bom. the Emperor, repaired to Augsburg. 
Previously, however, to this, and after the Pope had sent his 
monitory to- the Cardinal of Gaeta, a power had been dele- 
gated to that Cardinal to hear his defence, and, in case of 
penitence and submission, again to receive him to the com- 
munion of the £dthfiil. 

The Cardinal received him with decent respect, and endea- 
voured first to gain upon him by gentie treatment; and after- 
wards, relying on the superiority of his own talents as a thec^o- 
'gian, entered into a formal dispute with Luther concerning the 
doctrines contained in his theses. But the weapons which 
they employed were so different, Cajetan appealing to Papal 
decrees and the opinions of schoolmen, and Luther resting 
entirely on the authority of Scripture, that the contest was 
altogether fiiiitiess. The Cardinal relinquished the character 
of a disputant, and, assuming that of a judge, enjoined Luther, 
hj virtue of the apostolic powers with which he was clothed, 
to retract the errors which he had uttered with regard to 
Lidulgences, and the nature of faith; and to abstain, for the 
future, firom the publication of new and dangerous opinions. 
'Luther, fully persuaded of the truth of his own tenets, and 
eanfirmed in the belief of them by the approbation which he 
had met with among persons conspicuous both for learning 
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and piety, was surprised at this abrupt mention of a recanta- 
tion, before any endeavours were used to convince him that 
he was mistaken. He h^ flattered himself, that, in a con- 
ference concerning the points in dispute with a Prelate of j»uch 
distinguished abilities, he should be able to remove many of 
those imputations with which the ignorance or malice of his 
antagonists had loaded him; but the high tone of authority 
which the Cardinal assumed extinguished at once all hopes of 
this kind, and cut off every prospect of advantage £rom the 
interview. His native intrepidity of mind, however, did not 
desert him. He declared with the utmost firmness, that he 
could not, with a safe conscience, renounce opinions which 
he believed to be true; nor should any consideration ever 
induce him to do what would be so base in itself, and so 
offensive to God. At the same time he continued to express 
no less reverence than formerly for the authority of the Apos- 
tolic See; he signified his willingness to submit the whole 
controversy to certain Universities which he named, and pro- 
mised neither to write nor to preach concerning Indulgences 
lor the fiiture, provided his adversaries were likewise enjoined 
to be silent with respect to them. All these offers Cajetan 
disregarded or rejected, and still insisted peremptorily on a 
simple recantation, threatening him with«ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and forbiddinig him to appear again in his presence, 
unless he resolved instantiy to comply with what he had 
required. 

Luther, after different meetings, was permitted to depart ; 
when his fiiends, judging fix)m the bold manner of his pro- 
ceeding, and the well-known authority of his adversaries, that 
it would not be prudent for him to remain any longer in dan- 
ger, advised a secret flight firom Augsburg. Prior, however, 
to his departure, he published a solemn appeal to the Supreme 
Pontiff, prgudiced and misled, to the same Pontiff, when bet- 
ter informed. The abrupt departure of Luther fix)m Augsburg^ 
<m the 19th of October, 1518, naturally awakened the resent- 
m^it of the Cardinal, and he immediately addressed a Letter 
to the Elector of Saxony, to whose protection Luther fled, 
expressing his surprise and indignation at his conduct^ aitth^^ 
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same time, requesting that if he should continue to hold and 
defend his opinions, he might be sent to Rome, or at least 
banished from the Elector^s dominions. Frederic, the Elector, 
replied in a respectM manner, to the Legate's letter, but 
refused to condemn Luther, before his opinions were proved 
to be erroneous. Every day now increased the danger to which 
Luther was exposed, by his intrepid zeal and perseverance ; 
but the powers claimed by Leo X., in a Bull he had just issued, 
reduced him to this most difficult alternative ; — either openly 
to acknowledge, as he had ever done, his perfect obedience to 
the Holy See, by submitting his judgment to the decisions of 
the Pope ; or, at once, to renounce obedience to the Vicar 
of Christ, and declare open war against the whole Christian 
world. 

To retract, would be the loss of all the credit that was gra- 
tifying and tempting to him, and that could alone rescue him 
from those dungeons and misery, to which the resentment of 
those, whose interests would suffer by Reform, was determined 
to consign him. Yet a chasm of horrors yawned before him, 
if he advanced. Several had been burnt at the stake, since he 
had left his cradle; and he heard the angriest denunciations 
around him, that he should be added to the number. His 
situation, at this thne, was indeed, such as would have filled 
any other person with the most disquieting apprehensions. 
He could not expect that a Prince so prudent and cautious as 
Frederic would, on his account, set at defiance the thunders 
of the Church, and brave the Papal power, which had crushed 
some of the most powerful of the German Emperors. He 
knew what veneration was paid in that age, to Ecclesiastical 
decisions ; what terrors Ecclesiastical censures carried along 
with them ; and how easily these might intimidate and shake 
a Prince, who was rather his protector from policy, than his 
disciple frOm conviction. If he should be obliged to quit 
Saxony, he had no prospect of any other asylum, and must 
istand exposed to whatever punishment the rage or bigotry of 
his enemies could inflict. Though sensible of his danger, he 
discovered no symptoms of timidity or remissness, but contir 
ziijed to vindicate his own conduct and opinions, and to in- 
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veigh agsdnst those of his adversaries, with more vehemence 
than ever. He appealed fix)m the judgment of the Pope, to 
that of a General Council, which, when legally assembled, 
was, he said, a power superior to that of the Pope, and could 
afford redress to the oppressed. 

He fiirther remarked, that the Prophet forbids us to put 
trust or confidence in men, even in princes, to whose judg- 
ment nothing ought less to be committed than the word of 
Grod, protesting, however, at the same time, that he had.no 
intention to speak anything against the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, nor against the authority of the Holy See. 
Leo X., still unwiUing, or afraid to push matters to extremi- 
ties, against this unruly Son of the Church, addressed a con- 
cUiatory message to the Elector of Saxony. This was accom- 
panied by a present, which a very short time before, would 
have had the most pleasing effects on the mind of the Elector: 
it was the consecrated Rose, which the Pontiff had been in 
the habit of sending annually to those princes for whom he 
professed a more than usual affection and regard. This sacred 
and honourable present came too late. The rose had lost its 
fragrance vrith the half-reformed Elector.* And even had this 
not been the case, a circumstance occurred at that time, which 
diverted the attention of the Pope from the affairs of the 
Church, furnished the Elector with additional motives to con- 
tinue his protection to the Reformer, and gave Luther himself 
time, and new means to promote the great. objects of his oppo- 
sition to the Court of Rome, and the authority of the Pontiff. 
The letters and present of the Pope, were sent by the hands 
of Miltitz, a Saxon Knight attached to the Papal Court, and 
one of Leo's chamberlains. By the same person, the Pope 
wrote to PfeflSnger, Counsellor of State to the Elector, re- 
qnesting him to use his influence with his master, to stop the 
progress of the Reformation, and to imitate the piety and reli- 

^ons zeal of his ancestors. A similar request was made to 
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* Frederic may be called the real author of the German Reformation. He 
called the wise and mild Melancthon to his University, Ostensibly to teach 
Oi«ek, bat also to siTe Lather a companion, and a serviceable cennsellor. 
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Spala ino, Secretary of State to the Elector. These letters 
are dated eady in January, 1519 ; but before Miltitz airived 
with them in Germany, the Emperor Maximilian died, and 
his death, for a time, changed the face of affairs. / 

During the interregnum, the Prince Elector, Duke of 
Saxony, as Vicar of the Empire, possessed sufficient power to 
protect and cherish Lutheranism in its infancy. " The vio- 
lent tempest," says Luther, " subsided by little and little, 
and the Pontifical thunders of excommunication, were gra- 
dually more and more despised." The resolutions of Frederic 
were not a little confirmed by a letter, which he received in 
the Spring of 1519, from the learned Erasmus. 

This circumstance somewhat delayed the negociations of 
Miltitz ; yet in the course of the year a conference was had 
with Luther at Altenburg; a^d this prudent and sensible 
minister, so far succeeded with him, by playing off upon his 
vanity, and by solemnly and earnestly reprobatmg the wicked 
conduct of Tetzel, that our hitherto inflexible Reformer con- 
sented to write a submissive letter to Leo X., and once more^ 
promised to be silent respecting Indulgences, provided that 
the same obligation should be imposed upon his adversaries. 

Li proposing a compromise of silence on both sides, in the 
affair of Indulgences, he may be thought to have acted incon- 
sistently with his former declarations, and to have conceded 
too much to the hierarchy, but the answer is, he had already 
manfiiUy resisted the Roman See in that abominable traffic, 
and he began to hesitate how iax it was his proper business 
to proceed further in a matter of that sort ; in a word, his 
conscience was at present puzzled respecting the extent of 
the obedience which he ow^d to the Rulers, whose authority 
he then allowed ; harassed mth doubts, and perfectly aware 
of the danger that threatened him, he would have given tl^e 
world for a soimd and discreet Counsellor; of the danger, he 
sought no partner; but, alas, his best and wisest friends when 
pressed closely concerning the most critical and perilous part 
of the conflict, absolutely stood aloof. 

lEIad the Court of Rome been prudent enough to have. 
accepted of the submission made by Luther, they would 
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almost have nipped in the bud the cause of the Befonnation> 
or would, at least, have considerably retarded its growth and 
progress. Haying gained over the head, the members would, 
with greater fiudtily, have been reduced to obedience. But 
the flaming and excessive zeal of some inconsiderate bigots 
renewed, happily for the truth, the divisions, which were so 
near being healed ; and by animating both Luth^ and his 
followers to look deeper into the enormities that prevailed in 
the Papal Hierarchy, promoted the principles, and augmented 
the spirit, which produced, at length, the Blessed Bef<»ma^ 
tion. 

Previously, however, to writing this obedient letter, Luther 
wrote one to Miltitz, in which he censures, in somewhat se- 
vere terms, the conduct even of the Pope himself, who had 
g^ven the Archbishop of Mentz, a dispensation to hold several 
bishoprics, by which he had so nourished his ambition and 
avarice, that a kind of necessity had been imposed upon him> 
to abuse the promulgation of Indulgences, in order to raise 
money for the numerous expences to which he had exposed 
himself. Luther also charged the Pope with being under 
undue influence to the Florentines, particularly to his own 
family of the Medici, who were accused of great covetousness, 
pride, and ambition. About this period, Andrew Bodenstein, 
called by himself Carlostadt, from the place of his birth, 
having embraced the opinions of Luther, published a thesis in 
their defence. This called forth the learning and powerful 
abilities of Eccius. To enter into a detail of the disputes at 
Leipsic, between Eccius, Carlostadt, and Luther, would nei- 
ther edify the reader, nor illustrate this history.* As usual, 

* One beneficial effect of tbb dispntation, was the complete conviction of 
Melancthon, of the absurdities of the Romish religion, and of the soundness of 
the principles of his persecuted friend. Melancthon had been among the spec- 
tators of Lnther's attack on indolences ; but though he approved of a Refor> 
mation in the Chorch, his mild and timid disposition hath hitherto prevented 
him from engagmg in any of these disputes. He had been appointed Professor 
of Greek in the University of Wittemburg, and had as yet employed his time 
principally in attending to the duties of that office ; but this controversy with 
Eekins, made soch an impression on his mind, that he was now determined to 
ei^we witk his eompaaioo, in the importaitt contest for Christian I^^ 
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both sides claimed the victory : an indifferent observer might 
remark, that neither deserved it. These disputes commenced 
on the 25th of June, and ended on the 15th of July following. 
Before they entered upon the debate, which was conducted 
in the Hall of the Castle at Leipsic, in the presence of George, 
Duke of Saxony, and a large concourse of other eminent per- 
sons, Eccius proposed to appoint suitable judges. Luther, 
with his characteristic boldness and impetuosity, replied, 
** that all the world might be the judge." The Universities 
of Paris and Erfurt were at length fixed upon. The questions 
agitated, embrace many of the opinions which still divide the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches ; and they were discussed 
in a manner, and with a spirit by no means honourable to 
either of the disputants, or the Universities of Paris and 
Erfurt. If, however, these disputes had but little effect, while 
they were carried on by both parties in propria-persona, when 
they were renewed in writing, they called forth the efforts of 
many learned and eminent scholars; amongst whom were 
Melancthon and Erasmus, whose various publications awak- 
ened the spirit of enquiry, and forwarded, in a very powerful 
manner, the cause of the Reformation.* 

truth* Melancthon must therefore be considered as an eminent assistant in 
the work of the Reformation^ for which his piety and talents rendered him 
eminently qualified, though his timidity sometimes led him to make concessions 
fbt the sake of peace, to which other Reformers would have refused to yield, 
and filled him with fears, when in reality there was no danger. 

* The reputation and authority of Erasmus, were so high in Europe at the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century, and his works were read with such uni- 
versal admiration, that the efiect of these deserves to be mentioned as one of 
the circumstances which contributed towards Luther's success. 

His acute judgment, and extensive erudition, enabled him to discover many 
errors, both in the doctrine and worship of the Romish Church ; some of these 
he confuted with great solidity of reasoning and force of eloquence. Others 
he treated as objects of ridicule, and turned agamst them that inunitable tor- 
rent of popular and satirical wit, of which he had the command. There was 
hardly any opinion or practice of the Romish Church which Luther endear 
Toored to reform, but what had been previously animadverted upon by Eras- 
mus, and had afforded him subject either of censure or of raillery. 

Various circumstances, however, prevented Erasmus from holding the same 
course with Luther. The natural timidity of his temper; his want of that 
aireDgih of mind, which alone can prompt a man to assume the character of a 
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Nor was the spirit of opposition to the doctrines and usur- 
pations of the Church of Some, confined to Saxony alone: an 
attack no less violent, and occasioned by the same causes, 
was made upon them about this time in Switzerland. The 
Franciscans being intrusted with the promulgation of indul- 
gences in that country, executed their commission with the 
same indiscretion and rapaciousness, which had rendered the 
Dominicans so odious in Germany. They proceeded, never- 
theless, with uninterrupted success, till they arrived at Zurich. 
There Zuinglius, a man not inferior to Luther himself in zeal 
and intrepidity, ventured to oppose them; and being animated 
with a republican boldness, and £ree firom those restraints 
which subjection to the will of a Prince imposed on the Ger- 
man Beformer, he advanced with more daring and rapid steps 
to overturn the whole fabric of the established religion. The 
appearance of such a vigorous auxiliary, and the progress 
which he made, was at first matter of great joy to Luther. 
On the other hand, the decrees of the Universities of Cologne 
and Louvaine, which pronounced his opinions to be erroneous 
afforded great cause of triumph to his adversaries. 

After the firuitless disputes at Leipsic, Luther returned to 
Wittemberg, where Miltitz renewed his efforts to reconcile 
Luther to the Pope and the Church, and prevailed upon him^ 
by calling in the Society of the Augustine Monks, to which 
Luther belonged, to write again to the Pope, with a further 
and more explicit account of his conduct Under the pretext 
of obedience, respect, and even affection for the Pontiff, he 
conveyed the most determined opposition, the most bitter 

Reformer ; his cxcestiTe deference to persons in high stations ; his dread of 
losing the pensions and other emoluments, which their liberality had conferred 
npon him ; his extreme Io?e of peace, and hopes of reforming abases, gra- 
doally and by gentle methods, all concurred in determining him not only to 
repress and to moderate the zeal with which he had once been animated 
against the errors of the Chorch, but to assume the character of a mediator 
between Luther and hb opponents. But though Erasmus soon began to cen- 
sure Lather, as too daring and impetuous, and was at last prevailed upon to 
write against him, he must, nevertheless, be considered as his forerunner and 
anxiliary in this war upon the Church. He first scattered the seeds, which 
Lather cherished, and brought to maturity. 
VOL. II. E 
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satire, and the most marked contempt ; insomuch, that it is 
scarcely possible to conceiye a composition more replete with 
insnh and offence, than that which Luther affected to allow 
himself to be prevailed on to write by the representations of 
his own fraternity. After justifying the asperity with which 
he has commented on the misconduct of his adversaries, by 
the example of Christ, and of the Prophets and Apostles, he 
thus proceeds : " I must, however, acknowledge, my total 
abhorrence of your See ; the Roman Court, which neither 
you nor any man can deny, is more corrupt than either Baby- 
lon or Sodom, and according to the best of my information, is 
sunk into the most deplorable and notorious impiety. For 
what has Rome poured out for these many years past, (as you 
well know) but the desolation of all things, both of body and 
. soul, and the worst examples of all iniquity. It is, indeed, as 
clear as daylight to all mankind, that the Roman Church, 
formerly the most holy of all Churches, is become the most 
licentious den of thieves, the most shameless of all brothels, 
the kingdom of sin, of death, and of hell ; the wickedness of 
which, not Antichrist himself could conceive. The fate of 
the Court of Rome is decreed ; the wrath of God is upon it ; 
advice it detests ; Reformation it dreads ; the fury, of its im- 
piety cannot be mitigated, and it has now fulfilled that which 
was said of its Mother, we have medicined Babylon, and she 
is not healed ; let us therefore leave her. It was the office of 
you and your Cardinals to have applied a remedy ; but the 
disorder derides the hand of the physician, " n^c audit currus 
habenas." 

" Allow me, however, to caution you, my good father Leo, 
against those syrens who would persuade you that you are not 
altogether a man, but a compound of man and God, and can 
oommscnd and require whatever you please. This, I assure 
you, will be of no avail. You are the servant of servants, 
and, of all mankind, are seated in the most deplorable and 
perilous place. Be not deceived by those who pretend that 
you are lord of the earth, that there can be no Christian 
without your authority, and that you have any power in 
Heaven, in Hell, or in Purgatory. They are your enemies. 
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and geek to destroy your soul, as it was said by Esaias, O my 
people, they who pronounce you happy deceive you. Thus 
they impose upon you, who exalt you above a Council and 
the universal Church; and who attribute to you alone the 
light of interpreting &e Scriptures, and endeavour, under 
your name, to establish their own impiety. Alas, by their 
means, Satan has made great gain among your predecessors.*' 
Thus the undaunted spirit of Luther acquired additional 
finrtitude £rom every instance of opposition; and pushing on 
his inquiries and attacks from one doctrine to another, he 
began to shake the firmest foundations on which the wealth 
or power of the Church was established. Leo came at last to 
be convinced, that all hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance 
were vain ;' several Prelates of great wisdom exclaimed, no 
less than Luther^s personal adversaries, against the Pope's 
unprecedented lenity, in permitting an incorrigible heretic, 
who during three years had been endeavouring to subvat 
every thing sacred and venerable, still to remain within the 
bosom of the Church ; the dignity of the Papal See rendered 
the most vigorous proceedings necessary ; the new Emperor, 
it was hoped, would support its authority ; nor did it seem 
probable, that the Elector of Saxony would so far forget his 
usual caution as to set himself in opposition to their united 
power. The college of Cardinals was often assembled, in 
order to prepare the sentence with due deliberation, and the 
ablest canonists were consulted how it might be expressed 
with unexceptionable formality. At last, on the fifteenth of 
June, 1520, the Bull, so &tal to the Church of Rome, was 
issued. Forty-one propositions, extracted out of Luther's 
works, are therein condemned as heretical, scandalous, and 
offensive to pious ears ; all persons are forbidden to read his 
writings, upon pain of excommunication ; such as had any of 
them in their custody were commanded to commit them to the 
flames; he himself, if he did not within sixty days publicly 
recant his errors, and bum his books, is pronounced an obsti- 
nate heretic ; is excommunicated and delivered unto Satan 
for the destruction of his flesh ; and all secular Princes are 

£ 2 
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required, under pain of incurring the same censure, to seize 
his person, that he might be punished as his crimes deserved. 
The Bull then proceeds to narrate the mild and paternal 
behaviour of the Pontiff; and contrasts it with the pertina- 
cious and obstinate conduct of Luther, whom the Papal Court 
might instantly condemn as a notorious heretic ; but that, 
unwilling to proceed to harsh measures, Luther and his adhe- 
rents are conjured in it, to return to their duty, and renounce 
their errors ; assuring them, that if they give manifest proof of 
their obedience, by destrojdng and disavowing their writings, 
within six days, they should be graciously received to the 
bosom and protection of the Church ; but that, should they 
persist in their errors and contumacy, after the time specified, 
they should be proceeded against immediately, as obstinate 
and perverse heretics ; and receive the punishment which the 
law in such cases has provided. The Bull of Leo X.,* instead 
of allaying the tumults, called forth all the zeal and energy of 
Luther, and his powerfiil and numerous Mends. * To such a 
pitch of exasperation did this measure raise the intrepid and 
daring innovator, that he threw off, in the most imequivocal 
manner, all forms of respect, and even decency, towards the 
Pope, the Councils, and the Catholic Church. Refusing to 
appear to the Pope's citation, he boldly exclaimed, " I defer 
my appearing there, until I am followed by five thousand 
horse, and twenty thousand foot : then will I make myself 
believed." No epithet of a rude and offensive nature, was 
spared in representing the character and conduct of the Pope 
and his whole court : that court, Luther declared he const- 

* In this Ball, Leo declared, ** that by the power of the keys given to Saint 
Peter, and to his successors, the Bishop of Rome had a right to pardon to the 
•faithful all the guilt and piuiishment of their actual sins ; to wit, the guilt by 
means of the sacrament of penance, and the temporal punishment by means 
of Indulgence, whether in this life or in purgatory, and that by those Indnlgen- 
ces he could apply to the living and the dead, the supei^bundande of tin 
merits of Jesus Christ and the Saints, either by way of absolution, or by way 
of suffrage ; so that the living and the dead, participatmg of those Indulgences, 
were delivered from the punishment, that the Divine Justice would inflict on 
them foi^ their actual sins." 
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derod to be '^deqparatdy wicked: he detested it, he had with* 
stood ity and should continue to withstand it, as long as he 
{neaerFedanythingof the Spirit of the GospeL It was a most 
licentious den of thieves : Antichrist could add nothing to its 
impiety. What can a Pope do among such monsters of 
wickedness, even supposing him to be supported by three or 
£Mnr learned and exceUent Cardinals ? he is like a lamb in the 
midst of wolves, as a Daniel among the lions, or as an Ezekiel 
among scorpions." 

He once more appealed to a General CouncU, and hesitates 
not to call the Supreme Pontiff, whose authority he had lately 
declared as inferior only to that of the Lord Jesus Christ, a 
tyrant, a heretic, an apostate, and Antichrist himself. He even 
summons the Pope and his Cardinals to repent of their sins, 
and renounce their errors, (^ he would otherwise deliver over 
both them and their Bull, with all their decretals,- to Satan, 
that by the destruction of the flesh, their souls may be liberated 
in the coming of Our Lord. 

Being now persuaded that Leo had been guilty both of 
impiety and injustice in his proceedings against him, he 
boldly declared, the Pope to be that man of sin, or Antichrist 
whose appearance is foretold in the New Testament ; he de- 
claimed against his tyranny and usurpations, witli greater 
violence than ever; he exhorted all Christian Princes to shake 
off such an ignominious yoke ; and boasted of his own happi- 
ness in being marked out as the object of Ecclesiastical indig- 
nation, because he had ventured to assert the liberty of man- 
kind. 

On the 10th of December, 1520, he caused a kind of 
funeral pile to be erected without the walls of Wittcmberg, 
surrounded by scaffolds, as for a public spectacle; and when 
the places thus prepared were filled by the members of the 
University, and the inhabitants of the city, Luther made his 
appearance with many attendants, bringing with him several 
volumes, containing the decrees of Gratiau, the decretals of 
the Popes, the constitutions, called the Extravagants, the 
writings of Eccius and of Emser, another of his antagonists ; 
and, finally, a copy of the Bull of Leo X. The pile being 
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then set on fire, he, with his own hands, committed the books 
to the flames, exclaiming at the same time, ^^ Because ye 
have troubled the holy of the Lord, ye shall be bumt with 
eternal fire." 

That there might be no mistalce respecting the real senti- 
ments of these zealous Reformers, on the following day, 
Luther mounted the pulpit, and openly declared that the con- 
flagration they had just seen, was a matter of small import- 
ance ; that, " it would be more to the purpose, if the Pope 
himself, or in other words, the Papal See, were also burnt." 

In less than a month after this noble and important step 
had been taken by the Saxon Reformer, a second BuU was 
issued out against him, on the 6th of January, 1521, by which 
he was expelled from the communion of the Church, for 
having insulted the majesty, and disowned the supremacy of 
the Roman Pontifi*. 

The Reformer had now changed his tone, firom deprecation 
to defiance. Leo still continued to thunder with all the power 
of the Vatican ; and the opposing Monk, kindling with the 
struggle, and committing himself fiilly to an iireconcileable 
warfare, fought his long battle fiercely, ably, and unshrink- 
ingly. His mind became enlightened with new perceptions 
of divine truth : grander energies operated with him ; his 
conscience was sincerely interested in his magnifying cause ; 
coadjutors now started up on all sides; emulation, resentment, 
hope and inspiration glowed within him ; and his Northern 
countrymen strenuously incited and supported him ; till the 
insignificant fiiar, as he had truly called himself, became, at 
last, aggrandized to a magnitude, m influence, and a celebrity, 
which, on the subject of religion, no other individual since the 
death of Mahomet, had been able to acquire. No secular 
prince, however, had hitherto embraced Luther's opinions, no 
change in the established forms of worship had been intro« 
,duced, and no encroachments had been made upon the pos* 
sessions or jurisdiction of the Clergy, neither party had yet 
proceeded to action, and the controversy, though conducted 
with great heat and passion on both sides, was still carried 
on with its proper weapons, with theses, disputations, and 
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replies. A deep impression however, was made upon the 
miads of the people ; their reverence for ancient institutions 
and doctrines, was shaken, and the materials were already 
scattered, which kindled into the combustion that soon spread 
over all Germany. Students crowded from every province of 
the Empire, to Wittemberg; and under Luther himself, 
Melancthon, Carlostadius, and other masters, then reckoned 
eminent, imbibed opuuons which, on their return, they propa- 
gated among their countrymen, who listened to them with 
that fond attention, which truth, when accompanied with 
novelty, naturally commands. 

During the course of these transactions, the Court of Home, 
though under the direction of one of its ablest Fonlifis, neither 
formed its schemes with that profound sagacity, nor executed 
them with that steady perseverance, which had long rendered 
it the most perfect model of political wisdom to the rest of 
Europe. When Luther began to declaim against Indulgences, 
two different methods of tieating him lay before tlie Pope ; by 
adopting one of which, the attempt, it is probable, might have 
been crushed, and by the other, it might have been rendered 
innocent. K Luther's first departure from the doctrines of the 
Church had instantly drawn upon him the weight of its cen- 
sures, the dread of these might have restrained the Elector of 
Saxony from protecting him, might have detencd tlie people 
from listening to his Discourses, or even might have overawed 
Luther himself; and his name, like that of many good men 
before his time, would now have been known to the world, 
only for his honest but ill-timed effort to correct the corrup- 
tion of the Romish Church. On the other hand, if tlie Pope 
had early testified some displeasure with tlie vices and ex- 
cesses of the friars, who had been employed in publishing 
Indulgences, if he had not forbidden the mentioning of con- 
troverted points, in discourses addressed to the people, if ho 
had enjoined the disputants on both sides to be silent ; if ho 
had been careM not to risk the credit of the Church, by 
defining articles which had hitherto been left undetermined ; 
Luther would probably have stopt short at his first discove- 
ries; he would not have been forced in self defence to veiilurc 
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upon new ground, and the whole controversy might possibly 
have died away insensibly ; or being confined entirely to the 
schoolsi might have been carried on with as little detriment 
to the peace and unity of the Romish Church, as that which 
the Franciscans maintained with the Dominicans, concerning 
the immaculate conception, or that between the Jansenists 
and Jesuits, concerning the operations of grace. But Leo, 
by fluctuating between these opposite systems, and by embrac- 
ing them alternately, defeated the effects of both, by an im- 
proper exertion of authority ; Luther was exasperated, but 
not restrained by a mistaken exercise of lenity; time- was 
given for his opinions to spread, but no progress was made 
towards reconciling him to the Church : and even the sen- 
tence of excommunication, which at another juncture might 
have been decisive, was delayed so long, that it became, at 
last, scarcely an object of terror. 

Such a series of errors in the measures of a Court, seldom 
charged with mistaMng its own true interest, is not more asto- 
nishing than the wisdom which appeared in Luther's conduct, 
though a perfect stranger to the maxims of worldly wisdom, 
and incapable, from the impetuosity of his temper, of observ- 
ing them, he was led naturally, by the method in which he 
made his discoveries, to carry on his operations, in a manner 
which contributed more to their success^ than if every step 
he took, had been prescribed by the most artful policy. At 
the time when he set himself to oppose Tetzel, he was fiar 
from intending that Reformation which he afterwards effected, 
and would have trembled with horror at the thoughts of what 
at last he gloried in accomplishing. The knowledge of truth 
was not poured into his mind all at once by any special reve- 
lation, he acquired it by industry and meditation, and his pro- 
gress of consequence was gradual. The doctrines of Popery 
are so closely connected, that the exposing of one error, con- 
ducted him naturally to the detection of others ; and all the 
parts of that artificial fabric were so united together, that the 
pulling down of one, loosened the foundation of the rest, and 
rendered it more easy to overturn them. In confuting the 
extravagant tenets concerning Indulgences, he was obliged to 
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inquire into ihe tme cause of our justification and acceptance 
with God. The knowledge of that discovered to him by de- 
greesy the inutiUty of pilgrimages and penances; the yanity of 
relying on the intercession of saints ; the impiety of worship- 
ping them; the abuses of auricular confession^ and the imagi- 
nary existence of Purgatory. The detection of so many errors 
led him, of course, to consider the character of the Clergy 
\rho taught them, and their exorbitant wealth: the severe 
injonction of ceUbacy, together with the intolerable rigour of 
monastic vows, appeared to him the great sources of their 
Boxraption. From thence, it was but one step to call in ques- 
tion the divine original of the Papal Power, which authorized 
ind supported such a system of errors. As the unavoidable 
result of the whole, he disclaimed the infaUibihty of the Pope, 
lie decisions of Schoolmen, or any other human authority, 
ind appealed to the word of God, as the only standard of 
ideological truth : to this gradual progress, Luther owed his 
loccess. His hearers were not shocked at first by any pro- 
position too repugnant to their ancient prejudices, or too re- 
mote firom established opinions. They were conducted insen- 
sibly firom one doctrine to another ; their faith and conviction 
were able to keep pace with his discoveries. To the same 
catuse was owing, the inattention and even indifference with 
which Leo viewed Luther's first proceedings. A direct or 
Solent attack upon the authority of the Church, would at once 
have drawn upon Luther, the whole weight of its vengeance ; 
bat as this was far firom his thoughts, as he continued long to 
profess great respect to the Pope, and made repeated offers of 
sabmission to his decisions, there seemed to be no reason fi>r 
apprehending that he would prove the author of any desperate 
revolt, and he was forced to proceed step by step in under- 
mining the Constitution of the Church, until the remedy 
applied at last, came too late to produce any effect 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIET OF WORMS. 

Every one must allow to Luther the merit of imcommon 
fortitude, zeal, and constancy. This was manifested in a con* 
spicuous manner at the Diet of Worms, which was assembled 
early in the year 1521, by the Emperor, Charles V. To this 
assembly Luther was summoned to appear ; and he did not 
hesitate promptly to obey the summons, declaring to his 
£riends, who were alarmed for his safety, should he comply, 
that were he sure to encounter there as many devils as there 
were tiles on the houses, he would not disobey the call. He 
arrived at the City of Worms, on the sixteenth of April, at- 
tended by a numerous and splendid retinue, and his reception 
was such as he might have reckoned a full reward of all his 
labours, if vanity and the love of applause had been the prin- 
ciples by which he was influenced. Greater crowds assem- 
bled to behold him than had appeared at the Emperor's pub^ 
lie entry ; his apartments were daily filled with princes and 
personages of the highest rank, and he was treated with all the 
respect paid to those who possess the power of directing the 
understanding and sentiments of other men; an homage, 
more sincere, as well as more flattering, than any which pre- 
eminence in birth or condition can command. 

He was conducted to the Diet on the following day, by tlie 
Marshal Count Pappenheim, who informed him that he would 
not be permitted to address the assembly, but must give un- 
equivocal answers to such questions as should be put to him. 
Being asked whether the books published in his name, the 
titles whereof were recited to him, were indeed, his own pub- 
lications ; and also, if they were, whether he was prepared to 
retract what had been condemned by the Pope's Bull in them ; 
he replied, that certainly the books were his, and that he 
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should never deny them ; but that with respect to retracting 
anything he had advanced in those books^ it was a matter of 
such importance, that he requested a Uttle time to consider, 
before he gave his answer. Accordingly, he was allowed till 
the following day, to deliver a verbal and decided resolution. 

Encouraged by the plaudits and the advice of numerous 
Mends, and urged on to constancy by the admiration of the 
populace, he again appeared before the Diet, at the time ap- 
pointed« He deUvered a very long and eloquent oration, in 
which he declared, that some of his writings being pubUshed 
purely for the promotion of piety and good morals, he could 
not be expected to condemn, what both friends and enemies 
allowed to be useful and innocent; — that others being directed 
principally against the tyranny of the Papistical doctrines, 
which had given such general offence, he could not retract 
them without betraying the cause of liberty and truth, which 
he had hitherto resolved to support ; — ^but, that with respect 
to the third portion of his writings, which were those vratten 
directly against his various adversaries, he would confess, he 
might have departed from that strict line of mildness and 
decorum, which he ought to have observed ; and that as he 
made no extraordinary pretensions to sanctity, and was rather 
disposed to defend his doctrines than his manners, he should 
only reply in the words of the Saviour, " If I have spoken 
evil, bear v^dtness of the evil," This was the only concession 
he appeared disposed to make, except, that if any of his doc- 
trines could be proved to be opposed to the Holy Scriptures, 
he himself would be the first to commit them to the flames. 
Addressing himself immediately to the Emperor and the other 
princes who were present, he said, that the true doctrine, 
when publicly acknowledged, was at all times to be regarded 
as a divine blessing ; but that to rgect it, would infallibly 
bring upon them many serious calamities. 

This harangue not being deemed a satisfactory answer, it 
was demanded of him to say, simply and unequivocally, whe- 
ther he would or would not retract his opinions and writings. 
Now it was, that all the native greatness and dignity of his 
soul became manifest, and he boldly replied in the following 
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tenns) ^^ Since your Majesty and the Sovereigns now present^ 
require a simple answer, I shall reply thus, without evasion, 
and without vehemence. Unless I be convinced, by the tes- 
timony of Scriptiure, or by evident reason (for I cannot rely on 
the authority of the Pope and Councils alone^ since it appears 
they have frequently erred and contradicted each other), and 
unless my conscience be subdued by the word of God, I nei- 
ther can nor will retract anything, seeing that to act against 
my own conscience, is neither safe nor honest.** After which 
he added, in his native German, for he had previously spoken 
in Latin, ^^ Hier stehe ich, ich gan nicht anders. Gott heLflT 
mir. Amen." ^^ Here I take my stand ; I can do no other ; 
God be my help ! Amen." Never, through his whole life, 
did Luther appear to so much advantage as on this memorable 
occasion. Adverting to this magnanimous reply, a short time 
before his death, he said : " Thus God gives us fortitude for 
the occasion ; but I doubt whether I should now find myself 
equal to such a task." 

The answer which Luther had given to the Diet, seemed to 
have placed the matter beyond all further dispute, and that 
nothing remained, but to put the law against heretics, in force 
upon him; yet, through much persuasion, the Emperor wajs 
induced to allow him to remain three days longer at Worms, 
and in the meantime, several persons were permitted to use 
iheir best efforts in private, to persuade him to obedience. 
But every mild and lenient method proving abortive, he was 
commanded to depart from the city, and not to be found 
within the Emperor^s dominions after the expiration of twenty 
days. Some persons even advised the Emperor to disregard 
the safe-conduct which had been granted, and imitating the 
Council of Constance, to destroy at once so dangerous a here- 
tic; but, to the eternal honour of Charles V., he replied, 
" that he would not give himself occasion to blush, as the 
Emperor Sigismund had done in the case of John Huss." 
In thus nobly refusing to depart from the spirit of his religious 
profession, he was encouraged by Lewis, the Elector Count 
Palatine, who declared, that such an act would brand the 
German name with perpetual infamy -, and added, that it was 
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intolerable that the empire should be for ever disgraced and 
reproached for not keeping the public faith, merely to gratify 
the resentment of a few priests. Luther left the City of Worms 
on the twenty-sixth day of April, 1621, accompanied by the 
Imperial Herald. He was met at the gate of the city, by a ' 
numerous body of his friends, from whom he received the 
warmest congratulations and applauses. He then proceeded 
on his journey to Wittemberg. On the twenty-sixth day of 
May, one month after his departure, the Emperor, after re- 
peated solicitations, issued a decree of the Diet against him, 
in which he is represented " as the devil in the semblance of 
a man, and the dress of a monk ;'' and all the subjects of the 
imperial dominions, are required to seize upon him and his 
adhereiits, to destroy their property, and bum their books and 
writings ; and all printers are forbid to publish any of their 
works, without the consent of the Ordinary. Luther, however, 
escaped the rage of his enemies, by a very fortunate and un- 
looked-for circumstance. Passing through a wood on his way 
to Wittemberg, with but a small band of attendants, he was 
seized by several persons in masks, employed by the Elector 
of Saxony, and forcibly carried to the Castle of Wartburg, 
where he remained in privacy the space of nine or ten 
months. This master-piece of poUcy and humanity in Fre- 
derick, was attended by several beneficial efiects. 

While Luther remained in this concealment, he commenced 
a work, that tended more to overturn the vast fabric of Papal 
tyranny, than the whole of his other writings together. Hiis 
was the translation of the Bible into the German language. 
He first published the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, then 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the other books in succession^ 
till the whole New Testament was circulated by the month of 
September, 1522. He then commenced a version of the Old 
Testament, in which he was assisted by Melancthon, Pome- 
ranius, Justus, Jonas, and several other of his learned fiiends. 
This was an undertaking of no less difficulty than importance, 
of which he was extremely fond, and for which he was well 
qualified : he had a competent knowledge of the original lan- 
guages ; a thorough acquaintance with the style and senti- 
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mentB of the ingpired writers ; and though bis compositions 
in Latin were rude and barbarous, he was reckoned a great 
master of the purity of his mother tongue, and could express 
himself with all the elegance of which it is capable. By his 
own assiduous application, together with the assistance of 
Melancthon, and several other of his disciples, he proceeded 
to the completion of these labours, which in their results 
proved more fatal to the Church of Rome, than all his 
other exertions. It was read with wonderful avidity and 
fittention, by persons of every rank. They were astonished 
at discovering, how contrary the precepts of the Author 
of our religion are, to the inventions of those priests who pre* 
tended to be his vicegerents ; and having now in their hand 
the rule of fedth, they thought themselves qualified, by apply- 
ing it, to judge of the established opinions, and to pronounce 
when they were conformable to the standard, or when they 
departed from it. The great advantage arising from Luther's 
translation of the Bible, encouraged the advocates for Refor- 
mation, in the other countries of Europe, to imitate his exam- 
ple, and to publish versions of the Scriptures, in their respec- 
tive languages. 

The Reformation still continued to gain ground, while 
Luther was shut up in the Castle of Wartburg. Not only in 
Upper and Lower Saxony, but throughout the greater part of 
Germany, multitudes revolted from the Church of Rome, and 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformer. The Augustinians 
of Wittemberg, with the approbation of the University, pro- 
ceeded to alter their mode of worship, by abolishing private 
masses, and by giving the cup as well as the bread, to the 
people in the ordinance of the Lord's Supper. But Luther 
received about this time, a violent attack fix»m two unexpected 
quarters, which seemed to check the Reformation firom spread- 
ing in other countries. The one was £rom the University of Paris, 
which published a decree, condemning his opinions as erro- 
neous and heretical; and the other firom Henry YUL of 
England, who wrote a Treatise on the Seven Sacraments of 
tiie Church of Rome, in answer to Luther's *^ Babylonish 
Captivity.'' This Treatise, Henry^ with great formality, pre 
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sented to the Pope, who in return rewarded him with tlie title 
of Defender of the Faith. Luther did not suffer these attacks 
to pass unnoticed. Notwithstanding the respectabiUty of the 
one, and the dignity of the other, he answered both with his 
accustomed boldness and severity, and so powerful were the 
aiguments which he employed, that multitudes both in France 
and England, were led to renounce the errors of Popeiy. 

Luther left his place of retreat on the 4th of March, 1522, 
without the consent or knowledge of the Elector. One of the 
principal causes which led him to take this step with such 
haste, was the information he received of the conduct of Car- 
lostadius, one of his disciples, who, animated with the same 
seal, but possessed of less prudence and moderation than his 
master, began to propagate wild and dangerous opinions, 
chiefly among the lower people. Encouraged by his exhorta- 
tions, they rose in several villages of Saxony, broke into the 
Churches with tumultuary violence, and threw down and de- 
stroyed the images with which they were adorned. These 
irregular and outrageous proceedings, were so repugnant to all 
the Elector's cautious maxims, that if they had not received a 
timely check, they could hardly have failed of alienating from 
the Reformers, a prince, no less jealous of his own authority, 
than afraid of giving offence to the Emperor, and other patrons 
Df the ancient opinions. Luther, sensible of the danger,imme- 
diately quitted his retreat, without waiting for Frederick's 
permission, and returned to Wittemberg. Happily for the 
Reformation, the veneration for his person and authority was 
still so great, that his appearance alone suppressed that ^irit 
of extravagance, which began to seize his party. Cariosta-^ 
dins, and his fanatical followers, struck dumb by his rebukes, 
sdbmitted at once, and declared that they heard the voice of 
an angel, not of a man. 

Before Luther had quitted his Patmos, he had been warned 
not to leave his asylum, in the then dangerous circumstances 
by which he was surrounded. But neither the affectionate 
caution of his friends, nor the cruel threats of his enemies, 
could induce the Saxon Reformer to depart in the smallest 
degree, from what he thought a well-marked line of duty ; he 
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wrote in substance, as follows, " that the accounts of what 
had passed at Wittemberg, had also reduced him to a state of 
despair. That every thing he had as yet suffered, was com- 
paratively mere jests and boy's play ; he could not enough 
lament or express his disapprobation of those tumultuous 
proceedings, the Gospel was in imminent danger of being 
disgraced from this cause, that in regard to himself, he wished 
the Elector to understand most distinctly, that all his HOPE 
AND CONFIDENCE depended most entirely on the justice of 
his cause. The Gospel which he defended, and propagated, 
was by no means a device of his own, but a heavenly gift 
from Jesus Christ our Lord, and he therefore was a servant of 
Christ, and a teacher of the Gospel, and that in future he in- 
tended to go by no other name. Hitherto continued he, ^^ I 
have offered myself for public examination and inquiry ; not 
indeed from any necessity, but because I had hoped, that so 
much humility on my part, might be an inducement to others, 
to listen to 'the truth. But now that I see plainly this extreme 
moderation, is by Satanic art, turned to the advantage of the 
Gospel, I mean no longer to concede in the manner I have 
done during the last year ; not, however, through fear of dan- 
ger, but from respect for my prince. When 1 entered Wobms, 
I dreaded not the innumerable powers of hell ; and, surely, 
this hostile Duke George of Leipsic, is not equal in strength 
or skill, to a single infernal spirit : moreover, the faithM de- 
rive from the Gospel, such a fund of courage and comfort, that 
ihey are allowed to invoke God as their Father. Well, there* 
fore, may I despise the vengeance of this enraged Duke : 
indeed, were the City of Leipsic itself, in the same condition 
that Wittemberg is, I would not hesitate to go there, though 
I were assured that for nine days together, the Heavens would 
pour down Duke Georges, every one of them being many 
times more cruel than the present Duke of that name. As it 
has pleased God to permit this same Duke George to treat 
Jesus Christ with the utmost indignity, it was, doubtless, my 
duty to submit ; nay, I have prayed for him often, and will 
again pray for him, though I am persuaded he would kill me 
with a single word, if it were in his power. I write these 
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thingSy that your Highness may know, how I consider myself, 
in retoming to Wittemberg, to be mider a far more powerfiil 
protection than any which the Elector of Saxony can aJflford 
me : to be plain, I do not wish to be protected by your High- 
ness ; it nerer entered my mind to request your defence of my 
person ; nay, it is my decided judgment that, on the contraiy, 
your Hig^ess will rather receive support and protection from 
the prayers of Luther, and the good cause in which he is 
embarked. It is a cause which does not call for the help of 
the sword : Qody himself, will take care of it, without human aid. 
I positively declare, tliat if I knew your Highness intended 
to defend me by force, I would not now return to Wittemberg. 
This is a case where God alone should direct, and men stand still 
and wait the event without anxiety, and that man will be 
found to defend both himself and others the most bravely, 
who has the firmest confidence in God. Your Highness has 
but a very feeble reliance on God, and for that reaspn, I can- 
not think of resting my defence and hopes of deliverance on 
you. Still you wish to know what your duty is in 
THIS BUSINESS ? and you express a fear, that you may not 
have been sufficiently active : my answer is, you have already 
done TOO much, and that at present you ought to do nothing. 
Qod does not allow, that either your Highness or myseli^ 
should defend the cause of truth by force ; if you do but be- 
lieve this, you will be quite safe, but if not, my fidth on tliis 
head will remain unshaken, and I shall be compelled to leave 
you, a prey to that anxiety which will attend your incredulily. 
If I should be taken, or even put to death, you must stand 
excused, even in the judgment of my best Mends, because I 
liave not followed your advice. Think not of opposing the 
Emperor by force, permit him to do what he pleases with the 
lives and properties of your subjects. It seems impossible, 
however, tliat he should require you to be my executioner, 
when all the world knows the privileges which belong to the 
place of my nativity. But if so unreasonable a demand be 
made, and your Highness would make me acquainted with 
the fact, I will engage, whether you do or do not believe me, 
that no harm shall happen to your Highness on my account, 
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either in body, mind, or estate. Be assured, this business k 
decided in the Councils of Heaven, in a very different manner 
fix)m what it is by the Regency at Nuremberg, and we shall 
shortly see, that those who now dream they have absolutely 
devoured the Gospel, have not as yet even begun their ima- 
ginary feast. There is another being, abundantly more power- 
ful than Duke George, with whom I have to do ; this Being 
knows me perfectly well, and I trust I have a little knowledge 
of HIM. If your Illustrious Highness could but believe this, 
you would see the Glory of God. But you remain in dark- 
ness, through your unbelief. Glory and praise be to God for 
evermore." 

So extraordinary a letter has rarely been framed by a sub- 
ject, and transmitted to a kind prince, whose directions he 
was at that moment positively disobeying : but Luther saw a 
DIVINE HAND in this whole struggle for Christian liberty. 
As to Frederic, we see him trembling for the safety of Luther, 
and uneasy in his conscience, lest he should desert the causa 
of (Jod. What this wise prince would have done, in case 
Charles V. had seriously demanded Luther's person to be 
given up to the Papal vengeance, it may be hard to say. His 
prudential maxims constantly led him to evade such a crisis, 
if possible ; and as he was well acquainted with the activity 
and also the energy of Luther's disposition, nothing could be 
more natural than for him, through the medium of his confi- 
dential friends and agents, to have said, "remain in your 
asylum for the present, you are under a sentence of condem- 
nation, and you had better not provoke your enemies to exe- 
cute it. The Duke George, who lives at Leipsic, is your 
inveterate enemy, and it seems you have heard of the severe 
edict of Nuremberg. It is not in my power to defend youj 
beyond a certain point : moreover, were I disposed to use 
force, I might lose my life and property, in contending with a 
Potentate so powerful as the Emperor of Germany ; still, I 
would not shrink from my duty. Tell me, plainly, what you 
think I ought to do ; perhaps I have been too timid in this 
momentous affair." 

The preceding letter of Luther, must evidently appear to 
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have been written in reply to such previoos admonitions and 
obsenrations as these, even though the greater part of them 
were not actually found among the se\'^eral documents already 
before the reader. 

The Elector, upon receiving this answer, was astonished at 
the intrepidity of the Reformer, and no doubt concluded, that, 
on his own part, the most consummate care and caution were 
never more called for, than at the present juncture, for the 
purpose of tempering the impetuosity and fervor of the deter- 
minations of the man, whom, however, it was impossible he 
should not both admire and love; he, therefore, did not choose 
to communicate in writing, his sentiments to Luther himself, 
bat directed a trusty agent, Jerome Schurff, to say and do 
every thing which he wished to have said and done, in this 
delicate business. Accordingly, Schurff visited Luther, and 
after assuring him of the kindness and goodwill of the Elector^ 
informed him, it was his Highnesses desire, that he should 
compose a letter to him, in a somewhat different style from the 
former, that he might shew it to his Mends, and to the princes, 
and to the other great men of the country. In this letter, he 
was to give the reasons which had induced him to return to 
Wittemberg, and he might openly avow, that he had taken 
this step without the orders of his prince ; at the same time, 
he ought to make a decent declaration, that he certainly in- 
tended to put no person whatever to inconvenience. 

The letter stands in the Latin Edition of Luther's Works, 
without alteration, and is in substance to this effect 

^* Most Illustrious Prince, and most Kind Master, 

I have very diligently considered, that in 
returning to Wittemberg, without the permission of your 
Clemency, and even without so much as asking that permis- 
rion, it was my bounden duty to take care that this step should 
in no way prove injurious to your Clemency; for I am well 
aware, that with some appearance of truth, my conduct is 
capable of being represented as causing a multitude of dan- 
gers .and difficulties to your person, to your government, and 
to your subjects, and more especially to myself ; being one, 
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who has reason every hour to expect a yiolent death from the 
Imperial Edicts, and the Papal Thunders; however, what can 
I d^ the most urgent reason compels me to this step ; the 
divine will is plain, and leaves me no choice ; I must not act 
a double part, to please any creature in existence ; then be it 
80 ; come what will, I return to Wittemberg, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, who is the Lord of life and death. 

That your Clemency may not be ignorant of the just grounds 
of my conduct, I have determined to state faithftdly, the prin- 
cipal motives which have influenced my mind in this business. 

1. My first motive is, I am called back by the Letters erf 
the Church and People of Wittemberg, and this with much 
solicitation and entreaty. Now, since there is no denying 
that the Reformation which has already taken place in that 
Church, has been effected through my instrumentality, and 
axDce I cannot but own myself to be in an especial manner, 
the Minister of the Church to which God hath called me ; it 
was impossible for me to refiise a prompt compliance with 
their request, unless I intended to renounce altogether, that 
labor and fidelity which belong to true Christian charity, and 
love of souls. 

2. During my absence firom Wittemberg, Satan hath made 
su^ inroads among my 4ock, and raised such commotions, as 
it is not in my power to repress by mere writing ; MY PRE* 
8ENCE among my people is absolutely necessary. I must liire 
with them, I must talk to them, I must hear them speak, they 
must see my mode of proceeding; I must guide them, and do 
them all the good I can ; they are my children in Christ, and 
my conscience will not permit me to be absent firom them any 
longer, though I should ofiend your Clemency, or bring upon 
myself the indignation of the whole world : the pressing iieces- 
sity of the Church ought, in my judgment, to take place of 
every other consideration. 

3. A third motive is, I am much distressed by a weU- 
grounded apprehension, that some great and violent sedition 
will arise in Germany, and make that country undergo griefv- 
ous punishments, for its contempt and ingratitude towards a 
kind providence. 
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Howevety once God, through his Prophet Ezekiel, requires 
OS to appose ourselves as a wall for the people, I have judged 
it needful to obey the divine command, and in concert with 
my fiieads^ to take this matter into our most serious consider^ 
ation, and to do every thing which we possibly can in the way 
of instruction, admonition, and exhortation, to avert, or at 
least, delay for some time, the heavy wrath of God. All I can 
do, MAT be in vain, and my enemies may ridicule my attempt, 
it will nevertheless be my bounden dufy, to do eveiy thing 
wloch may tend to promote the laudable end I have in view, 
for I may venture to add with great truth, and I wish your 
Clemency to be assured of the fact, that the decisions 
IN the Councils of Heaven, are very differrnt 

FROM THOSE WHICH ARE PRONOUNCED IN THE IMPRp 

rial Regency at Nuremberg, and we shall soon see 
that those who now dream they have absolutely devoured the 
Gospel, have not as yet even begun their imaginary feast 

4. I could enumerate maay other reasons, upon some of 
which, however, I do not lay any great stress, because I have 
not thoroughly considered them. It is enough for me, that 
the Gospel is oppressed, and begins to labour; this sin^ 
consideration has too much force in it, for me to neglect my 
duty, out of regard for any mortal being whatever. 

I humbly, therefore, beseech your Clemency, for these rea- 
sons, to take in good part my return to Wittemberg, without 
your Clemency^s knowledge, without having asked leave, and 
without ord^s. Your Clemency is the Xiord of my poor frail 
body and little fortunes, but Christ is the Lord of the Souls 
which he hath put under my cai?e, and Christ also hath given 
me a spirit for the work ; by no means, therefore, must I de- 
sert these souls ; I trust my Lord and Master Jesus Christ 
will show himself more powerful than our enemies, and that 
he will please to defend and preserve me against all their fuiy, 
but if not, may his good will be done ! On my account, no 
danger, no adversity shall happen to your Clemency ; and 
this promise^i I dare engage to fulfil." 

Martin Luther. 

Wittemberg, March 14tb, 1822. 
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Lutfaer on his return to Wittemberg, resumed his important 
office of preaching ; he had to inform the judgment and cahn 
the passions of a distracted multitude. Few persons, however, 
have been better qualified for the arduous task ; he possessed 
in A very high degree, the requisites which the most approved 
instructors in the art of eloquence have wished their pupils to 
either be endowed with by nature, or to acquire by diligence; 
there prevailed, ahnost universally, a fixed opinion of his unr 
exampled integrity, and of his extraordinary knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; his great sldll in the German language has been 
mentioned before, to all of which, if we add, the immense 
importance of the subjects he had to handle, and his affeo- 
tionate manner of addressing his countrymen, we may cease 
to wonder that Luther's Discourses from the Pulpit, should 
have produced that happy restoration of peace and good arder, 
which, quickly after his arrival at Wittemberg, are known to 
have taken place both in the Town and the University. 

Previous to Luther leaving the Castle of Wartburg, Leo X. 
was cut off by death, and Adrian YT. raised to the Papal 
Chair, on the 9th of January, 1522. His election gave much 
offence to the people of Rome, who expected to have seen a 
person of greater abihties advanced to that dignity,4n times of 
such difficulty and alarm. While Adrian decidedly condenmed 
the doctrines of the Reformation, he had no sooner taken 
possession of the Papacy, than with a candour which highly 
offended the Romish Clergy, he acknowledged that great cor- 
ruptions had crept into the Church, which it was his resolu* 
tion to reform. " Many abominable things,'* said he, " have 
been committed in this Holy Chair, for a long time past, espe- 
cially in Spiritual things; indeed, every thing is changed to 
the worse." 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIET OF NUREMBERG. 

The Emperor had appointed a Diet to be held at Ntirem- 
T)ergy in November, 1522, but being prevented from attending 
in person, his brother Ferdinand officiated in his stead. One 
of the first measures of the new Pontiff, was to send Francis 
Oheregato as his Legate to the Imperial Diet assembled at 
Nuremberg, with a Diploma or Brieve, as it is called, ad- 
dressed to the German Princes. The Brieve is fiill of the 
most virulent invectives against Luther ; who, the Pope said, 
** notwithstanding the sentence of Leo X. which was ordered 
by the Edict of Worms to be executed without delay, conti- 
nued to teach the same errors, and by his fresh publications 
daily to corrupt the morals of the people. The contagion of 
Ids poisoned tongued, like a pestilence, pervaded the country 
to a prodigious extent ; and what was the worst part of the 
mischief, he was supported not only by the vulgar, but by 
several persons of distinction, who had begun to shake off 
their obedience to the Clergy, plunder them of their property, 
and raise civil commotions. The Pope had hoped that a 
venomous plant of this sort, could not have grown in Germany ; 
whereas, he complained it had taken root, and shot forth 
large boughs, through the negligence of those who ought to 
have prevented the evil. Surely, it was a most unaccountable 
thing, that so large and so religious a nation, should be seduced 
by a single pitifrd Friar, who had apostatized from the way 
which Our Lord, and his Apostles, and the Martyrs, and so 
many illustrious persons, and among the rest, the ancestors of 
the Grerman Princes, had all followed to the very present 
time : " What !" said he, " is Luther alone possessed of wis- 
dom, and of the Holy Spirit ? Has the Church been in igno- 
rance, till Luther afforded us this new light ! Ridiculous ! 
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Be assured, ye Princes of Germany^ this Latheran patronage 
of Evangelical Liberty, is a mere pretence. Already, you must 
have discovered it to have been a cloak for robbery and vio- 
lence, and you cannot doubt that those who have torn and 
burnt the sacred Canons, and the Decrees of Councils and 
Popes, will have no respect for the laws of the Empire. They 
have shaken off their obedience to Bishops and Priests ; they 
will not spare the persons, houses, and goods of the laity. 

Lastly : Adrian exhorted the Diet to be unanimous in their 
endeavours to extinguish this devouring Hame of Hereqr, and 
bring back to a sense of their duty, the Arch-heretic, and his 
abettors. But if the ulcerations and extent of the canceat 
appeared to be such as to leave no place for mild and lemesnt 
medicaments, recourse must be had to the cautery, and the 
knife. 

So the Almighty inflicted capital punishment on Dathan 
and Abiram, for their disobedience to the Priest So P£T£B 
THE H£AD OF THE A POSTLES, denounced sudden death on 
Annanias and Sapphira. 

So the ancestors of the German Princes at the Council oi 
Constance, inflicted condign punishment on John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, heretics, that seem to be now alive again, 
in the person of Luther, their great admirer. 

It was below the dignity, even o£ a conscientious Pontiff, to 
admit into a Brieve, in which he was dealing out his threat- 
enings against an obstinate heretic, any admixture of candid 
and ingenuous concession, respecting the prevailing ecclesias* 
tical abuses ! In the instructions, however, given to his 
Nuncio, we find acknowledgments of this kind, which might 
even justify the most acrimonious accusations of Luther : for 
example ; Cheregato was first to inform the Diet, how much 
the Pope was troubled, on account of the progress of Luthar* 
anism, and how necessary it was to adopt vigorous measures 
for its suppression, the design of this heretic was to destroy 
all authority and ord^r, under the sanction of Christian liberty* 
His sect was the cause of robberies, quarrels and scandals. 
Mahomet had drawn men to his party by gratifying their sen- 
iaiial appetites; Luther seduced them in a similar way, by 
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aUowing Monks, Nuns, and laicifious Priests to many. The 
Nuncio was then charged to own explicitly, that all this con- 
ibaon was the effect of men's sins, particulaily of the sins of the 
Clergy and Prelates; that for some years past, biany abuses, 
ABOMINATIONS and EXCESSES, had been committed in the 
Court of Rome, even in the Holy See itself; that erery thing 
had degenerated to a great degree; and thatit was no wonder 
if the evil had passed fiom THE head to the members, from 
the Popes to the Bishops, and other Ecclesiastics. ^^ We have 
ally" says the Pope, ^' eveiy one of us turned to his own way, 
and for a long time none hath done good, no, not one. Let 
us give g^oiy to God, and humble our souIb before him ; and 
let eveiy individual among us, consider how great has been 
his own fall, and judge himself, that God may not judge us in 
his wrath. Nothing shall be wanting on my pact, to reform 
the Court of Rome, whence, perhaps, all the mischief hath 
originated ; that as this Court hath been the source of the 
eorruptions which have thence spread among the lower orders, 
so from the same, a sound Reformation may proceed ;** he con- 
daded with observing, how much he had this business at heart, 
bat that they must not wonder if ALL these abuses could not 
be SOON corrected; the disease was complicated and inveterate, 
and the cure must proceed step by step, lest by attempting to 
do all at once, every thing should be thrown into confusicm. 

In regard to the schism which Luther had made in the 
Church, the Pope requested the Diet to inform him what 
methods they themselves judged most expedient for suppress- 

lag it. 

The Cardinals atRome are said to have been much displeased 
at the candid concessions of Adrian, though Sleidan, on this 
occasion, intimates that the Pontiffs long and elaborate pro- 
mises of his intentions to reform the Church, probably, 
amounted to no more than an artifice often employed by the 
I\>pes, to raise men's expectations, delay the calling of a 
Qfmeral Council, and gain time for sounding the dispositions of 
I'rinces, and for taking, meanwhile, efiectnal purposes to secure 
the apostolical power and dignity. Luther appears to hare 
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thought the same ; for he translated the Pontifical mandates into 
German, and added some short marginal notes, one of which, 
on the expression, " the cure must proceed step by step," is 
sufficiently sarcastic, namely : " you are to understand these 
words to mean, that there must be an interval of SOME AGES 
between each step." 

Whaterer suspicion may be excited respecting the perfect 
sincerity of Adrian's promises to reform the Ecclesiastical 
State, it is impossible to doubt the validity of his testimony, 
to the existence of the prevailing abuses, nor need we wish for 
a more complete confutation of the adulatory strains, with 
which interested parasites were incessantiy complimentingthe 
Roman Pontiffs. Moreover, as the life and conversation of 
the new Pope were, in fact, decorous and laudable, it seems 
but reasonable, that he should in general, have credit for his 
^ Declarations,' when he assured the German Diet, ^^ that he 
would not have accepted the Papacy, unless it had been to 
meliorate the condition of the Catholic Church, to comfort the 
oppressed, to prefer and reward neglected men of merit and 
virtue, and, in fine, to do all the duties of the lawful successor 
of Saint Peter." 

The publication of the Pope's Brieve, and his explanatory 
instructions to the Diet, seemed at first to have made a strong 
impression on a great part of that assembly, and as his Nuncio 
among other things, had accused the Clergy of Nuremberg of 
preaching impious doctrines, and insisted on their being im- 
prisoned ; the Bishops and other Dignitaries of the Sacred 
Order, stood up, and with immense clamour called out, 
" Luther MUST be TAKEN OFF, and the propagators of his 
sentiments, MUST be imprisoned." It soon appeared, however, 
that the German Princes were in no disposition, either to be 
soothed by the flatteries, or overawed by the menaces of the 
Bx>man Pontiff. They told the Nuncio, they believed he had 
been ill-informed respecting the conduct of the Preachers at 
Nuremburg, who, in truth, were at that moment held in high 
estimation by the people; and that, therefore, if any hansh 
measures should be adopted against them, there would soon 
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be a general outcry, that a design was purposely formed to 
oppress the cause of truth, and this might lead to sedition and 
civil commotions. 

In regard to the Pope^s complaints concerning Luther and 
his sect, they said in general, that they were always ready to 
do their utmost to root out heresies of every kind, but that 
they had omitted to execute the Edict of Worms, for the most 
weighty and urgent reasons. It was a fact, that all ranks and 
orders made heavy complaints against the Court of Rome, 
and were now, through Luther^s various discourses and writ- 
ings, so well convinced of the justice of these accusations, 
that any attempt in the present juncture to execute by force 
the late damnatory sentence of the Pope and Emperor would, 
inevitably, be attended with the most dangerous consequences. 
The people would instantly interpret such a procedure, as a 
certain prelude to the suppression of Evangelical light and 
truth, and to the further maintenance of those impieties and 
abuses, which could no longer be borne ; and thus Germany 
would soon be involved in tumults, rebellion and civil wars. 
The Princes, therefore, could not but think that a trial ought 
to be made of expedients less inflammatory in their nature, 
and better suited to the circumstances. 

The members of the Diet, after praising the Pope's pious 
and laudable intentions, excused themselves for not executing 
the Edict of Worms, by alleging that the prodigious increase 
of Luther's followers, as well as the aversion to the Court of 
Rome among their other subjects, on account of its innumera- 
ble exactions, rendered such an attempt not only dangerous, 
but impossible; they affirmed that the grievances of Ger- 
many, which did not arise from any imaginary injuries, but 
from. impositions no less real than intolerable, as his Holiness 
would learn from a Catalogue of them, which they intended 
to lay before him, called now for some new and efficacious 
remedy; and in their opinion, the only remedy adequate to 
the disease, or which afforded them any hopes of seeing the 
Church restored to soundness and vigour, was a General 
Council. Such a Council, therefore, they advised him, after 
obtaining tlie Emperor's consent, to assemble without delay in 
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one of the great cities of Gennany, that all who had right 
be present might deliberate with freedom, and propose 
opinions with such boldness as the dangerous situation 
religion at this juncture required. 

The Elector of Saxony was not present at this Diet, 
which the infirmities of his advanced age, and the proden ci — 
and caution he always manifested, will easily account. 
Pope appears to have been, at this time, excessively out 
humour with this Prince, to whom he transmitted, by Chere- 
gato, from Nuremberg, a Brief, expressed in the most sevexei 
imperious, and insulting language. This Brief demonstrates 
the prodigiously high ideas which the Popes entertained of 
their own dignity and consequence, and with what outrageous 
insolence they could express their displeasure when, 'like 
Adrian, they were imrestrained by political motives and a 
knowledge of mankind. The Brief itself is as follows. 

^^ Beloved in Christ, We have borne enough, and more than 
enough; our predecessor admonished you to have nothing 
more to do with that mischievous Luther, and we hoped you 
would have repented. 

" Our piety and paternal love for you and your subjects 
induced us to exhort you once more to repent, before you be- 
come reprobate silver, and the Lord refute you. And what 
shall we say, who hath bewitched you, you did run well, lift 
up your eyes beloved son and see how you are fallen. 

^*Is it not enough that the Christian states should have 
bloody contests with one another, but you also must nourish a 
serpent in your own bosom, who, with the poison of his 
tongue, a poison worse than that of hell, has destroyed bo 
many myriads of souls? All this desertion from the Church, 
and all this reviling of her sacred usages, is owing to you. It 
is owing to you that men die in th^ir sins, and are hurried 
away, unreconciled by penitence to the terrible tribunal of 
Grod. Such are your merits, I ought rather to say, what 
prmishment do you not deserve? but the serpent deceived you; 
you are duly rewarded for nourishing the serpent, and for be- 
fieving him; but he produces scripture — ^what heretic hajs not 
done the same? what diabolical blindness must it be to believe 
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a drunkard and a glutton^ rather than the whole world and so 
many spiritual fathers? he tells the people that no man by 
fiistings, prayers, or lamentations can satisfy an angry God, 
or redeem his sins, and that even the host in the sacrament is 
not an offering for sin. 

^' Be it that you look on him as another Elisha, or a l)aniel; 
does not the spirit of the man appear? Is he not bitter, viru- 
lent, arrogant and abusive? does he not revile with infamous 
•ml abominable names, and blasphemies, the successor of St. 
Peter, and does not the Lord declare in the B6ok of Deutero- 
nomy, how he will have his Priests to be honored? and does 
not Cfaiist say to his preachers, ^ he that despiseth you, des- 
piseth me.' 

** Beloved in Christ, we had hoped that you would not have 
been among the last to return to the bosom of your mother, 
but we have beeii disappointed; you have hardened your face 
beyond the hardness of a rock. Luther lurks under your pro- 
tection, and his poison is spreading far and wide. We entreat 
yon, therefore, beloved son, through the bowels of our Re- 
deemer, that before God's anger shall consume you without 
remedy, you woidd pity and help the Church of Christ, op- 
pressed as it now is on all sides, and chiefly by your fault; 
tibat you would pity also your country, yourself, and your 
deluded Saxons; if you repent not. Divine vengeance is at 
hand, both in this world and the world to come. Did y^u 
never read in the Scriptures of the terrible punishment inflicted 
on schismatics? do you know nothing of the case of Dathan, 
Abiram, and Korah, or of King Saul and Uzziah. 

** We, therefore, command and entreat you, beloved son, to 
separate yourself from this Martin Luther, and take away this 
KMck of offence, purge out the old leaven which corrupts the 
whole mass of your faith ; beloved, imitate that St. Paul in 
your conversation, whom you have exceeded in persecuting 
the Church of God. 

" If you listen to our entreaties, as we hope you will, we 
shall rejoice with the angels over the penitent sinner, and with 
deficit shall carry back on our shoulders the lost sheep of the 
Lofd*8 sheep-fold. 
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" But if you shall say we will not walk in the good old 
paths, we will not hearken, the Lord's answer is, I will bring 
evil upon this people, and so we denounce against you on the 
authority of God and the Lord Christ, whose Vicar we are, 
that your impenitence shall not pass unpunished in this world, 
and that in tlie next world the burning of eternal fire awaits 
you. Adrian the Pope, and the very religious Emperor 
Charles, my dear pupil and son in Christ, are both alive; you 
have contemptuously violated his Edict against Luther's per- 
fidy, and we, the Pope and Emperor, vnll not allow the Saxon 
children of our predecessors to perish through the contagion 
of heresies and schisms, thus protected by a schismatical and 
heretical Prince. Repent, or expect to feel both the Apostolic 
and Imperial sword of vengeance." Labb. Con. XIV. 402. 

In nothing but their ZEAL did Luther imitate either the 
civil or the ecclesiastical persecutors of the Protestants ; he was 
now at open war with the Pope, his Cardinals, and his Bishops, 
but on his part it was entirely a war of reason and argument; 
firom all his numerous and most severe publications not a 
single line has been produced where he wishes or recommends 
force and violence, in the smallest degree, to be used against 
the persons of his enemies. However, in proportion as the 
tempest thickened, and grew daily more dangerous, the Re- 
fotmer stood in need of fresh supplies of courage and activity^ 
His opponents were powerful, and meditated the extirpation 
both of the Teacher and his Disciples. Their ears were deaf 
to the expostulations of reason, and their hearts hardened* 
against the cries of humanity. Wherever the barbarous In- 
quisitors had the civil power on their side, nothing but the 
apprehension of being condemned at the awful tribunal of 
PUBLIC OPINION, could suspcud the uplifted hand of perse- 
cution. On this apprehension was grounded the invariable 
maxim of the Romish policy, namely, to keep the Scripturets 
from the people, to darken their imderstanding, and to implant 
in their minds an implicit confidence in the corrupt dogmas of 
their Ecclesiastical Constitution. 

It was, therefore, the wisdom and the duty of Martin Luther 
to adopt a perfecUy opposite system of conduct, and few' men 
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have been more admirably qualified to inculcate important 
truths on the minds of the people. Distinct in his conceptions, 
eloquent in expressing them, and fearless of danger, he con- 
founded his enemies, instructed the ignorant, and eveiy day 
Ixonght proselytes to the simplicity of the Gospel; he con- 
versed, he preached, he wrote with almost unexampled in- 
dustry, he placed the controverted points in various lights, and 
often overwhelmed his adversaries with the rapidity of his 
productions. 

This determined opposition to the Hierarchy provoked the 
indignation of the Papal adherents, and was, no doubt, the im- 
mediate cause of many cruel and sanguinary proceedings, both 
of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Powers. Nothing could be 
more natural than that Anti-Christ should become more furious 
and unrelenting, as its empire diminished, and seemed hasten- 
ing to destruction. The considerations of the sufferings of the 
godly, deeply afflicted the mind of Luther, but there was no 
other vengeance which he dared to inflict beyond that of ex- 
posing the unreasonableness, the ignorance, the absurdities, 
and the blasphemies of his enemies. He might easily have 
excited the leading characters among his countrymen to hos- 
tility and rebellion, and stiU more easily the common people 
to sedition and mutiny, but such conduct would have been 
directly inconsistent with every part of his practice, as well as 
every article of his creed. In obedience to the sacred injunc- 
tions, he preached submission to authority, and himself con- 
stantly exemplified his doctrine; he assailed men^s under- 
standings ONLY, and while the infatuated Papists, by multiplied 
and augmented severities, endeavoured to check the operation 
of his labours, he manfiiUy persevered in the same course of 
legal and rational opposition; and though it was impossible 
that he should not thereby have rendered the spirit of bigotry 
and superstition stUl more malignant and outrageous; it was 
his uninterrupted consolation to reflect that his cause was the 
cause of God and his Christ, that he had wielded no weapon 
in the conflict but that of the Divine word, and that while his 
own life and the lives of his associates were every moment in 
the most imminent peril through the barbarous zeal of his 
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perseeotorsy he was in the meantime midermining the rerj 
principles of persecation itsdlf, and paving the wb,j for their 
total extinction. 

Instead of sustaining harm, theref<n:e, the Reformation de- 
rived much benefit from the proceedings of the Diet. Preachers 
were permitted to declare the truth without molestatioiii and 
magistrates to protect them without criminality. The Siospen- 
sion too of the Decree of the Diet of Worms made its ixgoslice 
to be discerned, and the reference of the controversy to tiie 
decisicm of a Council shewed that the Diet had no un&voor- 
able opinion of the doctrines of the Reformation: tiuis, not 
only had the Pope allowed that there were many abuses in tiw 
Church which needed correction, but that respected assembly, 
in their hundred grievances, had pointed out the very oom]^ 
tions which the Reformers had all along laboured to eradicalie* 
Adrian himsdf, findmg how unable he was either to put a 
stop to the progress of the Reformation, or to prevail on tlie 
Clergy to correct those innumerable abuses which he saw and 
bewailed, often lamented his present situation, and wished 
that he had never been called from his form^ station of an 
Archbishop, where he had enjoyed a happiness to whkdi h^ 
never could attain in the Papal chair. 

Adrian died on the 14th of November, 1523, and was suc- 
ceeded by Clement VII., who followed a quite difib;ent course 
fipom his predecessor. Instead of paying any regard to the 
remonstrances of the German Princes, he determined neither 
to acknowledge any errors in the Church, nor to acquiesce is 
their demand for a <Teneral Council. Accordingly, up<m a 
second Diet having been assembled at Nuremberg, Clemeiit 
made choice of Campeggio as his Nuncio, who, being an 
able and artful negotiator, was better fitted tban lus predo* 
cessor for effecting the Pope^s purposes. Faithful to the in* 
structions he had received firom his master, Campeggio used 
every effort to prevail with the Diet to act with vigour against 
the Reformers, representing the very peace of the Church as 
depending on the suppression of their doctrines. The Di^ 
however, first demanded an answer to their hundred grievances^ 
and the assembling of a General Council^ and receiviiig 
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aalifi&ctoijr answer on either of these points, they refiised, not- 
withstanding all the Nuncios remonstrances, to treat the Re- 
finrmers with any additional severity. 

The Deputies of Strasburg, who attended this Diet, com- 
plained that a great part of the Strasburg Clergy cohabited 
with harlots in their own houses, in the most shameM manner. 
'^ In so doing, they give great offence to the people, and also set 
the very worst examples; yet they proceed in this manner 
with the most entire impunity. There is not a single instance 
of any one of them being punished by the Bishop on this 
account If, therefore, the senate should enforce severe sen- 
fences against those who have only broken certain regulations 
of the Pope's, and, at the same time, should take no notice of 
others who have, by many shameful practices, and particularly 
hjr their habitual intercourse with strumpets, violated the pre- 
cepts of God; who,'' continued the Deputies, ^^ can answer for 
the safety of such partial magistrates ?" 

To this very just representation, Campeggio only replied, 
that the guilt of the married Clergy was beyond dispute, and 
that their crimes were not less because others did wrong; 
aeither was the Bishop who connived at the ^Tegularities of 
the Clergy to be defended. 

He admitted that it was a usual thing for the German 
Bishops to receive money from the ecclesiastics of their 
dioceses, as the price of being allowed to keep harlots, and 
they would, he said, at some time, be called to an account for 
this practice ; but it did not thence follow that it was lawfiil 
fin: a Priest to marry. Nay, it was a much greater fault in a 
Priest to become the husband of a woman, than to keep many 
concubines in his house; for the married priest defends his 
conduct as right, whereas the other, who lives with a concu- 
bine, knows and admits that he is doing wrong; moreover, 
continued the Legate, it is not every one that has the gift of 
continency, like John the Baptist The deputies of the senate 
dryly answered this imexampled eflfronteiy in the following 
manner : " when the Bishop shall begin to punish the whore- 
iQongers, then the senate may be able to support him with 
more advantage in his lawfiil animadversions upon others." 

VOL. II. G 
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The Reformation, in the meantimei continued still to spiedi 
throughout Germany, and great success attended the preaching 
of the Gospel in almost every district. Finding its way also 
into the Convents and Monasteries, many of the Monks were 
induced to leave these places of solitude and superstition, set- 
ting all the Papal anathemas at defiance. Nine Nuns like* 
wise, related to noble families, effected their escape from one 
of these religious prisons, among whom was Catharine & Bona, 
whom Luther afterwards married.* Among several other free 
cities, Francfort, Nuremberg, and Hamburg, openly embraced 
the reformed religion, and the Elector of Brandenburg, the 
Prince of Anhalt, and the Dukes of Lunenburg, countenanced 
its preachers, and encouraged its doctrines, in their respective 
territories. 

In 1526, Frederick, Elector of Saxony, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother John, who, though not possessed of the same 
abilities, conducted the religious concerns of his dominions in a 
manner quite different from that of his brother and predecessor 
Frederic. The latter connived at, and tolerated, rather than 
avowed and established, the alterations introduced by Luther, 
and his associates. But the former no sooner found himself 
in possession of the sovereign authority, than he exercised it 
with resolution and activity, by forming new Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions, modelled on the principles of the great B.efor' 
mer. The natural dispositions of these two princes, as well 
as the circumstances in which they were respectively placed, 
led to this difference of political procedure. 

The extraordinary prudence and moderation by which 
Frederick had justly merited the surname of the Wise, con- 
stantly induced him to temporise with the Pope and his Car- 



* Lather's marriage with this Nun, of a noble family, was far from meetfaif 
with general approbation. Even his most devoted followers thought this sle^ 
indecent, at a time when his coimtry.was involved in so many calamities, whUe. 
his enemies never mentioned it with any softer appellation than that of inces*. 
taous or profane. Lnther himself was sensible of the impression which it had 
made to his disadvantage, bat being satisfied with his ovni conduct, he boWi' 
the censure of his iriends and the reproaches of his adversaries with his osnal- 
fortitade. 
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£nals, and to hope for the restoration of peace and union 
among the dissentient parties. Educated, moreover, under 
the bondage of Papal mystery and Papal domination, of 
his own judgment he scarcely dared to stir a single step from 
the beaten path of implicit submission. Yet, on the other 
hand, the pious and tender conscience of this prince prevented 
him from resisting many of the bold proceedings of Luther, 
though manifestly levelled against the Romish corruptions. 
Add to this, he had a great reverence for the Holy Scriptures, 
and also a high opinion both of the knowledge and integrity 
of the Reformer in interpreting them ; and hence, in various 
instances, he not only did not oppose, but encouraged, though 
with secrecy and reserve, his religious plans and propositions. 
Still, another circumstance of importance has not yet been 
mentioned. When Luther first ventured to withstand the 
pretensions of the Roman Hierarchy, the points in dispute 
weie little understood; the contest was frill of danger, and it 
required more than even the foresight of Frederick the Wise, 
to be able to predict the issue; whereas the batde was half 
won when John first assumed the reins of government The 
minds of men, by study and reflection, and by numerous pub- 
lications both of the controversial and of the sober, didactic 
Idnc^ were become much enlightened in matters of reHgion. 
The spirit of Reformation was spreading in all directions; and 
though it might have been difficult for a Prince like Frederick, 
who, for a long time, hkd, in general, been in the habit of 
sanctioning and enforcing the ordinances of the Romish 
Church, to declare open hostilities against the Pope's Supre- 
macy, his brother John, now become Elector, could feel little 
embarrassment of this sort. Sound policy, as well as reason 
and justice, would dictate to the new Sovereign the wisdom of 
making a stand, from the very commencement of his govern- 
ment, against the illegal and exorbitant pretensions of the 
Roman See. Happily, this prince was well quaUfied by nature, 
fiyr the part which he had to act at this critical juncture. For 
though the Elector John is no where celebrated for his pro- 
found skill in the science of politics, yet his moral endowments 
and steady temper have procured him with poBtoity \!aft iJisaa- 
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triotis titles of the good and the constant^ Acoording^yy 
a character of this stamp could not fail to be conTinced, that 
to temporise any longer with a corrupt and unprincipled 
Hierarchy might prove fatal to the good cause. An appeal 
had been made to the tribunal of reason, and reason had de- 
cided already in a manner which had astonished all £urope. 
This astonishment was, therefore, to be roused to action, and 
converted into a bold resistance, at a moment when submissive 
and palliating methods must have inevitably afforded great 
advant2^e to the enemy. In fact, there still remained, in op- 
position to Christian truth and liberty, an alarming combina- 
tion of interested Princes and Prelates, who were supported by 
multitudes of their bigoted subjects and adherents, and who 
meditated no less than the entire annihilation of the in&nt 
Reformation. How justly may we admire and adore the 
goodness and wisdom of Providence, in raising up means so 
suitable for carrying forward and completing its sacred pur- 
poses. The zeal and constancy of John, the new Elector of 
Saxony, were as loudly called for, at the present crisis, as ever 
the extraordinaiy prudence and caution of his brother Frederick 
had been found necessary, in order to secure, only a few years 
before, the personal safety of Luther, and the success of his 
early endeavours to reform a corrupt Ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Instead of confining his attention to its leaders, John 
was desirous of establishing it in every comer of his dominions. 
Luther aud M elancthon were accordingly requested to draw 
up regulations for the government and worship of the Churchy 
with which they cheerfully complied, and the Reformation 
was immediately established by the Elector, in Saxony. This 
example was soon copied by several of the other Princes, and 
in this manner the reformed worship, in a short time, became 
the religion of a great part of Germany. 

It was not to be expected that the Court of Rome would 
view these proceedings without concern, or suffer the bounds 
of the Ancient Hierarchy to be thus narrowed, without any 
effort to check the progress of a religion, which threatened to 
undermine the Papal throne itself. On the contrary, Clement 
WAS inflamed mth the most violent rage at the spread of the 
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Refinrmation, and entered into treaties with the Spanish and 
French kings, ** to take up arms against the disturbers of the 
Roman Catholic faith; and against all who should dare to re- 
vile the sovereign Pontiff." 

So embittered, indeed, was the Court of Rome against what 
they called the Lutheran Heresy, that in every treaty which 
the Pope had of late concluded with foreign powers, the abso- 
lute destruction and extirpation of all Lutherans was a specific 
article. For example, the ninth article of the treaty made by 
Clement VII. with the Emperor, after the battle of Pavia, and 
tJie capture of Francis I. runs thus : ** Because religion, much 
xnoire than any temporal concern, lies near the heart of the Ro- 
:x3iaxi Pontiff, and because the good faith of his Holiness has 
l^een called in question, the Emperor, the king of England, 
id the Archduke Ferdinand, engage to take up arms with all 
might against all disturbers of the Catholic Faith, and 
Lg^inst all persons who shall revile or injure the Pontiff; and 
:f urther, the aforesaid princes take upon themselves to punish 
such offenders against his Holiness, in the same manner as 
f the offences had been committed against their own persons.'* 
the autumn of the very same year, this same Pontiff, whose 
^CiZhoughts he pretended were so deeply and so entirely exercised 
^z^onceming the advancement and protection of pure religion, 
^Siverted Charles V. and made a treaty with England and 
ice, the primary object of which was declared to be, that 
contracting parties should effectually withstand the brutal 
iferocity of the Turks, and also suppress that most pestilential 
lieresy of the Lutherans ; for that there was as much danger 
fiom the latter evil as from the former; the said heresy having 
secretly spread itself to a great extent, and done much mis- 
chief to the Christian faith. 

In the famous treaty of peace, called the treaty of Madrid, 
by which Francis I. recovered his liberty, it is expressly 
stated, that the Emperor of Germany and the King of France, 
axe induced to make peace, that they may be able to extirpate 
all the enemies of the Christian religion, and, especially, the 
heresies of the Lutheran Sect. The Pope, they say, had often 
admonished, and much solicited tliem to attend seriously to 
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this important duty. It was^ therefore, to satisfy his wishes 
that they had determined to entreat his Holiness to give diree- 
iiaxxA for a General Conncil of the Deputies of Kings and 
Princes, to meet at a fixed time and place, then and there to 
consult on the most effectual method of canying on the war 
against the Turks, and also of suppressing heresy. 

How yigilant and indefatigable was this Pontiff in rousing 
the adversaries of religion, and endeavouring to make them 
active and resolute in persecuting the little flock of true CShiis- 
tians, wherever they could find them ! Among many of his 
epistolary admonitions and exhortations written for this pur* 
pose, there is one even to the parliament of Paris. He had 
been informed, he said, that infieunous heresies had begun to 
creep into France ; and that the parliament had wisely inter- 
posed, by choosing commissioners for the detection and pu 
nishment of the offenders. He entirely approved, and by his 
authority, confirmed the steps they had taken ; it was a com- 
mon concern : the mischief was general, and was to be ascribed 
to the malice of Satan, and the fury of his impious agents. 
Not only religion, but also governments, Kings, Princes and 
Nobles, all ranks and orders, were on the brink of destruction. 
It was a time when the common safety called for unanimous 
exertion. He promised, that on his part, no care or labour 
should be spared; and it was their duty, he told them^to 
enter into the same views with their whole heart, and pre- 
serve their country from that calamitous infection, which in£sd- 
libly attended the dissemination of this contagious heresy. 

In obedience to these exhortations, at a Diet of the Empire 
which was appointed to be held at Spires, in June 1526, 
Charles ordered his Commissioners to admonish the members 
not to make any resolutions which were contrary to the ancient 
usages. He also sent secret instructions to all the Princes 
who were opposed to Lutheranism, exhorting them to unite in 
resisting these hereticsy and promising to assist them in their 
endeavours to promote the good cause. When the Diet mety 
however, the steadiness of the Princes who favored the Refor- 
mation, and of the deputies who were sent by those cities 
which had embraced it, rendered every attempt to the passing 
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of any decree against either its doctrines oritB ministers abor- 
tive* The meeting, therefore, separated, after coming to the 
following decision : ^^ that it was highly improper to execute 
the sentence of the Diet of Worms against the Lutherans, till 
those disturbances which had agitated the Church should be 
aetded ; and that all matters concerning religioD| should con- 
tinne as they were at present, till the meeting of a Greneral 
Council.*' 

We may here mention, how 'much the beauty and excel- 
lence of pure evangelical principles showed themselves at this 
JDiet, in the exterior conduct of the Lutheran Princes. The 
JLandgrave of Hesse, about a week before the meeting of the 
UXet, represented to John Frederic, Son of the Elector, how 
^necessary it was, that those who pretended to be ^vocates for 
Uteformation of doctrine, should themselves be careful to exhi- 
"Int examples of good moral conduct in their own &milies. 
ZHe entr^ited the young Prince to state this matter seriously 
his fietther ; and thereby prevent debauchery and drinking, 
other vices, which usually took place at such public sea- 
I, among the domestics and servants of the great ^^ How 
-^beadfiilly scandalous,'' said he, ^^ and how injiuious are 
^Buch practices, to the cause of the gospel, and of the word of 
Xjrod ! The Princes ought to set their faces most earnestly 
•sigainst these inveterate and impious abuses, and by so doing, 
^ey would acquire both signal advantages and honour. Nay,'* 
.added he, ^^ they must do so, unless they mean to bring on 
themselves the worst of evils, ai^d even the loss of their own 
souls." 

The Elector received the admonition like a good Christian, 
and enjoined his whole retinue to observe the most laudable 
regulations. And these good Protestants, and their families, 
who have been reviled by Papal historians, for breaking the 
Roman Catholic rules, concerning feists, and meats, and drinks, 
during their residence at Spires, were, in fact, adorning their 
profession, by temperance, soberness, and chastity. 

The decisions of the Diet of Spires, so favorable to the 
Reformation, were for from being agreeable to the Emperor; 
bat he was prevented from taking any immediate measures to 
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counteract them, fix>m a rupture which took jdace between 
him and the Pope. This war was highly favorable to the cause 
of the Re£Drmation. Not only individuals, but whole proi- 
vinces abjured their subjection to the Court of Rome, and even 
such Princes as did not wish openly to disown slU such sub- 
jection, opposed the Reformers with little vigour, and suffered 
them peaceably to preach the Gospel in their respective domi- 
nions. 

The war between the Emperor and the Pope, was not of 
long continuance; and on peace being concluded, Charles 
summoned another Diet to meet at Spires, on the 15th of 
March, 1529, for the express purpose of taking into consider- 
ation, the state of religion. The Emperor had procured a 
majority of Roman Catholics to attend, who resisted eveiy 
effort of the reformed Princes and Deputies to obtain the edicts 
of the former Diets confirmed. It was, however, necessary, 
that the greatest delicacy should be observed in proceeding 
to any rigorous decisions. The minds of men, kept in perpe- 
tual agitation by a controversy carried on, during twelve years, 
without intermission of debate, or abatement of zeal, were 
now inflamed to a high degree; they were accustomed to 
innovations, and saw the boldest of them successful. Having 
not only abolished old rites, but substituted new forms in their 
place, they were influenced as much by attachment to the sys- 
tem which they had embraced, as by aversion to that which 
they had abandoned. Luther, himself, of a spirit not to be 
worn out by the length and obstinacy of the combat, or to be- 
come remiss upon success, continued the attack with as much 
vigour as he had begun it. His disciples, of whom many 
equalled him in zeal, and some surpassed him in learning, 
were no less capable than their master to conduct the contro- 
versy in the properest manner. Many of the Laity, some even 
of the Princes, trained up amidst these incessant disputations, 
and in the habit of listening to the arguments of the contend- 
ing parties who alternately appealed to them, as judges, came 
to be profoundly skilled in all the questions which were agi- 
tated; and upon occasion, could shew themselves not inexpert 
in any of the arts with which these theological encounters 
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wete managed. It was obvious firom all tbese drcunistaiiceSi 
that any yiolent decision of the Diet, must have immediately 
precipitated matters into conftunQn, and have kindled, in Ger- 
many, the flames of a religious war. All, therefore, that the 
Archduke, and the other Commissioners appointed by the 
Empeior, demanded of the Diet, was, to enjoin those states of 
the Empire, which had hitherto obeyed the Decree issued 
against Luther at Worms, in the year 1524, to persevere in the 
observation of it, and to prohibit the other States from attempt- 
ing ai^ fiirther innovation in religion, particularly firom abo- 
lishing the Mass, before the meeting of a Greneral Council. 
After much dispute, a Decree to that effect was approved of 
by a majority of voices. 

Against this Decree, the Elector of Saxony, the Marquis of 
Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Dukes of Lunen- 
bei^, the Prince of Anhalt, together with fourteen imperial 
cities, entered a solemn protest j as being at once intolerable 
and unjust, in consequence of which, they received the name 
of PROTESTANTS, a title now not only well known over all 
Europe, and appUed to every denomination of Christians, 
which has renounced Popeiy, but esteemed a high honour by 
all who have left the communion of that apostate Church. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DIET OF AUGSBURG. 



Charles, aware of the difficulty of suppressing a religion 
which was now received by the one half of Germany, wished 
to reconcile the Protestants, if possible, to the See of Rome by 
p^suanon rather than by force. But, at the same time, he 
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promised to Clement, '^ that, if these gentle measures failed, 
he would take up arms against such stubborn enemies of the 
Catholic Faith." Having arriyed at Bologna on the 5th No- 
yember, 1529, he, on the 31st January of the succeeding year, 
sent his mandatory letters into Germany, for the purpose of 
summoning a General Diet of the empire, to be held at Augs- 
burg, on the 8th day of April. At Bologna, on the 24th of 
February, his own birth-day, he was crowned with great pomp 
by the Pope himself; with whom he continued to reside, in the 
same palace, till the following month of March. During ihe 
winter months, these two mighty potentates had held many 
consultations concerning the state of religion in Germany, and 
the best methods of extirpating heresy ; but their yiews were 
materially different. The Pope dreaded nothing so much as 
General Councils, which he represented as Actions, and at 
best, slow in their operation. The case, he said, was despe* 
rate, and required speedy and rigorous measmres ; the clemency 
of the Emperor was ill-judged, and had, in effect, exasperated 
the spirit of rebellion ; and it was now incumbent on him to 
support the Church, and crush the heretics by force. Charles^ 
though at this time much disposed to gratify the Pope, ^was 
convinced that his German subjects were not to be trifled with; 
and it is not improbable that he might feel some compuncti<m, 
for having lately exhibited so much unreasonable resentment 
in his treatment of their ambassadors at Placentia. Whether 
the mind of the Emperor really revolted at the iniquitous sug- 
gestion of condemning the honest Protestants unheard, and of 
putting an end, at once, to their political existence, it may be 
hard to say ; certain it is, that, in the conferences with the 
Pope at Bologna, whatever approached, in the least degree, to 
moderatiolL and impartiality, originated with Charles V., and 
not with Clement VII. The Pope and his whole party demon- 
strated, by their activity in open persecution, and by their 
secret manoeuvres which have since transpired, that they sighed . 
for the universal destruction of Protestantism. ^ The emperor, 
in his own judgment, there is a reason to beUeve, deemed the 
convocation of a Council to be the proper expedient at this 
season, but having peremptorily reAised to comply with the 
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langiunarjr proposals of (he Pope, he was disposed so ftur to 
Imiiioar hisHdiness, as first to adopt aless offensive measare) 
namely^ the appointment of a Diet of the Empire. A Greneral 
Coomal was the next thing to be tried ; but it was agreed, that 
without the most urgent necessity, recourse should not be had 
to a remedy, the mere mention of which filled the mind of Cle- 
ment with the most harrassing apprehensions ; and, in every 
event, Charles appears to have bound himself, by an unequivo- 
cal promise, to use the most efficacious endeavours for the 
reduction of all the rebellious adversaries of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion* Thus did the Roman Pontiff, with fire and sword 
in erne hand, and artifice and corruption in the other, endea* 
^our to extiipate the godly Protestants ; and meanwhile, with 
consommate hypocrisy, express the most ardent wishes for 
peace and harmony, and the restoration of Gospel principles in 
the Church of Christ 

Such were the sentiments with which the Emperor and the 

IPope regarded the appointed Diet of the Empire, about to be 

Iheld at Augsburg. In his journey towards that city, Charles 

!3iad many opportunities of observing the disposition of the 

<}ermans with regard to the points in controversy, and found 

their minds every where so much irritated and inflamed, as 

convinced him ihat nothing tending to severity or rigour ought 

to be attempted, until all other measures proved ineffectual. 

He made his public entry into Augsburg, with extraordinary 

yompf and found there such a full assembly of the members 

of the Diet, as was suitable both to the importance of the 

affiurs which were to come under their consideration, and to 

the honor of an Emperor, who, after a long absence, returned 

to them crowned with reputation and success. His presence 

seems to have communicated to all parties, an unusual spirit 

of moderation, and desire of peace. The Elector of Saxony 

would not permit Luther to accompany him to the Diet, lest 

he should offend the Emperor by bringing into his presence a 

person excommunicated by the Pope, and who had been the 

author of aU those dissentions which now appeared so difficult 

to compose. At the Emperor's desire, all the Protestant 

Princes forbad the Divines who accompanied them, to preach 
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in public, during their residence at Augsburg. For the same 
reason, they employed Melancthon, the man of the greatest 
learning, as well as of the most pacific and gentle spirit among 
the Reformers, to draw up a confession of their fedth, expressed 
in terms as little offensive to the Roman Cathohcs, aft a regard 
for truth would permit. ' Melancthon, who seldom suffered 
the rancour of controversy to envenom his style, even in writ- 
ings purely polemical, executed a task so agreeable to his 
natural disposition, with great moderation and address. The 
Creed which he composed, known by the name of the CoM- 
FESSiON OF Augsburg, fix)m the place where it was pre- 
sented, was read publicly in the Diet Some Popish Divines 
were appointed to examine it : they brought in their animad- 
versions; a dispute ensued between them and Mdancthon, 
seconded by some of his brethren ; but though Melancthon 
made concessions with regard to some articles, and put the 
least exceptionable sense upon all, and though the Emperor 
himself laboured with great earnestness to reconcile the con* 
tending parties, so many marks of distinction were now esta*' 
blished, and such insuperable barriers placed betweeii the two- 
Churches, that all hopes of bringing about a coalition seemed 
utterly desperate : and yet candid and impartial men among 
the Romanists, confessed, '' that the Reformatbn of the Mass 
was reasonable, the liberty of meats fit to be granted^ and that 
the demand to be discharged firom so many commandmeotsof 
men, was most just; but that it was a thing not to be endured, 
that one paltry monk should go about to reform all the world.'* 
It is added, that one of the Emperor's Secretaries, said also^ 
^' that if the Protestant preachers had good store of money, 
they had easily purchased of the Italians the religion that 
agreed most with them ; but that without gold, they could 
never hope that their religion should ever shine forth in the 

world." 

From the Divines, among whom his endeavours had been 
so unsuccessful, Charles turned to the Princes, th^ patrons. 
Nor did he find them, how desirous soever of accommodation, 
or willing to oblige the Emperor, more disposed than the for- 
mer, to renounce tbeix opinions. At that time, zeal for reli* 
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gion took poBseaedon of the minds of men, to a degree which 
can scarcely be conceived by those who lire in an age when 
the passions, excited by the first manifestation of truth, and 
the first recovery of liberty, have in a great measure, ceased to 
operate. This zeal was then of such strength as to overcome 
attachment to their political interests, which is commonly the 
predominant motive among Princes. The Elector of Saxony, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and other Chiefs of the Protestants, 
though solicited separately by the Emperor, and allured by 
the promise or prospect of those advantages which it was 
knov^n they were solicitous to attain, refiised, with a fortitude 
highly worthy of imitation, to abandon what they deemed the 
Cause of Crod, for the sake of any earthly acquisition. 

When the Emperor perceived that all his schemes either to 
gain or diminish the Protestant party were ineffectual, he de- 
termined to compel them to submit to the Established Church 
by fixrce. In compliance with his remonstrances, the Diet 
issued a decree condemning almost the whole of the Protest- 
ant doctrines, forbidding any person to protect or tolerate those 
who adhered to them, and enjoining a strict conformity to the 
Church of Rome in every point 

The severity of this Decree alarmed the Protestants, who 
now plainly perceived that the Emperor was resolved on their 
destruction. 

The dread of the calamities which were now ready to fidl on 
the Church, oppressed the feeble spirit of Melancthon, and, as 
if the cause had already been desperate, he gave himself up to 
melancholy and lamentation. But Luther, who, during the 
meeting of the Diet, had endeavored to confirm and animate 
his party by several treaties which he addressed to them, was 
not disconcerted and dismayed at the prospect of this new 
danger. He comforted Melancthon and his other desponding 
disciples ; his exhortations made the deeper impression upon 
them, as they were greatly alarmed, at that time, by the ac- 
count of a combinati(m among the Popish Princes of the Em- 
pire, for the maintenance of the established religion to which 
Charles himself had acceded. This also convinced the Princes 
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that it was necessary to stand on their guard, and that their 
own safety, as well as the success of their cause, depended on 
union. Filled with this dread of the adverse party, and with 
these sentiments concerning the conduct proper for themselyes, 
they assembled at Smalkalde. There they concluded a league 
of mutual defence against all aggressors, by which they fbimed 
the Protestant states of the Empire into one regular body, and 
beginning already to consider themselves as such, they resolved 
to apply to the Eangs of France and England, and to implore 
them to patronize and assist their new Confederacy. 

It was, in this season of fear and danger, that the grace be- 
stowed upon Luther was calculated to shine forth with pecoMar 
lustre, and in its true and genuine colours. By his unwearied 
vigilance in superintending the Reformed Churches, and by 
his incessant attacks on Ecclesiastical corruptions and abuses, 
he showed to demonstration, that great and continued sue- 
cesses had, in no degree, disposed him to be remiss ; and he 
now stood forward to prove, that, notwithstanding the late un- 
toward events, and magnitude of the impending danger, he was 
neither depressed by a reverse of circumstances, nor intimi- 
dated by the menaces of an arm of flesh, nor worn out by the 
length and obstinacy of the contention. In effect, this cham- 
pion of Evangelical truth always looked on the conflict in which 
he was engaged, as the proper concern of Almighty God, and 
on himself as a mere instrument in the righteous cause. His 
mind, deeply impressed with this conviction, and eminently 
supported by the grace of God, remained serene and cheerfiil, 
and as vigorous as ever for new attacks on Antichrist, and for 
new combats with his unblushing advocates. He exhorted the 
princes never to abandon the great truths they had undertaken 
to support ; and at the same time he comforted his dejected 
fiiends, and employed much time in private prayer. At no 
period of his life was the weight and influence of Martin Lu- 
ther more conspicuous than in 1530, when the religious differ- 
ences seemed tending to an awful crisis. His fortitude was 
invincible ; his zeal courageous and disinterested ; and, hap- 
pily, they both were tempered by an extraordinary degree of 
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tational and fervent piety; the whole displaying the wonderftd 
effect of the grace of the Saviour, which the Holy Spirit had 
shed abroad in his heart. ' 

The Elector of Saxony, the Mend of the Protestant cause^ 
died in August, and was succeeded by his son John Frederick^ 
who was no less attached than his father, to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. This event, therefore, instead of injuring, 
rather proved of advantage to the Reformers. Meanwhile, 
many circumstances convinced Charles, that this was not a 
juncture when the extirpation of heresy was to be attempted 
by violence and rigour ; that, in compliance with the Pope's 
inclination, he had already proceeded with imprudent precipi- 
tation, and that it ;veas more hisonterest to consolidate Germany 
into one united and vigorous body, than to divide and enfeeble 
it by a civil war. The Protestants, who were considerable as 
well by their numbers as by their zeal, had acquired additional 
weight and importance, by their joining in that confederacy 
into which the rash steps taken at Augsburg had forced them* 
Having now discovered their own strength, they despised the 
decisions of the Imperial Chamber, and being secure of foreign 
protection, were ready to set the head of the Empire at defiance* 
At the same time the peace with France was precarious, the 
£riendship of an irresolute and interested Pontiff was not to be 
relied on, and Solyman, in order to repair the discredit and 
loss which his arms had sustained in the former campaign, was 
preparing to enter Austria with more numerous forces. On all 
these accounts, especially the last, a speedy accommodation 
with the malcontent princes became necessary, not only for the 
accomplishment of his future schemes, but for ensuring his 
present safety. Negotiations were accordingly carried on by; 
his direction with the Elector of Saxony and his associates; 
after many delays, occasioned by their jealousy of the Emperor, 
and of each other, after innumerable difficulties, arismg from 
the inflexible nature of religious tenets which cannot admit of 
being altered, modified, or relinquished in the same manner as 
points of political interest, terms of pacification were agreed 
upon jbX Nuremburg, and ratified solemnly in the diet at Ra- 
tisbon. In this treaty it was stipulated, tibat universal peace 
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should be established in Germany, until the meeting of a Oe» 
neral Council, the convocation of which, within six monthS) 
the Emperor shall endeavour to procure ; that no person shall 
be molested on account of religion ; that a stop shall be put to 
all processes begun by the Imperial Chamber against Protest* 
ants, and the sentences already passed to their detriment shall 
be declared void. On their part the Protestants engaged to 
assist the Emperor with all their forces in resisting the inva- 
sion of the Turks. Thus, by their firmness in adheiing to tkdr 
principles, by the unanimity with which they urged all their 
claims, and by their dexterity in availing themselves of the 
Emperor's situation, the Protestants obtained terms which 
amounted almost to a toleration of their religion : all the con- 
cessions were made by Charles, none by them, even the fiivourite 
point of their approving his brother's election was not men- 
tioned, and the Protestants of Germany, who had hitherto been 
viewed only as a religious sect, came henceforth to be consi- 
dered as a poUtical body of no small consequence. 

Clement was much dissatisfied with the Emperor's proceed- 
ing at Augsburg, his concessions with regard to the speedy 
convocation of a Council, having more than cancelled all the 
merit of the severe decree against the doctrines of the Reform- 
ers. The toleration granted to the Protestants at Batisboily 
and the more explicit promise concerning a Council, with 
which it was accompanied, had irritated him still farther. 
Gharies, however,^ partly fi*om conviction that the meeting of a 
Council would be attended with salutary effects, and partly 
from his desire to please the Germans, having solicited the 
Pope, by his Ambassadors, to call that assembly without delay, 
and now urging the same thing in person, Clement was greatly 
cimbarrassed what reply he should make to a request which it 
was indecent to refiise, and dangerous to grant He endea- 
voured, at first, to divert Charles firom the measure ; but find- 
ing him inflexible, he had recourse to artifices which he knew 
would delay, if not entirely defeat, the calling of that assembly. 
Under the plausible pretext of its being previously necessary 
to settle with all parties concerned, the place of the Council's 
meeting, the manner of its proceedings, the right of the per- 
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sons who should be admitted to vote, and the authority of their 
decisions, he dispatched a Nuncio, accompanied by an Ambas- 
sador from the Emperor, to the Elector of Saxony, as head of 
the Protestants. With regard to each of these articles, inex- 
tricable difficulties and contests arose. The Protestants de- 
manded a Council to be held in Germany, the Pope insisted 
that it should meet in Italy ; they contended that all points in 
dispute should be determined by the words of Holy Scripture 
alone ; he considered not only the decrees of the Church, but 
the opinions of the Fathers and Doctors as of equal authority; 
they required a free Council, in which the Divines, commis- 
sioned by different Churches, should be allowed a voice; he 
aimed at modelling the Council in such a manner as would 
render it entirely dependent on his pleasure. Above all, the 
Protestants thought it unreasonable that they should bind 
themselves to submit to the decrees of a Council, before they 
knew on what principles these decrees were to be founded, by 
what {Persons they were to be pronounced, and what forms of 
proceeding they would observe. The Pope maintained it to 
be altogether unnecessary to call a Council, if those who de- 
manded it did not previously declare their resolution to ac- 
quiesce in its decrees. In order to adjust such a variety of 
points many expedients were proposed, and the negotiation 
was spun out to such a length, as effectually answered Cle- 
ments purpose, of putting off the meeting of a Council, without 
drawing on himself the whole infamy of obstructing a measure 
which all Europe deemed so essential to the good of the 
Church. 

Beserving to its proper place a detailed statement of the cir- 
cumstances which led gradually to its accomplishment, we may 
here allude to the fact, as tending to the greater embarrassment 
of Clement, at this time, that the pillars of Papal despotism 
were now shaken in England, by an event which, at first, did 
not seem to promise such important consequences. 

Henry VHI. a prince who, in vices and abilities, was sur- 
passed by none, who swayed the sceptre in this age, and who 
in the beginning of these religious troubles, had opposed the 
doctrine and views of Luther with the utmost vehemence^ wa& 
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the principal agent in this great revolution. Bound in the 
chains of matrimony to Catherine of Arragon, aunt to Charles Y* 
but, at the same time, captivated by the charms of an illustrious 
virgin, whose name was Anna Boleyn, he ardently desired to 
be divorced from the former, that he might render lawful his 
passion for the latter. For this purpose, he addressed himself 
to the Roman Pontiff, Clement VII., in order to obtain a dis- 
solution of his marriage with Catherine, alleging, that a piin- 
ciple of religion restrained him from enjojdng any longer the 
sweets of connubial love with that Princess, as she had been 
previously married to his elder brother, Arthur, and as it was 
repugnant to the Divine Law to contract wedlock with a bro- 
ther's widow. Clement was greatly perplexed upon this occa- 
sion, by apprehensions of incurring the indignation of the 
Emperor, in case his decision was favorable to Henry ; and, 
therefore, he contrived various pretexts to evade a positive 
answer, and exhausted all his policy and artifice to cajole and 
deceive the English monarch. Tired with the pretexts, apolo- 
gies, vain promises, and tardy proceedings of the Romish Pon- 
tiff, Henry had recourse, for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses, to an expedient which was suggested by the famous 
Thomas Cranmer, who was a secret friend to Luther and his 
cause, and who was afterwards raised to the See of Canterbury. 
Tliis expedient was, to demand the opinions of the most learned 
European Universities concerning the subject of his scruples. 
The result of tliis measure was favorable to his views. The 
greatest part of the Universities declared the marriage with a 
brother's widow unlawftd. Catherine was consequently di- 
vorced ; Anna, conducted by a formal marriage into the royal 
bed, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Clement ; and the 
English nation delivered from the tyranny of Rome, by Henry's 
renouncing the jurisdiction and supremacy of its imperious 
Pontiff. Soon after this, Henry was declared by the Parlia- 
ment and people, supreme head on earth of the Church of 
England ; the monasteries were suppressed, and their revenues 
applied to other purposes ; and the power and authority of the 
Pope were abrogated and entirely overturned. 

After many delays, the unsteady and irresolute Clement VIL, 
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at las^ declared his assent to the long expected convocation. 
Whether he was sincere in this declaration, or, as is more pro- 
bable^ meant only an apparent concession to the wish of the 
German Diet, the occurrence of his death, in the midst of the 
negotiation, has left a matter of uncertainty. Alexander 
Famese, to whom Clement had, in a manner, bequeathed the 
Pontificate, succeeded him in October, 1534, without opposi- 
tion, and assumed the name of Paul III. Being descended of 
a Roman £stmily, his accession was matter of great joy to the 
inhabitants of that city, who, during three centuries, had been 
ruled by strangers. Paul proceeded, or affected to proceed, 
on the plan of making arrangements for the convocation of a 
Council. But as the reformed were now too numerous to be 
refused access to the Council, Paul determined, as a prelimi- 
nary step, to dispatch a confidential person to confer with their 
leading men. His Nuncio in Germany, Peter Paul Verger, a 
native of Istria, and a favourite of Paul's predecessor, was 
chosen for this commission. This person proceeded to Wit- 
temberg to meet Luther, where, having arrived on the evening 
of November 6, 1535, with a splendid retinue, he was con- 
ducted to the Castle with all due honour, by the provincial 
Grovemor. The next morning Luther sent for his barber at 
an early hour, and told him, he was summoned to attend the 
Nuncio of his Holiness the Pope, and he would by no means 
go in dishabille, for he wished to look yoimg, that his enemies 
might think he had a long time yet to live. He then put on 
his best suit, and a golden ornament (a present from the 
Elector) about his neck, and remarked, when his attendant 
expressed some surprize, " This is the way in which we must 
deal with these foxes and serpents." Then gettmg into a 
chariot which had been sent for him from the castle, accom- 
panied by Bugenhagius Pomeranus, he said, ^^ Here go the 
Pope of Germany and Cardinal Pomeranus !" Being intro- 
duced, he conversed with the Nuncio, among other things, on 
the subject of the Council. He said, it was not seriously pro- 
posed; the Pope did but play with them : and if it were held, 
it would busy itself only about trifles, such as tonsures and 
vestments, and not upon faith and justification, and bringing 
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Christians to the unity of the spirit and of doctrine, for this 
would not suit their purpose. He added, that he and his 
fiieuds felt such assurance of what they believed, as not to 
need the determination of a Council, though others might do 
it who groaned under the oppression of men who did not them- 
selves know what they believed. " But," said he,. " call your 
Council; God willing, I will attend it, though I should be 
burned by it." Vergerio asked where he would have it held. 
"Where you please," he replied, " at Mantua, at Padua, at Flo- 
rence, or any where else." Vergerio asked, was he willing it 
should be at Bologna? He inquired to whom that city then be- 
longed, and on being told, " to the Pope," " Gracious Heaven,** 
he exclaimed, " has the Pope seized that place too? Well, I 
will come even thither." The Nuncio, in a courtier-like man- 
ner, said something of the Pope's visiting Wittemberg. " Let 
him come," said Luther, "we shall be glad to see him.*' 
" But," said Vergerio, " would you have him come with an 
army or unattended." " As he pleases," replied Luther, " we 
shall be ready for him either way." The Nuncio then inquired 
whether the ministers in Saxony were consecrated. Luther 
replied, " Certainly, as the Pope will not consecrate them fijr 
us, here sits a Bishop (pointing to Pomeranus) whom we have 
consecrated." Much more conversation, says the author 
of the narrative, passed between them, in which Luther fully 
explained his views, with the utmost freedom, and even where 
the case required, with sharpness of remark. On taking 
leave, Vergerio said, " See that you be ready for the CounciL* 
" I will come," replied Luther, " with my life in my hand.*' 
The interview was terminated, as might be expected, without 
any beneficial result. 

Paul was no less enraged than Clement at the progress of 
the Reformation, and no less averse to any scheme for reform- 
ing either the doctrines of the Church, or the abuses in the 
Court of Rome. But having been a witness of the universal 
censure which Clement had incurred by his obstinacy with 
regard to these points, he hoped to avoid the same reproach 
by the seeming alacrity with which he proposed a Council ; 
jQattering himself, however, that such difficulties would azise 
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concerning the time aad place of meeting, the persons who 
had a right to be present, and the order of their proceedings^ 
as would effectually defeat the intention of those who demanded 
that assembly, without exposing himself to any imputation for 
refusing to call it With this view, he dispatched Nuncios to 
the several courts, in order to make known his intention, and 
that he had fixed on Mantua, as a proper place in which to 
hold the Council. Such difficulties as the Pope had foreseen, 
immediately presented themselves, in great number. The 
French King did not approve of the place which Paul had 
chosen, as the Papal and Imperial influence would, necessarily, 
be too great in a town situate in that part of Italy. The King 
of England not only concurred with Francis in urging that 
objection, but refiised, besides, to acknowledge any Council 
called in the name, and by the authority, of the the Pope. 
The German Protestants, having met together at Smalkalde, 
insisted on their original demand of a Council to be held in 
Germany; and pleading the Emperor's promise, as well as the 
agreement at Ratisbon, to that effect, declared that they would 
not consider an Assembly held at Mantua, as a legal or free 
representative of the Church. By this diversity of sentiments 
and views, such a field for intrigue and regotiation was opened, 
as made it easy for the Pope to assume the merit of being 
eager to assemble a Council, while, at the same time, he could 
put off its meeting at pleasure. The Protestants, on the other 
hand, suspecting his designs, and sensible of the importance 
which they derived fiom their union, renewed for ten years 
the league of Smalkalde, which now became stronger, and 
more formidable, by the accession of several new members. 

While attending the meeting at Smalkalde, Luther suffered 
a very severe and dangerous illness, arising firom a tropical 
complaint, which, it appears firom Melancthon's letters, was 
aggravated by the mismanagement of a Hessian Physician. 
At his own earnest entreaty, therefore, he was removed firom 
Smalkalde, on the 26th of February; and, beyond all expecta- 
tion, his first day's journey homeward so reUeved him, that he 
wrote his wife word that he felt himself " quite a new man." 
But he tells her, that " for eight days together b^ ViaA \i^ 
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neither ease nor sleep, and had rejected all nourighment Id 
short," he says5 ^^ I was a dead man, and had committed you 
and my children to God and to onr kind Prince. I felt much 
for you, but had no hope of seeing you again. Such urgent 
prayers, however, were offered for me, and so many tears shed^ 
that I am relieved." His illness produced a deep sensation 
among the parties assembled at Smalkalde, and when the 
Elector was informed of the relief he had found, he wrote 
immediately to him, expressing the joy, and that he had 
caused public thanks to be returned to Almighty God« 
Within the week, however, at Gotha, he suffered a relapse, 
and, in consequence, prepared for death. He commimicated fo 
Bugenhagius, who accompanied him, his last wishes. He 
told him, that he knew lie had done rightly, and thanked God 
for what he had been led to do, in attacking the Papacy, which 
was the enemy of God, of Christ, and of his Gospel. He sent 
his remembrances tp Melancthon, Jonas, and Cruciger; asking 
their pardon for any tiling in which he might have offended 
them. To his wife, he desired it to be said that " it ought to 
be a consolation to think they had lived happily together for 
twelve years." He praised her dutifulness, and prayed God 
to reward her. He commended her and his children to the 
care of his friends. He sent his salutations to the deacons 
and the citizens of Wittemberg, acknowledging their kindness 
to him. He begged that the Elector and the Landgrave 
would not suffer themselves to be disturbed by the clamour 
concerning the Ecclesiastical funds, for, if they made use of 
part of them, this was not unlawful, considering the great ex- 
pences they incurred in the cause of religion, and what was 
it, compared with the abuses made of them by those who 
raised the clamour ! " Charge the Princes also, he said, in my 
name, confiding in God, to do boldly whatever the Holy Spirit 
shall direct them to, in the cause of the Gospel; the particular 
measures I do not prescribe to them. May the God of mercy 
strengthen them to persevere in the sound doctrine which they 
have received, and fill them with thankfulness for their deUver- 
ance from Antichrist. I have earnestly commended them to 
God in my prayers, and I trust he will preserve them, imper- 
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feet tiiough they be, from yielding again to the Papal impiety.'* 
He subjoined some remarks on the blasphemies, hatred, and 
cruelty of his enemies, on which he would have written, had 
circumstances permitted; but there would not be wanting 
persons to do it, if he should die. Finally, he said, " My soul 
I commend to the hands of my Father and my Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom I have preached and confessed on earth." It 
pleased God, however, that, through the skill and attention of 
the physician, George Sturzius, who accompanied him, he 
recovered. 

Meanwhile, the Pope continued his negotiations for con- 
voking a General Council; and though the Protestants had 
expressed great dissatisfaction with his intention to fix upon 
Mantua, as the place of meeting, he adhered obstinately to his 
choice, and issued a Bull on the 2nd of June, 1536, appointing 
it to assemble in that city, on the 23rd of May, the year fol- 
lowing; he nominated three Cardinals to preside in his name, 
enjoined all Christian Princes to countenance it by their 
authority, and invited the Prelates of every nation to attend in 
person. 

The Protestants unanimously refused to acknowledge a 
Council, summoned in the name, and by the authority, of the 
Pope alone, in which he assumed the sole right of presiding, 
which was to be held in a city not only far distant from Ger- 
many, but subject to a Prince who was a stranger to them, 
and closely connected with the Court of Rome, and to which 
their Divines could not repair with safety, especially after their 
doctrines had been stigmatized in the very Bull of Convocation 
with the name of heresy. These and many other objections 
against the Council, which appeared to them unanswerable, 
they enumerated in a large manifesto, which they published in 
vindication of their conduct. 

Against this the Court of Rome exclaimed, as a flagrant 
proof of their obstinacy and presumption ; and the Pope still 
persisted in his resolution to hold the Council at the time, and 
in the place appointed. But some unexpected difficulties being 
started by the Duke of Mantua, both about the right of juris- 
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diction over the persons who resorted to the Council,* and the 
security of his Capital, amidst such a concourse of strangers, 
the Pope, after fruidess endeavours to adjust these, first pro- 
rogued the Council for some months, and afterwards, trans- 
ferring the place of meeting to Vicenza, in the Venetian terri- 
tories, appointed it to assemble on the 1st May in the following 
year. As neither the Emperor nor the French king, who had 
not then come to any accommodation, would permit their sub- 
jects to repair thither, not a single Prelate appeared on the day 
appointed, and the Pope, that his authority might not become 
altogether contemptible, by so many ineffectual efforts to con- 
voke that assembly, put off the meeting by an indefinite proro- 
gation. 

But that he might not seem to have turned his whole atten- 
tion towards a reformation which he was not able to accom- 
plish, while he neglected that which was in his own power, he 
deputed "la certain number of Cardinals and Bishops, with fiill 
authority, to enquire into the abuses and corruptions of the 
Roman Court, and to propose the most effectual method of 
removing them. This scrutiny, undertaken with reluctance, 
was carried on slowly and with remissness. All defects were 
touched with a gentle hand, afraid of probing too deep, or of 
discovering too much. But even by this partial examination 
many irregularities were detected, and many enormities ex- 
posed to light, while the remedies which they suggested, as 
most proper, were either inadequate, or were never applied. 
The report and resolution of these Deputies, though intended 
to be kept secret, were transmitted by some accident into Ger- 
many ; and, being immediately made public, afforded ample 

* The Pope, a very wise man, who seldom received any answer which he 
had not foreseen, was much amazed, and answered the Duke's messenger, that 
he would never have believed that his lord would have deniedjiim that, of 
which never any made doubt before, namely, to be supreme judge of the Clergy; 
that in the Council none should be present but the Ecclesiastics, who are ex- 
empted from the secular power, both themselves and their families ; " which 
is so clear, that the Doctors of Divinity affirm, that the very concabuies of 
. Priests are of Ecclesiastical jurisdiction." 
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matter for reflectioii, and triumph to the Protestantifk On the 
one hand, they demonstrated the necessity of a reformation in 
the head as well as the members of the Church, and even 
pointed out many of the corruptions against which Luther and 
his followers had remonstrated with the greatest vehemence. 
They showed, on the other hand, that it was vain to expect 
this reformation fix)m Ecclesiastics themselves, who, as Luther 
strongly expressed it, " piddled at curing warts, while they 
overlooked or confirmed ulcers." 

Most of the points adverted to by the Pope's Commissioners, 
were little more than of an external kind. None of the cor- 
rupt doctrines and principles of the Church of Rome, which 
were the main source of its great practical errors, and against 
which, accordingly, Luther had especially directed the power- 
ful ajtilleiy of his vehement declamation and irresistible Scrip- 
tural arguments, were here touched upon. Pallavicini, who 
yet thinks these regularly deputed reformers in some degree 
" visionary," and observes, that " angelic purity is not to be 
expected in an administration carried on by frail mortals," glo- 
ries that " no charge was brought by them of false doctrine in 
the Church, of corruption of the sacred writings, of unjust laws, 
crafty poUcy, pretended sanctity, and the toleration of vice — 
points on which the Lutherans were continually barking." 
They complained chiefly, that flatterers had debarred the 
access of truth to the ears of the Pontiffs, and stretched prero- 
gative too far, so as to tell their Holinesses that they were ab- 
solute lords of all things, and might do whatever they pleased; 
that hence had arisen inordinate abuses in granting spiritual 
privileges for money, whereas, the Pope having received all 
" freely," it might be expected that he should commimicate it 
on the same terms : that by this means persons were admitted 
to bishoprics, who had neither learning nor probity to recom- 
mend them, and oftentimes while they were mere boys : that in 
conferring Ecclesiastical benefices and dignities, " the advan- 
tage of the incumbent was chiefly considered, without taking 
any care of the flock i" that Cardinals were improperly made 
Bishops, whereas, the two offices were incompatible ; that of 
Cardinals being ** constantly to attend his Holin^^, ^nd^^mX. 
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him in the government of the Universal Church ; that ofdishopS 
to feed the flock which God had committed to their charge ; 
and, moreover, that thus the Cardinals were seen running after 
Princes' courts to get bishoprics, which made them servile, so 
that they dared not speak their minds freely when occasion 
required ; that there were a great many ill examples among 
those styled " the religious :" that in nunneries, where confes- 
sion and other religious offices were left to the conduct of the 
Monks, a great deal of open and notorious lewdness was com- 
mitted, and a scandalous example given to the encouragement 
of vice ; so that the Monks must be trusted with the manage* 
ment of these houses no longer; that in many places, especially 
in Italy, sundry imgodly questions were freely bandied about^ 
and disputed, not only in Universities, but even in Churches, 
which custom is very much to be blamed, and must be re- 
strained: that the same superintendence must be exercised 
over printers and booksellers." 

They complain, likewise, that persons in Holy Orders were 
frequently allowed to marry ; whereas, here " rigour and re- 
straint were the more to be insisted on, because the Lutherans 
allowed marriage to all persons without distinction. The sin 
of simony was grown so customary and reigning in the Church, 
that most people were not ashamed of it." They then advert to 
the immediate seat of the Pope and Bishop of Rome ; where 
they censure the multitudes of mean and beggarly Priests, 
whose very appearance disgraced their profession; and the 
shameless strumpets, who were permitted to dwell in stately 
houses, to ride upon mules through the most public places, at 
noon day, and to have part of the retinue (famihares) of Cardi- 
nals of the first quality to wait upon them, " Truly," they de- 
clare, " we must needs say, we never saw such marks of disso- 
luteness and debauchery in any other town, as in that which 
ought to be a pattern for all the world to imitate." 

All tins is very important as a confession, from the most un- 
exceptionable witnesses, of the evils which prevailed ; but how 
diiferent the reformation at which it feebly pointed, was from 
that at which Luther aimed, will be obvious to every intelli- 
gent reader of this history. The Pope's Commissioners did 
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but propose to remove a little of the grosser pollution from the 
outside, while all within might remain as impure as ever; but 
the Saxon reformer and his coadjutors strove, by bringing to 
light and applying the true principles of the Gospel of Christ, 
to purge the conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God. To name only one particular : the difference is strikingly 
manifest in the way in which the two parties treat the subject 
of confession,, which comes imder the notice of both. The 
former complain only of the gross licentiousness to which it 
W5U5 often made subservient; but all this might have been cor- 
rected, and the great complaint brought against it by the latter 
have continued in full force. Luther ever assails it as the 
" camificina animarum," the rack of consciences, which were 
harassed and tortured by it beyond endurance, in exact pro- 
portion to their sensibility and strictness, while men imagined 
that there could be no forgiveness of sins which were not spe- 
cifically confessed, and at the same time felt how small a pro- 
portion of their own failures and offences they could thus trace 
and acknowledge. 

Nothing was to be expected from a reformation thus cha- 
racterized ; the tree itself must be made good before its fruit 
could become so ; but even the little which was proposed was 
never attempted to be carried into execution. The Pope re- 
ferred the report of his Commissioners to the consistory of 
Cardinals; where Schonberg, Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Capua, who was believed to have been deputed by the Pope 
for the purpose, zealously opposed all reformation; urging 
among other arguments, that the Lutherans would boast that 
they had forced the Pope into it; and also, that the very change 
would be a confession that the things altered had been justly 
reprehended by those heretics, which woidd prove a great 
abetting of their whole doctrine. Cardinal Caraffa well an- 
swered him, that it was a rule in Christian actions, that, as 
evil is not to be done that good may follow, so no obligatory 
good is to be omitted for fear that evil may ensue. Yet the 
result was, a resolution to proceed no frirther in the business. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



COUNCIL OF TRENT. 



After the lapse of a considerable time, the Pope again 
found himself so pressed by such as were most devoutly at- 
tached to the See of Rome, no less than by those whose fide- 
lity or designs he suspected, to summon a General Council, 
that he found it impossible to avoid any longer calling that 
assembly. The impatience for its meeting, and the expecta- 
tions of great effects from its decisions, seemed to grow in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of obtaining it. He still adhered, 
however, to his original resolution of holding it in some town 
of Italy ; where, by the number of Ecclesiastics, retainers to 
his Court, and depending on his favour, and who could repair 
to it without difficulty or expence, he might influence, and 
even direct, all its proceedings. This proposition, though 
often rejected by the Germans, he instructed his Nimcio to the 
Diet, held at Spires, in the year 1542, to renew once more, 
and, if he found it gave no greater satisfaction than formerly, 
he empowered him, as a last concession, to propose, for the 
place of meeting, Trent, a city in the Tyrol, subject to the 
King of the Romans, and situated on the confines between 
Germany and Italy. The Catholic Princes in the Diet, after 
giving it as their opinion that the Council might have been 
held with greater advantage in Ratisbon, Cologne, or some of 
the great cities of the Empire, were, at length, induced to 
approve of the place which the Pope had named. The Pro- 
testants unanimously expressed their dissatisfaction, and; pro- 
tested that they would pay no regard to a Council held beyond 
the precincts of the Empire, called by the Pope's authority, 
and in which he assumed the right of presiding. 

The Pope, without taking any notice of their objections, 
published the Bull of Intimation, named three Cardinals to 
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preside as his legates, aad appointed them to repair to Tren^ 
before the First of November; the day he had fixed for open- 
ing the Comicil. But if Paul had desired the meeting of a 
Council as sincerely as he pretended, he would not have pitched 
on such an improper time for calling it. Instead of that general 
union and tranquillity, without which the deliberations of a 
Council could neither be conducted with security, nor attended 
with authority; such a fierce, war was just kindled between 
the Emperor and Francis, as rendered it impossible for the 
Ecclesiastics firom many parts of Europe, to resort thither in 
safety. The Legates, accordingly, remained several months 
in Trent: but as no person appeared there, except a few 
Prelates fi-om the Ecclesiastical State, the Pope, in order to 
avoid the ridicule and contempt which this drew upon him 
from the enemies of the Church, recalled them, and prorogued 
the Coimcil. 

Unhappily for the authority of the Papal See, at the very 
time that the German Protestants took every occasion of pour- 
ing contempt upon it, the Emperor and the King of the 
Romans foimd it necessary not only to connive at their con- 
duct, but to court their favour by repeated acts of indulgence, 
on the Diet of Spires, held in 1542, in which they had pro- 
tested in the strongest terms, against assembling a Council at 
Trent, Ferdinand, who depended on their aid for the defence 
of Hungary, not only permitted that protestation to be inserted 
in the records of the Diet, but renewed in their favour all the 
Emperor's concessions at Ratisbon, adding to them whatever 
they demanded for their further security. 

Emboldened by so many concessions in their favour, as well 
as by the progress which their opinions daily made, the 
Princes of the league of Smalkalde took a solemn protest 
against the Imperial Chamber, and declined its jurisdiction 
for the fixture, because that Court had- not been visited or re- 
formed, according to the decree of Batisbon, and continued, to 
discover a most indecent partiality in all its proceedings. Not 
long after this, they ventured a step further, and protesting 
against the recess of a Diet held at Nuremberg, which pro- 
vided for the defence of Hungary, refiised to fimdakthek cqtl- 
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tingent for that purpose, unless the Imperial Chamber were 
reformed, and full security were granted them in every point 
with regard to religion. 

Such were the lengths to which the Protestants had pro- 
ceeded, and such their confidence in their own power, when 
the Emperor returned from the Low Countries, to hold ano- 
ther Diet, which he had summoned to meet at Spires in 1544. 
The respect due to the Emperor, as well as the importance of 
the affairs which were to be laid before it, rendered this 
assembly extremely fiill. 

All the Electors, a great number of Princes, Ecclesiastical 
and Secular, with the Deputies of most of the cities, were pre- 
sent. Charles soon perceived that this was not a time to offend 
the jealous spirit of the Protestants, by asserting in any high 
tone, the authority and doctrines of the Church, or by abridg- 
ing in the smallest article, the liberty which they^ now en- 
joyed ; but that on the contrary, if he expected any support 
firom them, or wished to preserve Germany from intestine dis- 
orders, while he was engaged in a foreign war, he must soothe 
them by new concessions, and a more ample extension of their 
religious privileges. He began, accordingly, with courting 
the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse, the heads of 
the Protestant party ; and by giving up some things in their 
favour, and granting liberal promises with regard to others, he 
secured himself from any danger of opposition on their part 

Such being the favorable disposition of the Germans, Charles 
perceived that nothing could now obstruct his gaining all that 
he aimed at, but the fears and jealousies of the Protestants, . 
which he determined to quiet by granting every thing that the 
utmost solicitude of these passions could desire, for the secu- 
rity of their religion. With this view, he consented to a recess, 
whereby all the rigorous Edicts hitherto issued against the 
Protestants were suspended ; a Coimcil, either general or na- 
tional, to be assembled in Germany, was declared necessary, 
in order to re-establish peace in the Chmrch ; until one of 
these should be held, (which the Emperor imdertook to bring 
about as soon as possible) the free and pubUc exercise of the 
Protestant Religion was authorised: the Imperial Chamber 
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was enjoined to give no molestation to the Protestants ; and 
when the term for which the present Judges in that Court 
were elected, should expire, persons duly qualified were then 
to be admitted as members, without any distinction on account 
of religion. 

The proceedings of the late Diets, were in a high degree 
offensive to the Court of Rome. The Pope, considering both 
Charles's concessions to the Piotestants, and his consenting to 
call a Council, and to admit of public disputations in Ger- 
many, with a view to determining the doctrines in controversy, 
as sacrilegious encroachments upon the prerogatives of the 
Holy See, addressed to him a remonstrance, rather than a 
letter, on this subject, written in a style of such high autho- 
rity, as discovered more of an intention to draw on a quarrel, 
than of a desire to reclaim him. He tells him, that in the 
discharge of his own duty, and in the love he bore to him, he 
could not dissemble his thoughts concerning his proceedings, 
which tended to the danger of his own soul, and the great 
disturbance of the Church. He had ever before his eyes, the 
example of Eli, the High Priest whom God severely pimished 
for his too great indulgence to his sons ; the like to which 
might befal himself, if he suffered the Emperor, the first-bom 
Son of the Church, thus to go astray without admonition. It 
behoved the Emperor to follow the uniform practice of the 
Church, and the custom of his forefathers, which was to refer 
the whole decision of all matters in debate, relating to reli- 
gion, to the See of Rome ; but, so far fi'om doing this, he had 
taken upon him to appoint general and national Councils, 
without any regard to him, who alone had the power of cal- 
ling Councils, and determining the affairs of religion ; nay, 
not only so, he had allowed private men, and even the asser- 
tors of damned heresies, to judge in such questions, had pre- 
sumed to give judgment concerning Ecclesiastical possessions, 
and had restored to honours and dignity, men who were out 
of the communion of the Church, and long ago condenmed by 
bis own Edicts. Then alluding to the Emperor's alliance 
with the King of England, an excommimicated heretic (which 
appeared to the Pope, littie less portentous than that of the 
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French King with the Toikish Sultan) he declared his fean to 
be still further increased, when he considered who the persons 
were with whom he had contracted friendship. He refers 
him to the examples of scripture ; Corah, Dathan, Abiram, 
Uzzah, and King Uzziah, from which he might leam the 
wrath and vengeance of God against those who usurped to 
themselves the offices of the High Priest Many other in- 
stances in history, also shewed, that God had signally crowned 
with honor and blessings, those princes who assisted the head 
of the Church, and the See of Rome, and rendered that love 
and duty which are due to the priesthood ; whereas, such as 
did otherwise, were afflicted with most grievous punishments. 
The care of the Churches was, indeed, an office most accept- 
able to God ; but it did not belong to the Emperor, a civil 
governor, but to the priests, and especially to himself, to whom 
God had given the power of binding and loosing. He called 
upon him therefore, to rescind and annul, what with too much 
lenity, he had granted to those rebels and enemies against the 
See of Rome, for that otherwise, he must deal with him more 
severely than his custom, or his nature and inclination would 
lead him to do. 

By a private article, not inserted in the treaty of Crespy, 
that it might not raise any unseasonable alarm, Charles agreed 
with Francis, that both should exert all their influence and 
power, in order to procure a General Coimcil, to assert its 
authority, and to exterminate the Protestant heresy out of 
their dominions. This cut off all chance of assistance, which 
the confederates of Smalkalde might expect from the French 
King. 

Every circumstance, however, seemed to promise the conti- 
nuance of peace. The Emperor cruelly afflicted with the gout, 
appeared to be in no condition to undertake any enterprise where 
great activity was requisite, or much fatigue to be endured. The 
violence of his disease confined him several months in Brus- 
sels, and was the apparent cause of his putting off the execu- 
tion of the great scheme which he had formed, in order to 
humble the Protestant party in Germany. But there were 
other reasons for this delay ; for, however prevalent the mo- 
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tiyes wme which determined him to undertake this enteiprize, 
the nature of that great body which he was about to attack, 
as. well as the situation of his own affairs, made it necessary 
to deliberate long, to proceed with caution, and not too sud- 
denly to throw aside tlie veil under which he had hitherto 
concealed his real sentiments and schemes. He was sensible 
that the Protestants, conscious of their own strength, but under 
continual apprehensions of his designs, had all the boldness of 
a powcrfiil confederacy, joined to the jealousy of a feeble fac- 
tion ; and were no less quicksighted to discern the first appear^ 
ance of danger, than ready to take arms in order to repel it At 
the same time, he still continued involved in a Turkish war ; 
and, though in order to deliver himself from this incumbrance, 
he had determined to send an envoy to the Porte, with most 
advantageous and even submissive overtures of peace, the 
resolutions of that haughty court were so uncertain, that, be- 
fore these were known, it would have been highly imprudent 
to have kindled the flames of civil war in his own dominions. 

Upon this account, he appeared dissatisfied with a Bull 
issued by the Pope, immediately after the peace of Crespy, 
summoning the Council to assemble at Trent early next springy 
and exhorting all Christian Princes to embrace the opportunity 
that the present happy interval of tranquillity afforded them, 
of suppressing those heresies which threatened to subvert 
whatever was sacred or venerable among Christians. But, 
after such a slight expression of dislike as was necessary in 
order to cover his designs, he determined to countenance the 
Council, which might become no inconsiderable instrument 
towards accomplishing his projects ; and, therefore, not cmly 
appointed ambassadors to appear there in his name, but ordered 
the Ecclesiastics in his dominions to attend at the time men* 
tioned. 

Such ^ were the Emperor's views, when an Imperial Diet, 
after several prorogations, was opened at Worms.< The Pro- 
testants, who enjoyed the free exercise of their religion by a 
very precarious tenure, having no other security for it ihaxx 
the recess of the last Diet, which was to continue in force 
only until the meeting of a Council, wished earnestly to esta- 
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Mish that important privilege upon some finner baasy and 
hold it by a perpetual, and not a temporary tide. 

Ferdinand, on opening the Diet, stated that the Emperc^ 
had, with much difficulty, prevailed upon the Pope to call tib. 
Council, which they had so long, and so eamesdy desired 
that it was now about to meet, and that both paides ought 
wait for its decrees, and submit to its decisions upon all pomt^s 
of a religious nature. 

The Popish members of the Diet received this declaraiiar^ 
with great applause, and signified their entire acquiescence in 
every particular which it contained. The Protestants expressed 
great surprise at propositions which were so manifestly repugn 
nant to the recess of the former Diet, requiring that a Diet; 
should be instantly appointed, to which the final settlement o£* 
their religious disputes should be referred, and that, in the 
meantime, the decree of the former Diet, concerning religion ^ 
should be explained in a j)oint which they deemed essential-. 
By the recess of Spires, it was provided that they should enjoys 
unmolested, the public exercise of their reUgion, uwHl ih^ 
meeting of a legal Council; but as the Pope had now called. 
a Council, to which Ferdinand had required them to subnut, 
they began to suspect that their adversaries might take advan- 
ti^ of an ambiguity in the tenns of the recess, and pretend- 
ing that the event therein mentioned, had now taken place^ 
nught pronounce them to be no longer entitied to the same 
indulgence. In order to guard against this interpretation, they 
renewed their former remonstrances against a Council called 
to meet without the bounds of the Empire, summoned by the 
Pope's authority, and in which he assumed the right of pre- 
siding; and declared that, notwithstanding the convocation of 
any such illegal assembly, they still held the recess of the late 
Diet to be in full force. 

At other junctures, when the Emperor thought it of advan- 
tage to soothe and gain the Protestants, he had devised expe- 
dients for giving them satisfaction, with regard to demands 
seemingly more extravagant ; but his views, at present^ being 
very diii'erent, Ferdinand, by his command, adhered inflexibly 
to his first propositions, and would make no concessions which 
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had die most remote tendency to throw discredit on the Coun- 
cil, or to weaken its authority. The Protestants, on their part, 
were no less inflexible; and after much time spent in fruitless 
endeavours to convince each other, they came to no agree- 
ment ; nor did the presence of the Emperor, who, upon his 
recovery, arrived at Worms, contribute, in any degree, to 
render the Protestants more compliant Fully convinced that 
they were maintaining the cause of God and of truth, they 
showed themselves superior to the allurements of interest, or 
the suggestions of fear; and in proportion as the Emperor 
redoubled his solicitations, or discovered his designs, their 
boldness seems to have increased ; at last, they openly de- 
clared, that they would not even deign to vindicate their tenets 
in presence of a Council assembled, not to examine, but to 
condemn them, and that they would pay no regard to an 
assembly held under the influence of a Pope, who had already 
precluded himself from all title to act as a judge, by his having 
stigmatize4 their opinions with the name of heresy, and de- 
nounced against them the heaviest censures, which, in the ple- 
nitude of his usurped power, he could inflict 

Charles now perceived, that he could not hope either to 
procure present aid from the Protestants against the Turks, or 
to quiet their fears and jealousies on account of their religion. 
But, as his schemes were not yet ripe for execution, nor his 
preparations so &r advanced, that he could force the com- 
{diance of the Protestants, or punish their obstinacy, he art- 
fidly concealed his own intentions, lliat he might augment 
their security, he appointed a Diet to be held at Ratisbon 
early next year, in order to adjust what was now left undeter- 
mined; and previous to it, he agreed that a certain number of 
Divines of each party should meet, in order to confer upon 
the points in dispute. 

But how £Bur soever this appearance of a desire to maintain 
the present tranquillity might have imposed upon the Pro- 
testants, the Emperor was incs^able of such uniform and 
thoroag^ dissimulation, as to hide altogether from their view, 
the dangenms designs which he was meditating against them. 
Hemum Count de Wied, Archbishop and Elector of Cologne, 

I 2 
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« 

a Prelate conspicuous for his virtue and primitive simphcityof 
manners, though not more distinguished for learning than the 
other descendants of noble families who, in that age, possessed 
most of the great benefices in Germany, having become a 
proselyte to the doctrines of the Reformers, had begun, in the 
year 1543, with the assistance of Melancthon and Bucer, to 
abolish the ancient superstition in his diocese, and to introduce 
in its place the rites established amongst Protestants. But 
the Canons of his Cathedral who were not possessed with the 
same spirit of reformation, and who foresaw how fatal the 
levelling genius of the new sect would- prove to their dignity 
and wealth, opposed, from the beginning, this unprecedented 
enterprise of their Archbishop, with all the zeal flowing from 
reverence for old institutions, heightened by concern for their 
own interest This opposition, which the Archbishop con- 
sidered only as a new argument to demonstrate the necessity 
of a reformation, neither shook his resolution, nor slackened 
his ardour in prosecuting his plan. The Canons, perceiving 
all their endeavours to checj^: his career to be inefiectual, 
solemnly protested against his proceedings, and appealed for 
redress to the Pope and Emperor ; the former as his Eccle- 
siastical, and the latter as his civil, superior. This appeal 
being laid before the Emperor, during his residence at Worms, 
he took the Canons of Cologne under his immediate protection; 
enjoiaed them to proceed with rigour against all who revolted 
from the EstabUshed Church; prohibited the Archbishop to 
make any innovation in his diocese, and summoned him to 
appear at Brussels, within thirty days, to answer the accusal 
tions which should be preferred against him. 

This was immediately followed by a similar citation from 
the Pope, requiring Herman, with the Dean of Cologne, and 
five others of the Canons, who, says Sleidan, loved the Arch- 
bishop, and disapproved the deed of the rest, to appear in like 
manner at Rome, within sixty days, to give account of their 
conduct before the tribunal .of his Holiness. 

To the former of these citations Herman answered by send*, 
ing his proctor to the Emperor at Brussels, though, by hi» 
electoral privileges, he was not obliged to make any appear 
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ance out of the limits of the Empire. It seems also that the 
Emperor, in his way from Worms, saw him personally, and 
significantly reminded him that his archiepiscopal dignity de- 
pended on the will of the Pope, and that from it the Electorate 
was inseparable. Herman, however, was still firm, and insisted 
upon it that he had done no more than his duty required; and 
even declared that, as great numbers of his people had heard 
with profit, the preachers whom he had iutroduced, he could 
not in conscience remove them. 

To the citation of the Pope it does not appear that he made 
any answer at all; while the Clergy vigorously prosecuted 
their appeal. In consequence, on the 16th of April, 1546, the 
Pope pronounced sentence of deprivation and excommunication 
against him, released his subjects from their allegiance, and 
discharged their yielding him any obedience in future. He, 
at the same time, appointed Adolphus Count Schaumberg his 
successor, a person whom the Archbishop had long before 
made his coadjutor, and whom he had always loved as his 
brother, and communicated to him whatever he did for refor- 
mation; but who was now of another opinion, either fix)m 
conviction, or some other reason. The Emperor was called 
upon to see this decree carried into effect; but as his schemes 
against the Protestants were not yet fully ripe for execution, 
and the Archbishop refused to surrender his office, alledging 
that he could not do it with a safe conscience, it slept for some 
little time longer. But in January, 1547, the Emperor having 
obtained great advantages over the Protestants, and being pre- 
pared to execute the decree by force of arms, Herman, in order 
to save his country fi^m becoming the scene of war and blood- 
shed, consented to resign, (though most of his states, except 
the Clergy, seemed ready to support him) and Schaumberg, 
on the 25th of that month, took possession of his place and 
dignity. Thus had Herman the honour of being the first 
sovereign Prince in Germany (though not the last) that lost 
his dignities and dominions in the cause of the blessed Refor- 
mation; and Charles gave the first specimen of the use he 
would make of that unlimited power at which he aspired, in 
deposing a venerable old man, who, twenty seven years before, 
had been one of those who raised him to the Imperial throne. 
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The deprived Archbishop retired to liis native coaDtiy, 
where he lived in privacy between five and six years. He 
died on the Idth of August, 1552, having attained the age of 
eighty years, obstinate in his heresy to the last, says Maim- 
bourg; but Sleidan's account will doubtless be thought by the 
reader less prgudiced, as well as more pleasing. He had 
such an end, says that faithful historian, as he desired; for 
many times he hstd wished, that he might either be permitted 
to propagate the Gospel and reform the Church within his ter- 
ritories, or else to lead a private life; and being sometimesi. 
admonished by his friends, that he drew upon himself great 
hatred and ill will by changing his religion, he used to answer, 
that nothing could take him by surprise, for he had long since 
made up his mind for all events. 

The mighty change which had taken place in him, since he 
was a persecutor at Faderbom, may even remind us of that 
which converted Saul of Tarsus into an Apostle of the Faith, 
which once he destroyed. His meekness is confessed even by 
his enemies; his humility and piety have been in many in- 
stances conspicuous, and in none more so than in the manner 
in which he bore his adversity, and the spectacle of an old man, 
whose constitutional failing had perhaps been timidity, raised 
to all the vigour, the exertion, and the resolution, which we 
have witnessed, prepared to brave all dangers, and to make the 
most costly sacrifices in the cause of truth and duty, is delight- 
fill to contemplate, and shews how divine grace can change 
and exalt the human character. 

To this clear evidence of his hostile intentions against the 
Ftotestant party, Charles added other proofs still more explicit 
In his hereditary dominions of the Low Countries he persecuted 
9II who were suspected of Lutheranism, with unrelenting rigour. 
As soon as he arrived at Worms, he silenced the Protestant 
preachers in that city, but allowed an Italian Monk to inveigh 
against the Lutherans frpm the pulpit of his Chapel, and to 
call upon him, as he regarded the favour of God, to extermi- 
nate that pestilent heresy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

D£ATH AND CHARACTER OF LUTHER. 

While appearances of danger daily increased, and the 
tempest which had been so long gathering was ready to break 
:fortli in all its violence against the Protestant Church, Luther 
^^as sayed, by a seasonable death, firom feeling or beholding 
its destructiye rage. Having gone, though in a declining state 
of liealih, and during a rigorous season, to his native city of 
Siysleben, in order to compose, by his authority, a dissension 
cunong the Counts of Mansfield, he was seized with a violent 
Jixiflainmation in his stomach, which, in a few days, put an end 
liis life, in the sixty-third year of his age. As he was raised 
by Providence to be the author of one of the greatest and 
interesting revolutions recorded in history, there is not 
suiy person, perhaps, whose character has been drawn with 
enicli opposite colours. In his own age, one party, struck with 
liOTroT and inflamed with rage, when they saw with what a 
charing hand he overturned every thing which they held to be 
sacred, or valued as beneficial, imputed to him not only all the 
clefects and vices of a man, but the qualities of a demon. The 
other, warmed with the admiration and gratitude which they 
-Chought he merited, as the restorer of light and liberty to the 
C7hiistian Church, ascribed to him perfections above the per- 
fection^of humanity, and viewed all his actions with a venera- 
tion bordering on that which should be paid only to those who 
are guided by the immediate inspiration of Heaven. It is his 
own conduct, not the undistinguishing censure, or the exag- 
gerated praises of his contemporaries, that ought to regulate 
our opinions concerning him. Zeal for what he regarded as 
truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain his own system, 
abiUties, both natural and acquired, to defend its principles, 
and unwearied industry in propagating them, are virtues which 
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shine so conspicuously in eyery port of his behaviour, that 
eren his enemies must allow him to have possessed ihem in 
an eminent degree. To these may be added, with equal 
justice, such purity, and even austerity, of manners, as became 
one who assumed the character of a reformer; such sanctity 
of life, as suited the doctrine which he delivered; and such 
perfect disinterestedness, as affords no sUght presumption of his 
sincerity. Superior to all selfish considerations, a stranger to 
the elegancies of life, and despising its pleasures, he left the 
honours and emoluments of the Church to his disciples, being 
satisfied himself, in his original office of Professor in the 
University, and Pastor of the town of Wittemberg, with the 
moderate appointments annexed to these offices. 

No one can read Luther's history, the detail of his actual 
saymgs and doings, without feeling that if ever honesty and 
integrity were embodied, it was in his person. He avowed 
nothing but what be conscientiously believed; he kept back 
nothing which conscience dictated to be avowed. And then, 
not only was his beUef of all he taught most sincere, it was 
also most thoroughly practical and influential. He himself 
daily hved upon that bread of life which he broke to others. 
The doctrines which he preached to mankind were the support 
of all his own hopes, the spring of all his comforts, the source 
of his peace of mind, of his strength for service or for suffeiing^ 
in the cause of Gx)d ; the principles which evermore governed 
and animated him, raised him above the fear of man, and the 
love of the world, and carried him with an heroic elevation of 
soul through a series of labours and dangers, never, perhaps, 
surpassed since the days of the Apostle Paul. In the genuine 
doctrines of the Grospel, and especially in that of our being 
^justified fireely, by God's grace, through the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus,'' and this inestimable benefit appro* 
priated only by a living faith, and not by our own works or 
deservings, he found that which could alone relieve his own 
conscience from an anxiety amounting, at times, even to 
anguish, and for want of which he saw the whole Christian 
world around him groaning under a system of delusion, impo- 
sition, and bondage, the most intolerable and ruinous; and 
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what he had thus found to be the relief and salvation of his 
own sonl, he cocdd not but proclaim to others also. Neither 
'* counted he Ins life dear nnto himself, so that he might finish 
his course with joy, and the ministry, which he had received 
of the Lord Jesos, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.'* 
Never, probably, did there exist the man who could more truly 
say with 6t Paul, ** God forbid that I should ^ory, save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom (or by which) 
the woild is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.*' And 
this, assuredly, in all its parts, is the state of mind which is 
especially wanting to us, to give more effect to our ministra- 
tions, and to draw down a larger measure of the divine blessing 
upon them. May He, with whom is the residue of the spirit, 
indeed raise up among us evermore a new race of such 
" men of God," by whom he will indeed revive his Church 
wherever it is decayed, reform it wherever it is corrupted, 
unite it wherever it is divided, and extend it wherever it is 
not yet planted; that '^the wilderness and the solitary place 
may be glad for them, and the desert rejoice and blossom as 
the rose!" 

In short, the great charm of Luther's character, and that 
firom -which the other excellencies, admired in him even by 
those for whom this may have less attraction, derived their 
origin, or their support, was his spirituality. His whole heart 
and soul were in religion, not in the barren notion of its truths, 
or in its mere exterior observances, but in the communion with 
Grod by which it is produced and cherished; in the love of 
Grod and of man, in the righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, in the penitence, the faith, the devotion, the 
deadness to the world, the heavenly mindedness, in which it 
consists; and in all the practical firuits of righteousness and 
tlsefiilness which it brings forth. 

His extraordinary qualities were indeed alloyed with no in- 
conriderable mixture of human frailty and hmnan passions; 
these, however, were of such a nature, that they cannot be 
imputed to malevolent intention, or dishonesty of purpose, but 
seem to have taken their rise firom the same source with many 
of his virtues. His mind, forcible and vehement in all its 
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operaticms, roused by great objectB^ or agitated by violent pas* 
sionsy broke out, on many occasions, with an impetuosity which 
would astonish men of feebler spirits, or such as are placed in 
a more tranquil situation. By carrying some praisewarQiy 
dispositions to excess, he bordered, sometimes, on what was 
culpable, and was often betrayed into actions which exposed 
him to censure. His confidence that his own opinions were 
well founded, approached to arrogance; his courage in assert- 
ing them, to rashness; his firmness in adhering to them, to 
obstinacy; and his zeal in confiiting his adversaries, to rage 
and scurrility. Accustomed himself to consider eveiy thing 
as subordinate to truth, he expected the same deference for it 
firom ot^er men; and, without making any allowances for their 
timidity and prejudices, he poured forth against such as dis- 
appointed him I this particular, a torrent STvective minj^ 
with contempt Regardless of any distinction of rank or cha- 
racter, when his doctrines were attacked, he chastised all his 
adversaries, indiscriminately, with the same rough hand; 
neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII., nor the eminent 
learning and abilities of Erasmus, screened them fix)m the 
same severity of language with which he treated Tetzel or 
Eccius. 

But these indecencies of which Luther was guilty must not 
he imputed wholly to the violence of his temper; they ought 
to be charged in part on the manners of the age. Among a 
rude people, unacquainted with those maxims which, by put- 
ting continual restraint on the passions of individuals, have 
polished society, and rendered it agreeable; disputes of every 
kind were managed with heat and strong emotions, and were 
uttered in their natural language without reserve or dehcacy* 
At the same time, the works of learned men wese all compoaed 
in Latin, and they were not only authorized by the example 
of eminent writers in that language, to use their antagoniBts 
with the most illiberal scurrility, but, in a dead tongue, inde- 
cencies of every kind appear less shocking than in a livinir 
language, whose idioms id phrases seem poss, because th^ 
are familiar. 

In passing judgment upon the characters of men, we ought 
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to tfy them by the principles and maxims of their own age, 
not by those of another. For although virtue and vice are, at 
all times, the same, manners and customs vary continually; 
and some parts of Luther^s behaviour, which appear to us most 
culpable, gave no disgust to his contemporaries. It was even 
by some of those qualities which we are now apt to blame, 
that he was fitted for accompUshing the great work which he 
undertook. To rouse mankind, when sunk in ignorance or 
superstition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry, armed with 
power, required the utmost vehemence of zeal, as well as a 
temper daring to excess. A gentle call would neither have 
reached, nor have excited, those to whom it was addressed* 
A spirit more amiable, but less vigorous than Luther's, would 
have shrqnk back from the dangers which he braved and sur- 
mounted. Towards the close of Luther's life, though without 
any perceptible diminution of his zeal or abilities, the infirmi- 
ties of his temper increased upon him; he was worn down 
with care and labour, with disease and pain. External events 
also were, at that juncture, peculiarly harassing; and all this 
acting upon a temper naturally irritable, and, it is admitted, 
not so much softened and subdued as it ought to have been, 
for a time overcame him. He was peevish and impatient to 
those about him, and he could no longer bear the scene of his 
vexations. The course, however, which he took, was the 
proper one; he retired, he relaxed himself, he visited his pious 
ftiends Amsdorf, George of Anhalt, and others, and no doubt 
he communed with his God. The Elector wrote affectionately 
to him; the University solicited his return. He complied, and 
we hear no more of his firetfulness and desertion of his duties. 
This is, indeed, the true account of the case, which, while firom 
the censures entailed upon Luther, it may admonish us how 
much it behoves even the greatest and best of men never to 
relax their watchfiilness, but to pray to the last, ^^ Hold thou 
me up and I shall be safe," may teach us also candour and 
forbearance in our judgments, and especially may guard us 
against confounding what is transient in the feelings of any 
one, with what is habitual and a part of his character. 
Haviag lived to be a witness of his own amazing success, to 
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see a great part of Europe embrace his doctrines, and to shake 
the foundation of the Papal throne, before which the mightiest 
monarchs had trembled, he discovered, on some occasions, 
symptoms of vanity and self applause.- He must have been, 
indeed, more than man if, upon contemplating all that he 
actually accomplished, he had never felt any sentiment of this 
kind rising in his breast 

Sometime before his death he felt his strength declining; 
his constitution being worn out by a prodigious, multiplicity of 
business, added to the labour of discharging his ministotial 
functions with imremitting diligence, and to the fatigoe of 
constant study, besides the composition of works as volominons 
as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted leisure and retirement 

He thus describes his own situation at the commencement 
of the last year of his life. ^^ I am become Ustless, weaiy, and 
dull, for now I am aged and useless. I have finished my 
course. I am about to be gathered to my fathers, com]p1io& 
and the worms are about to receive their portion. I have lived 
long enough, if it may be called life. Fray for me, that the 
hour of my departure may be accepted of God, and beneficial 
to me. I concern not myself about the Emperor or the Em- 
pire, except to commend them to God in my prayersi The 
world appears to me to draw near its close, to wax old as a 
garment, according to the words of the Psahuist, and that it is 
about to be changed." Some months afterwards he wrote, ** I 
have not slept, nor enjoyed a moment's rest, the whole of last 
night, fix)m the torments of the stone ; therefore, to-day I am 
useless." But his energy was not wholly departed. In May, 
1545, we find him writing to Amsdorf, ^^ I meditate another 
book against the Papacy. The weakness of my head keeps 
me firom it, and the vast niunber of letters I have to write, 
which deprive me of my leisure. But if God please, I will 
proceed as soon as possible. Pray for me that I may speedily 
be released, and be with Christ ; or that, if I am to live, or 
rather to linger here, for a further space, strength of body and 
mind may be given me, that, like Sampson in his dying mo- 
ments, I may take vengeance upon the Philistines." . . 
Luther departed this life, while piously engaged in an im- 
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portant labor of love, having been long prepared for that tr3Hbg 
hour, as his writings and conversation plainly prove ; he was 
also enabled to continue his public and private services to the 
last; when surrounded by his friends, and supported by strength 
fiom on high, he died at a fiill age, and His end was 

PEACE. 

. On Luther's departure from Wittemberg, for Esyleben, he 
was accompanied by his three sons ; they were detained for 
some days at Halle, by the floods, which they at length passed 
in a boat, but not without danger. While in that city, he 
preached for Justus Jonas, who proceeded with him to Eisle- 
ben, where they arrived on the 28th of January, 1546. The 
Counts who usually resided in this district, received Luther 
with much attention, both on account of their individual regard 
fixr him, and their respect for the Elector of Saxony ; but he 
suffered severely from the fatigue of the journey, and the 
ccddness of the season. 

His last sermon was preached on the 14th of February, 
only four days prior to his decease, from Matthew xi. 26. 
Among other points, Luther strongly impressed upon his 
hearers, the value and importance of the privileges they then 
enjoyed ; formerly, we should have hastened to the end of the 
earth, if a place had been pointed to us, where God was 
spoken of, but now we daily hear his words in public or in 
private, or restd them in books, and do so with indifference 
and unwillingness : he exhorted his hearers to take the yoke 
of Christ, and to bear his cross, and concluded his public labors 
with these words ; ^^ may God give us his grace, that we re- 
ceive his most precious word with a gratefrd mind, and that 
we increase in the knowledge and £adth of Jesus Christ, his 
Son ; continuing steadfast unto the end, in the profession of 
Ub blessed word. Amen.^' 

Lather continued nearly as well as usual, and applied him- 
self to business till the 17th of February, on which day he felt 
indisposed; and by the advice of his friends, he remained in 
his study. He frequently walked about the room, and some- 
times looked out of the window, praying with much earnest- 
aessy as those who were present could perceive. He seemed 
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cheerful, but said to Jonas and CgbUus, ^^ I was bom and 
baptized here at Eisleben; what if I should die in this 
place ?" A person named SickeUus^ overheard one of his 
prayers, which was 1^ the following effect ^^ O Lord Grod, 
Heavenly Father, I call upon thee in the name of thy beloved 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, that, according to thy promise, to 
the glory of thy name, thou wouldest mercifiilly hear my 
prayers. Since thou hast delivered me, according to thy greal 
mercy and loving kindness, firom the apostacy, blindness, and 
darkness of the Papacy, before the last day which is now at 
hand ; and hast shewn me the light of the Grospel, which now 
shines throughout the world ; be pleased to keep the Church 
of my beloved country unto the end, without falling in pine 
truth, and in the constant and lawM confession of thy word: 
so that all the world may know that I have been sent by thee^ 
Do this, O Lord, Most Gracious God. Amen, Amen.*' 

Luther ate as usual, and was cheerful. After supper, a pain 
in his breast which he had felt during the day, returned, and 
he asked for warm cloths, but would not consent that the 
physicians should be called. About nine o'clock, he laid 
down upon a couch, and slept for an hour, while Jonas, 
Ccelius, his sons, and several friends watched by him. At tea 
o'clock he awoke, and wished his friends to go to rest, which 
they declined. About half-past eleven, he retired to bed, and 
as they conducted him to his chamber, he said, ^^ I go to rest 
with God;" and repeated the words of the Psalmist, ^^ Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit ;'' then offering his hands to 
those around him, he bade them good night ; desiring them 
to pray that God would continue the Gospel to them ; *^ for," 
added he, ^^ the Pope and the Council at Trent devise mighty 
things." He laid down, Jonas and some others sleeping ux 
the room with him. About one o'clock, he awoke Jonas, and 
desired that a fire might be made in his study, adding, that 
he was very ill, and felt a great oppression at his chest, sasd 
should die at Eisleben. Jonas replied, that God our heavenly 
Father, would help h\m through Christ, whom he had preached. 
Luther then went to his study without assistance, again re- 
peating, ^' Into thy hands I commend my spint** Theve 
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«gam he walked about, and two phyncians were sent for, and 
speedily airived; also Count Albert, accompanied by his 
Countess. Various remedies were then applied ; his attend- 
ants observing a perspiration commence, told him he would 
■oon be better, but Luther said it was the forerunner of death, 
and prayed, ^ O my heavenly Father I everlasting and merci- 
fill Grod, ihon hast revealed thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ to 
lae; I have preached in his name; I confess him before men; 
I love him and worship him, as my beloved Saviour and 
Redeemer, whom the Pope and other wicked men persecute, 
reYile and blaspheme ; O Lord, receive my soul :*' he after- 
vrards said, ** O heavenly Father, although I am about to 
leave the body, and am snatched away from this life, yet I 
certainly know that I am about to dwell with thee for ever, 
snd that no one can pluck me out of thy hand.'* He, also 
repeated a verse of the Sixty-eighth Psalm, ^^ Our God is the 
Qod of whom cometh salvation, and unto God the Lord, be- 
long the issues from death.'* The physician then proceeded 
to administer some remedy, which Luther perceiving said, 
"^ I am about to depart ;'' and thrice rapidly repeated, " Into 
lliy hands I commend my spirit, thou hast redeemed me, O 
Gtod of truth :" adding, " God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him, 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." His sotil evi- 
dently was now about to depart, nor did he reply to his 
Bdends, although they spoke earnestly to him. The Countess, 
however, having administered a cordial, he revived sufficiently 
to reply, yes or no. Jonas and CoeUus then addressed him, 
saying, ^' Beloved Father, you still confess Jesus Christ, the 
Bon of Grod, our Saviour and Redeemer." Luther answered 
^ Yes," so that it could be heard distinctly ; he did not speak 
Bigain, but laid quietly with his hands clasped for a quarter of 
an hour, during which time his attendants saw his features 
gradually become pale and fixed ; at length he breathed a 
gentle sigh, and fell asleep in Jesus, without evincing any 
pain or sufiering at the moment of his departure, which 
took place between two or three o'clock in the morning of 
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the 18ih of February, 1546 : he was in the sixty-third year of 
his age. 

The attention paid to the mortal remains of the illustrious' 
Beformer, shewed the esteem and respect entertained for him 
by his friends and disciples. The Elector of Saxony was then 
at Weimer, and being apprized of the death of Luther on the 
same day in which it occurred, immediately directed that his 
body should be removed to Wittemberg, and buried there. 
Every respect waa shewn on this occasion. The corpse was 
first placed in the Church of Saint Andrew, at Eisleben, at- 
tended by all the persons of rank who were in the city, and 
Jonas preached fi-om the latter part of the 4th chapter of the 
1st epistle to the Thessalonians. On the following day, CcBlius 
preached firom Isaiah 57th. ^^ The righteous perisheth, and no 
man layeth it to heart" After the sermon, the body was removed 
with a splendid but solemn procession, accompanied by a great 
assemblage, and was carried that day to Halle. It was re- 
ceived there with much respect, by the ministers and princi- 
pal citizens, while the inhabitants of the city, and the neigh- 
bouring villages, crowded to meet the procession ; and the 
body was deposited in the Church, when the 130th Psalm 
was sung, or rather only expressed, amidst the sobs and tears 
of the multitude. On February 23rd, the procession arrived 
at Wittemberg, accompanied by a number of the Saxon nobi- 
lity and gentry. 

At the gates of the city, the body was met by the memben 
of the University, and most of the citizens, and carried to the 
Church in the Citadel : the widow of Luther, with his chil- 
dren and relatives, joining those who followed. Such a mul* 
titude had never before assembled at Wittemberg, and all 
deeply lamented the loss they had sustained. As the fimenl 
train moved through the streets, hymns were sung, until the 
corpse arrived at the Church, to which Luther had publicly 
affixed his Theses respecting Indulgences, thirty years before. 
Bugenhagius preached to several thousand auditors; and 
Melancthon delivered a funeral Oration, in which he expressed 
his own grief, and his affection for the deceased ; while he 
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endeaTOured to mitigate the sorrows of his hearers. Luther's 
body was deposited in a tomb near the pulpit, from whence 
he had deUvered so many holy and excellent discourses ; 
there it Ues, sown in weakness, that it may be raised in power 
at the last day. 

Such is a summary of the account of Luther's funeral, as 
giyen by Jonas and his associates ; it manifests the deep im- 
pression which that exalted and revered character had made 
upon the hearts and affections of his fellow citizens. 

The account of his death filled the Roman Catholic party 
with excessive as well as indecent joy, and damped the spirits 
of all his followers ; neither party sufficiently considering that 
his doctrines were now so firmly rooted, as to be in a condir 
tion to flourish, independent of the hand which had first 
planted them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, pursued the plan of dissimula- 
tion with which he had ^et out; employing every art to amuse 
the Protestants, and to quiet their fears and jealousies ; for 
fhift purpose, he contrived to have an interview on the 28th of 
March, 1646, with the Landgrave of Hesse, the most active 
of all the confederates, and the most suspicious of his designs. 
To him he made such warm professions of his concern for the 
happiness of Germany, and of his aversion to all violent mea- 
fores ; he denied in such express terms, his having entered 
into any league, or having begun any military preparations, 
which should give any just cause of alarm to the Protestants, 
as seem to have dispelled all the Landgrave's doubts and 
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apprehensions, and sent him away fully satisfied of his pacific 
intentions. This artifice was of great advantage, and effectu- 
ally answered the purj^ose for which it was employed. The 
Landgrave, upon his leaving Spires, where he had been ad- 
mitted to this inter\iew, went to Worms, where the Smalkaldic 
confederates were assembled, and gave them such a flattering 
account of the Emperor's favorable disposition towards them, 
that they, who were too apt, as well from the temper of the 
German nation, as from the genius of all great associations or 
bodies of men, to be slow and dilatoiy and undecisive in their 
deliberations, thought there was no necessity of taking any 
immediate measures against danger, which appeared to be 
distant or imaginary. 

Such events, however, soon occuired as staggered the credit 
which the Protestants had given to the Emperor's declara- 
tions. The Council of Trent, though still composed of but a 
small number of Italian and Spanish Prelates, without a sin- 
gle deputy fi*om many of the kingdoms which it assumed a 
right of binding by its decrees, being ashamed of its long in- 
activity, proceeded now to settle articles of the greatest im- 
portance. Having begun with examining the first and chief 
point in controversy, between the Church of Rome and the 
Reformers, concerning the rule which should be held as su- 
preme and decisive in matters of faith, the Coimcil, by its 
infallible authority, determined " that the books to which the 
designation of Apocryphal hath been given, are of equal 
authority with those which were received by the Jews and 
primitive Christians, into the sacred Canon ; that the traditionSy 
handed down firom the apostolic age, and preserved in the 
Church, are intitled to as much regard as the doctrines and 
precepts which the inspired authors have committed to writ- 
ing; that the Latin translation of the Scriptures, made or 
revised by Saint Jerome, and known by the name- of the Vul- 
gate translation, should be read in Churches, and appealed 
to in the schools as authentic and canonical.'' Against all who 
disclaimed the truth of these tenets, anathemas were de- 
nounced, in the name, and by the authority of the Holy 
Ghost. The decision of these points which undermined the 
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main foundation of the Lutheran system, was a plain warning 
to the Protestants, what judgment they might expect, when 
the Council should have leisure to take into consideration the 
particular and subordinate articles of their creed. 

This discovery of the Council's readiness to condemn the 
opinions of the Protestants, was soon followed by a striking 
instance of the Pope's resolution to punish such as embraced 
them. The appeal of the Canons of Cologne against their 
Archbishop having been carried to Rome, Paul eagerly seized 
on that opportunity, both of displaying the extent of his own 
authority, and of teaching the German Ecclesiastics the dan- 
ger of revolting from the established Church. As no person 
appeared in behalf of the Archbishop, he was held to be con- 
victed of the crime of heresy, and a Papal Bull was issued, 
declaring, that forasmuch as, being immindful of his own sal- 
vation, he had in divers ways offended against the rules and 
doctrines of the Church, and against the apostolical traditions, 
also against the rites and ceremonies of the Christian reli- 
gion, as practised in the Church, contrary to the censure pro- 
nounced by Leo X. against Luther and his adherents ; there- 
fore he was deprived of the communion of the Church, of his 
Archbishopric, and all his benefices and offices, his subjects 
were commanded not to obey him in future, they were ab- 
solved from their oath of allegiance, he was enjoined silence, 
and condemned to pay all the expences incurred by his adver 
saries in their proceedings. 

This sentence was not promulgated until the August fol- 
lowing. When it was communicated to the Archbishop, he 
published a statement of his reasons for reftising to obey the 
Pope's decree, and appealed to a lawful Coimcil when one 
should be assembled. 

The people, however, did not consider that the Papal abso 
lution justified them in breaking their solemn oaths to their 
niler, and were unwilling to submit, but the Archbishop re- 
solved to save them fix)m the disastrous consequences of an 
invasion by the imperial troops. He accordingly resigned, 
and on January the 28th, was succeeded by Adolph, Coimt 
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Schaumberg^ whom he had appomted his coadjutor several 
years before. 

The countenance which he had given to the LuiheraQ 
heresy, was the only crime imputed to the Archbishop, as 
well as the only reason assigned to justify the extraordinary 
severity of this decree. The Protestants could hardly believe 
that Paul, how zealous soever he might be to defend the esta- 
blished system, or to humble those who invaded it, woul4 
have ventured to such extremities against a Prince and an 
Elector of the Empire, without having previously secured such 
powerful protection, as would render his censure somethizig 
more than an impotent and despicable sally of resentment 
They were, of course, deeply alarmed at this sentence against 
the Archbishop, considering it as a sure indication of the 
malevolent intentions not only of the Pope, but of the Emperor 
against the whole party. 

Upon this fresh revival of their fears, with such violence ai^ 
is natural to men roused from a false secmity, and conscious 
of their having been deceived, Charles saw that now it became 
necessary to throw aside the mask ; and to declare openly 
what part he detennined to act. By a long series of artifice 
and fallacy, he had gained so much time that his measures, 
though not altogether ripe for execution, were in great for- 
wardness. The Pope, by his proceedings against the Elector 
of Cologne, as well as by the decree of the Coimcil, had prer 
cipitated matters into such a situation as rendered a breach 
between the Emperor and the Protestants almost unavoidable. 
Charles had, therefore, no choice left him, but either to take 
part with them in overturning what the See of Rome had 
determined, or to support the authority of the Church openly 
by force of arms. Nor did the Pope think it enough to have 
brought the Emperor imder a necessity of acting ; he pressed 
him to begin his operations immediately, and to carry it on 
with such vigour, as could not fail of seeming success. Trans- 
ported by his zeal against heresy, Paul forgot all the prudent 
and cautious maxims of the Papal See, with regard to the 
danger of extending the Imperial authority, beyond doe 
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bounds ; and in order to crush the Lutherans, he was willing 
to contribute towards raising up a master, that might, one day, 
prove formidable to himself, as well as to the rest of Italy. 

Such was the situation of affairs, such the discernment with 
which the Emperor foresaw and provided for every event, 
when the Diet of the Empire met at Ratisbon. The speech 
with which Charles opened the Diet, was extremely art- 
ful. After professing, in common form, his regard for the 
prosperity of the Germanic body, and declaring that, in order 
to bestow his whole attention upon the re-establishment of its 
order and tranquillity, he, at present, abandoned all other 
cares, rejected the most pressing solicitations of his other sub- 
jects to reside among them, and postponed affairs of the great- 
test importance ; he took notice, with some disapprobation, 
that his disinterested example had not been imitated ; many 
members of chief consideration having neglected to attend an 
assembly to which he had repaired, with such manifest incon- 
renience to himself. He then mentioned their unhappy dis- 
sentions about religion, lamented the ill success of his past 
endeavours to compose them, complained of the abrupt disso- 
lution of the late conference, and craved their advice with 
regard to the best and most effectual method of restoring 
tmion to the Churches of Germany, together with that happy 
agreement, in articles of faith, which their ancestors had 
found to be of no less importance to their civil interest, than 
becoming their Christian profession. 

By this gracious and popular method of consulting the 
ihembers of the Diet, rather than of obtruding upon them any 
opinion of his own, besides the appearance of great modera- 
tion, and the merit of paying much respect to their judgment, 
the Emperor dexterously avoided discovering his own senti- 
ments, tod reserved to himself, as his only part, that of car- 
rying into execution what they should recommend. Nor was 
he less secure of such a decision as he wished to obtain, by 
referring it wholly to themselves. The Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, prompted by their own zeal, or prepared by his intrigues, 
joined immediately in representing that the authority of the 
Council now met at Trent, ought to be supreme in all matters 
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of controversy ; that all Christiaus should submit to its de* 
crees, as the infallible rule of their faith, and^ therefore, they 
besought him to exert the power with which he was invested 
by the Almighty, in protecting that assembly, and in 
COMPELLII^G the Protestants to acquiesce in its determina- 
tions. The Protestants, on the other hand, presented a memo? 
rial, in which, after repeating their objections to the Council 
of Trent, they proposed, as tlie only effectual method of de- 
ciding the points, that either a flee general Council should be 
assembled in Germany, or a national Coimcil of the Empire 
should be called, or a select number of divines should be ap- 
pointed out of each party, to examine and define articles of 
faith. They mentioned the recesses of several Diets favorable 
to this proposition, and which had afforded them the prospect 
of terminating all their differences in this amicable manner ; 
they now conjured the Emperor not to depart from his former 
plan ; and, by offering violence to their consciences, to bring 
calamities upon Germany, the very thought of which must fill 
every lover of his country with horror. The Emperor receiv- 
ing this paper with a contemptuous smile, paid no further re- 
gard to it. Having already taken his final resolution, and 
perceiving that nothing but force could compel them to ac- 
quiesce in it, he dispatched the Cardinal of Trent to Home, 
in order to conclude an alliance with the Pope, the terms of 
which were already agreed on, and commanded a body of 
troops, levied on purpose in the Low Countries, to advance 
towards Germany ; he also gave commissions to several 
officers for raising men in different parts of the Empire ; he 
warned John and Albert of Brandenburg, that now was the 
proper time of exerting themselves, in order to rescue their 
ally, Henry of Brunswick, from captivity. 
' Alarmed with reports of this kind from every quarter, as 
well as with the preparations for war, which they could not 
but observe, the Deputies of the Confederates demanded 
audience of the Emperor, and in the name of their masters, 
required to know whether these military preparations were 
carried on by his command ; and for what end, and against 
what enemy ? To a question put in such a tone, and at a 
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time when facts were become too notorious to be denied, it 
was necessary to give an explicit answer. Charles owned the 
orders which he had issued, and professing his purpose not to 
molest, on account of religion, those who should act as dutiM 
subjects, declared that he had nothing in %dew but to main- 
tain the rights and prerogatives of the Imperial dignity ; and, 
by punishing some factious members, to preserve the ancient 
constitution of the Empire from being impaired or dissolved, 
by their irregular and licentious conduct. Though the Empe- 
ror did not name the persons whom he charged with such 
high crimes, and destined to be the objects of his vengeance, 
it was obvious that he had the Elector of Saxony, and the 
Landgrave of Hesse in view. Their Deputies, considering 
what he had said, as a plain declaration of his hostile inten- 
tions, immediately retired from Ratisbon. 

The Cardinal of Trent found it no difficult matter to treat 
with the Pope, who, having at length brought the Emperor to 
adopt that plan which he had long recommended, assented 
with eagerness to every article he proposed. The league was 
signed a few days after the Cardinal's arrival at Rome. The 
pernicious heresies which abounded in Germany, tlie obsti- 
nacy of the Protestants in rejecting the Holy Council assem- 
bled at Trent, and the necessity of maintaining sound doctrine, 
together with good order in the Church, are mentioned as the 
motives of this union between the contracting parties. In 
order to check the growth of these evils, and to punish such 
as had impiously contributed to spread them, the Emperor, 
having long and without success, made tiial of gentler reme- 
dies, engaged instantly to take the field with a sufficient army, 
that he might compel all who disowoied the Council, or had 
apostatized fh)m the religion of then- forefathers, to return into 
the bosom of the Church, and submit, with due obedience, to 
the Holy See. He likewise bound himself not to conclude a 
peace with them during six months without the Pope's con- 
sent, nor without assigning him his share in any conquest 
which should be made upon them. 

Notwithstanding the explicit terms in which the extirpation 
of heresy was declared to be the object of the war which was 
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to follow upon this treaty, Charles still endeavoured to per- 
suade the Germans that he had no design to abridge their 
religious liberty, but that he aimed only at vindicating his 
own authority, and repressing the insolence of such as had 
encroached upon it. With this view, he wrote circular letters, 
in the same strain with his ansWer to the Deputies at Ratis- 
bon, to most of the free cities, and to several of the Princes 
who had embraced the Protestant doctrines. In these he 
complained loudly, but in general terms, of the contempt into 
which the Imperial dignity had fallen, and of the presump- 
tuous, as well as disorderly behaviour of some members of the 
Empire ; he declared, that he now took arms, not in a reli- 
gious, but in a civil quarrel ; not to oppress any who conti- 
nued to behave as quiet and dutiful subjects, but to humble 
the arrogance of such as had thrown off all sense of that subor* 
dination in which they were placed under liim, as head of the 
Germanic body. Gross as the deception was, and manifest 
as it might have appeared to all who considered the Emperor's 
conduct with attention, it became necessary for him to make 
trial of its effect, and such was the confidence and dexterity 
with which he employed it, that he derived the most sohd 
advantages from this artifice. If he had avowed at once an 
intention of overturning the Protestant Church, and of reduc- 
ing all Germany under its former state of subjection to the 
Papal See, none of the cities or princes who had embraced 
the new opinions, could have remained neutral, after such a 
declaration ; far less could they have ventured to assist the" 
Emperor in such an enterprize. Whereas, by concealing and 
even disclaiming any intention of that kind, he not only saved 
himself from the danger of being overwhelmed by a general 
confederacy of all Protestant States, but he furnished the timid 
with an excuse for continuing inactive, and the designing or 
interested, with a pretext for joining him, without exposing 
themselves to the infamy of abandoning their own principles, 
or taking part openly in suppressing them. At the same time, 
the Emperor well knew, that if, by their assistance, he were 
enabled to break the power of the Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave, he might afterwards prescribe what terms he 
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pleased to the feeble remains of a party without union, and 
destitute of leaders, who would then regret, too late, their 
mistaken confidence in him, and their inconsiderate desertion 
of their associates. 

The Pope, by a sudden and unforeseen display of his zeal, 
had well nigh disconcerted this plan, which the Emperor had 
formed with so much care and art. Proud of having been the 
author of such a formidable league against the Lutheran heresy, 
and happy in thinking that the glory of extirpating it was 
reserved for his Pontificate, he published the articles of his 
treaty with the Emperor, in order to demonstrate the pious 
intention of their confederacy, as well as to display his own 
zeal which prompted him to make such extraordinary efforts 
for maintaining the faith in its purity. Not satisfied with this, 
he soon after issued a Bull, containing most liberal promises 
of indulgence to all who should engage in this holy enterprize, 
together with warm exhortations to such as could not bear a 
part in it themselves, to increase the fervour of their prayers, 
and the severity of their mortifications, that they might draw 
down the blessing of Heaven upon those who undertook it. 
Nor was it zeal alone which pushed the Pope to make decla- 
rations so inconsistent with the account which the Emperor* 
gave of his motives for taking arms. He was much scandalized 
at Charles's dissimulation in such a cause, at his seeming to 
be ashamed of owning his zeal for the Church, and at his en- 
deavours to make that pass for a political contest, which he 
ought to have gloried in as a war that had no other object 
than the defence of religion. With as much solicitude, there- 
fore, as the Emperor laboured to disguise the purpose of the 
Confederacy, did the Pope endeavour to publish their real 
plan, in order that they might come at once to an open rup- 
ture with the Protestants; that all hopes of reconcilement 
might be cut off, and that Charles might be under fewer 
temptations, and have it less in his power than at present to 
betray the interests of the Church by any accommodation 
beneficial to himself. 

The Emperor, though not a little offended at the Pope's 
indiscretion or malice, in making this discovery, continued 
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boldly to pursue his own plan, and to assert his intentions to 
be no other than what he had originally avowed. Several of 
the Protestant states, whom he had previously gained, thought 
themselves ji\stified, in some manner, by his declaration, ios 
abandoning their associates, and even for giving assistance 
to him. 

But these artifices did not impose on the greater and sounder 
part of the Protestant Confederates; they clearly perceived it 
to be against the reformed religion that the Kmperor 
had taken arms, and that not only the suppression of it, but the 
extinction of the German liberties, would be the certain con- 
sequence of his obtaining such an entire superiority as would 
enable him to execute his schemes in their full extent; they 
determined, therefore, to prepare for their own defence, and 
neither to renounce those religious truths, to the knowledge of 
which they had attained by means so wonderful, nor to 
abandon those civil rights which had been transmitted to them 
by their ancestors. In order to give the necessary directions 
for this purpose, their deputies met at Ulm, soon after their 
abrupt departure from Ratisbon. Their deliberations were 
now conducted with that vigour and unanimity which the 
imminent danger which threatened them required. 

Notwithstanding their ill success in their negotiations with 
foreign Courts, the Confederates foimd no difficulty at home 
in bringing a sufficient force into the field. Germany abounded 
at that time in inhabitants ; the feudal institutions, which sub- 
sisted in full force, enabled the nobles to call out their nume- 
rous vassals, and to put them in motion on the shortest warn- 
ing; the martial spirit of the Germans, not broken or elevated 
by the introduction of commerce and arts, had acquired addi- 
tional vigour during the continual wars in which they had 
been employed, for half a century, either in the pay of the 
Emperors, or the Kings of France. Upon every opportunity 
of entering into service, they were accustomed to nra eagerly 
to arms; and to every standaid that was erected, volimteers 
flocked from all quarters. Zeal seconded, on this occasioui 
their native ardour. Men on whom the doctrines of the Re- 
formation had made that deep impression which accompanies 
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tauth when first discovered, prepared to maintain it with pro- 
portioual vigour; and among a warlike people it appeared 
uifiEunous to remain inactive, when the defence of religion was 
tlie motive for taking arms. Accident combined with all these 
cnrcumstances in faciUtating the levy of soldiers among the 
Confederates; a considerable number of Germans, in the pay 
of France, being dismissed by the King, on the prospect of 
peace with England, joined in a body the standard of the 
E'totestants. By such a concurrence of causes, they were 
enabled to assemble, in a few weeks, 70,000 foot and 15,000 
borse, provided with a train of 120 cannon, 800 ammunition 
^raggous, 8,000 beasts of burden, and 6,000 pioneers. This 
Burmy, one of the most numerous, and, undoubtedly, the best 
Qippointed of any which had been levied in Europe, during 
that century, did not require the united effort of the whole 
K^testant body to raise it. The Elector of Saxony, the 
Ijandgrave of Hesse, the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Princes of 
Anhalt, and the Imperial Cities of Augsburg, Ulm, and Stras- 
burg, were the only powers which contributed towards the 
gpreat armament: the Electors of Cologne, of Brandenburg, and 
tlie Count Palatine, overawed by the Emperor's threats, or 
deceived by his professions, remained neuter. John, Marquis 
m^f Brandenburg Bareith, and Albert of Brandenburg Anspach, 
ttiough both early converts to Lutheranism, entered openly 
5nto the Emperor's service, under pretext of having obtained 
Xiis promise for the security of the Protestant rehgion, and 
UMLaurice of Saxony soon followed their example. 

But it happened, fortunately for Charles, that the Con- 

:federates did not avail themselves of the advantage which now 

lay full in their view. In civil war the first steps are commonly 

taken with much timidity and hesitation. Influenced by those 

considerations which, happily for the peace of society, operate 

powerfiiUy on the human mind, the Confederates could not 

think of throwing off that allegiance which they owed to the 

liead of the Empire, or of turning their arms against him, 

without one solemn appeal more to his candour, and to the 

impartial judgment of their fellow subjects. For this purpose, 

Haey addressed a letter to the Emperor, and a manifesto to all 
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the inhabitants of Germany. The tenor of both was the same. 
They represented their o^vn conduct with regard to civil 
affairs as dutiful and submissive ; they mentioned the inviolable 
union in which they had lived with the Emperor, as well as 
the many and recent marks of his good will and gratitude 
wherewithal they had been honored ; they asserted religion to 
be the sole cause of the violence which the Emperor now me- 
ditated against them; and in proof of this, produced many 
arguments to convince those who were so weak as to be de- 
ceived by the artifices with which he endeavoured to cover his 
real intentions; they declared their own resolution to risk 
every thing in maintenance of their religious rights, and fore- 
told the dissolution of the German Constitution, if the Em- 
peror should finally prevail against them. 

Charles, though in such a perilous situation, as might have 
inspired him with moderate sentiments, appeared as inflexible 
and haughty as if his affairs had been in the most prosperous 
state. His only reply to the address and manifesto of the 
Protestants was to publish the ban of the Empire against the 
Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse, their leaders, and 
against all who should dare to assist them. By this sentence, 
the ultimate and most rigorous one which the German juris- 
prudence has provided, for the punishment of traitors of 
enemies to their country, they were declared rebels and out- 
laws, and deprived of every pri^dlege which they enjoyed, as 
members of the Germanic body; their goods were confiscated, 
their subjects absolved from their oath of allegiance, and it 
became not only lawful, but meritorious, to invade their ter- 
ritories. 

The Confederates, now perceiving all hopes of accomtnoda- 
tion to be at an end, had only to choose whether they would 
submit without reserve to the Emperor's will, or proceed to 
open hostilities. They were not destitute either of publii^ 
spirit or of resolution, to make the proper choice. A few days 
after the ban of the Empire was pubUshed, they, accordinjo^ tt) 
the custom of that age, sent an herald to the Imperial Caurp 
with a solemn declaration of war against Charles, to Wholll 
they no longer gave any other title than that of ipreteai&i 
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Emperor, and renounced all allegiance, homage, or. duty 
which he might claim, or which they had hitherto yielded. 

The command of the confederate army was committed to 
the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, with equal 
^thmty. The ill-consequences of this equality were soon 
evident; the, Elector, though brave and zealous for the cause, 
was irresolute and cautious, while the Landgrave was enter- 
prising, decided, and prompt in the execution of his views. 
It may be easily supposed that they seldom agreed in their 
plans, or in the measures for executing them, and the inferior 
members of the Confederacy were more inclined to act as in- 
dependent commanders, than to respect or to obey a divided 
authority. The first proceeding of the allied army was a 
correct specimen of what followed. Schertel, a brave and 
gallant commander, on his way to join the main body, was 
informed of the approach of the Italian troops furnished by 
the Pope, and hastened to intercept them, by occupying the 
passes of the Alps. In this design he would probably have 
succeeded, but he was recalled by an order from the Elector 
and the Landgrave. The Emperor then advanced firom 
Ratisbon to Landshut to meet his alHes, who were followed 
by a body of Spanish veterans firom Naples, and the Imperial 
anny was thereby increased to thirty-six thousand well disci- 
plined soldiers. The Papal troops were commanded by 
Octavio Famese, the grandson of the Pope, who was accom* 
panied by his brother, Cardinal Famese. That Prelate wished 
to march at the head of the army with a cross carried before 
him, and to offer Indulgences to all who would assist them. 
In sfaort,'he desired to give to this war the character of the 
ancient crusades against the Turks and Albigenses! The 
Emperor, however, refused to allow such proceedings, as they 
would have been inconsistent with his manifesto, and the 
Legate finding that the Protestant religion was allowed at that 
time even in the camp of the Emperor, returned to Italy much 
displeased. The Confederates permitted several days to pass .. 
before they resolved to follow the Emperor, and even after 
Uiey had determined to do so, they changed their plan, and 
pfoeeeded to besiege Batisbon, in which city the Emperor had 
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left only a small garrison; but before they could capture the 
place, the Emperor*s army was reinforced, and he returned 
towards Ratisbon. The Confederates then marched to meet 
him, and on August the 29th, they foimd the Imperial army 
encamped at Ingolstadt, in a situation favourable for an attack 
on iheir part. The Landgrave urged this measure in the 
strongest terms, but the Elector hesitated, and half measures 
were adopted. They advanced towards the Imperial camp, 
hoping that the Emperor would direct his forces to leave the 
entrenchments, and attack them. But Charles was not so 
rash. He restrained his troops, and by his example they 
were encouraged to sustain a furious cannonade unmoved. 
The next day the Confederates found the Imperial camp so 
strengthened, that they could not then make an assault with 
any possibility of success. 

The Emperor was soon aften;\^ards joined by a body of 
troops from Flanders, which the Confederates had neglected 
to intercept, and he began to act upon the offensive, though 
he still continued to avoid a general action. He saw the 
forces of the allies gradually diminish, and looked forward to 
the effects of discord, and the want of money, as likely to dis- 
perse their army. He, therefore, contented himself with 
harassing them at every opportunity, but his own troops also 
began to suffer from the protracted campaign and the excesses 
in which they indulged, so that it was for some time doubtful 
whether the zeal of the Protestant Princes, or the steady^ per- 
severance of the Emperor, would prevail. One point appeared 
certain, the party which first divided its forces would be the 
loser, and the Emperor had assistance for the attainment of 
this object, which speedily decided the contest. 

We have seen that Maurice of Saxony refused to join the 
Smalcaldic league, or to assist the Confederates against the 
Emperor. They, however, counted upon his neutrality, and 
when the Elector of Saxony took the field at the beginning of 
the campaign, he entrusted the protection of his dominions to 
Maurice, a charge which the latter willingly undertook. But 
he had already entertained projects which unfitted him lor 
such an office. His ambitious disposition made him discoii'' 
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tented with the extent of his own territories, and he could not 
but see that a civil war afforded opportunities of advantage 
which could not else be expected to occur. He was sufEl- 
ciently emancipated from the yoke of Popery to be a Protestant 
by profession, yet his conduct was not influenced by the prin- 
ciples he outwardly assumed, and he viewed the passing 
events with a determination to advance his own interests. 
Actuated by such feelings, he was not likely to support the 
Confederates. His discerning mind plainly perceived that the 
Confederacy was not hkely to prevail against the Emperor, 
and he, therefore, determined to attach himself to the latter, 
although it would engage him to act against the Landgrave, 
his father-in-law, and the Elector, his near relative, to whom, 
as the reader will recollect, he was under deep obligations ! 
so little are worldly minds restrained by principles of honour 
and duty. The treacherous Maurice cannot be censured more 
strongly than he deserves, and yet it is not difficult, on grounds 
of worldly prudence, to account for the line of conduct he 
pursued. Considerable and repeated differences had arisen 
between himself and the Elector, while the character and 
conduct of the Landgrave were not likely to inspire confidence 
or promote esteem; the flattering assurances of the Emperor 
that he would preserve the religious privileges of the Pro- 
testants, assisted to quiet his conscience. During the Diet of 
Ratisbon, Maurice had several interviews with Charles, in 
which they agreed that, as soon as a proper opportunity 
offered, he should assist the Emperor, who, in return, engaged 
to bestow upon him the dignities and possessions of the Elector 
of Saxony. Maurice then returned home, and was so perfect 
in the art of dissimulation, that the Confederates entertained 
no suspicion of his designs, though he maintained a cor- 
respondence with King Ferdinand, with whom he arranged his 
fixture proceedings. 

, But Maurice had already fully determined upon the course 
they would pursue; he entered the dominions of the Elector 
at the head of his army, while King Ferdinand's troops invaded 
ihem on the other side, and in a few weeks the whole Electorate, 
excepting Gotha, Eisenach, and Wittemberg had submitted. 
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It would be foreign to the design of this historjr to enter 
into the details of the campaign in Saxony, or the movements 
of the principal armies. It is sufficient to state that the con- 
duct of Maurice had the effect desired by the Emperor, and 
that the Elector determined to return home to rescue his sub- 
jects, if possible, from the oppression of Maurice, and the 
cruelties practised by the Hungarian soldiers of Ferdinand. 
The Council of the Confederates saw the fatal effects of such 
a measure; they determined to avert them, if practicable, by 
an application for peace, to wiiich they were the more inclined 
from the diminution of their forces, and the conduct of several 
members of the league, who were unwiUmg to prosecute the 
war with vigour. 

This proposition was made through the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, but the Emperor refused to listen to any negociatios, 
unless the Elector of Saxony would surrender himself, and his 
dominions, as a preUminaiy. As nothing worse could have 
been required in the event of a total defeat, the Emperor's 
demand was refused, but with the fatality which attended all 
their measures, the Confederates determined to separate their 
army. A part was left at Wirtemberg, another division pro- 
ceeded with the Elector to Saxony, levying contributions 
upon Mentz, and some other Roman ecclesiastical districts as 
they passed. The remainder returned to their respective 
countries. Such was the termination of a campaign, at the 
commencement of which the allies had threatened to drive 
the Emperor from Germany, and certainly possessed force 
sufficient to have done so. 

Charles had been inactive during the inten'^al. Upon the 
retreat of the Confederates, he immediately took possession of 
several towns and cities belonging to the League. He then 
summoned the Duke of Wirtemberg to submit, and that 
Prince, seeing the enemy about to ravage his country, threw 
himself upon the Emperor's clemency. He was, however, 
compelled to sue for pardon on his knees. 

The Elector Palatine also made his peace with the Emperor; 
his aid to the Confederates had been very inefficient. Fagins 
had been sent for by him to assist in promoting the Eeformatioa 
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o£ Heidelberg, but such measures now were no longer pro- 
secuted; the cities of Ulm, Augsburg, and many others, fol- 
lowed these examples, so that in a few weeks this formidable 
Confederacy was dissolved. Scarcely any one remained in 
^Lcms, except the Elector John Frederic and the Landgrave. 
Tliey were marked out for destruction, and, therefore, Charles 
took no measures to induce them to submit. But the offences 
of their late associates were not lightly passed over. The 
Princes and the Deputies of the cities were compelled to apply 
for pardon upon their knees, and large sums of money were 
exacted from them. They were also required to give up their 
warlike stores, to admit garrisons into their principal fortresses, 
and to engage to assist tibe Emperor against their former allies, 
when required. These terms were dictated by the Emperor, 
who refused to admit the slightest reference to religion. The 
Deputies from Memingen, endeavoured earnestly to obtain a 
promise for the free exercise of their faith, but ihey found it 
necessary to desist. The Emperor now required the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne to resign, as already related, and these sub- 
missions were all made before the end of January, 1547. 

Although the Emperor had thus effectually dispersed his 
German opponents, he did not find himself quite at Uberty for 
some time to follow those who yet remained in arms. The 
Pope had entertained hopes that the heretics would be effec- 
tually crushed, and that the Papal See would once more be 
able to dictate to the Emperor. But Paul now began to per- 
ceive that the effectual subjugation of the Lutherans would 
enable the latter to give law to Italy. Upon this he directed 
his troops to withdraw from the Imperial army, and recalled 
his permission to Charles to use the Ecclesiastical revenues of 
Spain, assigning as a reason that the terms stipulated in their 
treaty had now expired^ and that the Emperor did not pro- 
ceed with due activity for the suppression of heresy. The 
Imperial army, thus weakened, was insufficient to march into 
Saxony, until new levies had been raised. 

The death of Francis left the Emperor at liberty to proceed 
against the Elector, and as soon as he was apprized of the 
decease of his rival, which had been for some weeks expected, 
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he entered Saxony. The Elector John Frederic again adopted 
that cautious, temporizing policy, which he had previondy 
displayed, and, after some indecisive movements, he was 
overtaken by the Emperor at M uhlberg, on the banks of the 
!Elbe. Charles crossed that river the next day, (April 24th) 
while the Elector, although at the head of a more numerous 
force, remained inactive in his camp. When John Frederic 
. foimd that a battle was unavoidable, the courage for which he 
was remarkable predominated over his irresolution, he headed 
his troops, and they resisted for a time the attack of the enemy, 
but the Imperial army prevailed; the Elector, wounded in the 
left cheek, and overcome with fatigue, finding resistance to be 
fruitless, and escape impossible, sinrendered, and was imme- 
diately carried to the Emperor. 

Charles treated his captive with even more harshness than 
he had manifested towards the other Protestant Princes. He 
refused to accept his siurender according to the usual forms of 
the Qerman Empire, and when the Elector said, " I yield 
myself your prisoner, most gracious and potent Emperor," 
Charles interrupted him, saying, "Am T now your Emperor? 
lately, * Charles of Ghent, styling himself the Emperor,* was the 
only title you would allow me." The Elector was proceeding 
to request that he might be treated according to his rank, 
when the Emperor said, " You shall be treated as you deserve," 
and abruptly turned from him, ordering that he should be 
strictly guarded. Ferdinand then upbraided the captive 
Elector in terms yet more severe, to which Frederic made no 
reply, but withdrew, accompanied by the soldiers appointed 
to be his guard. 

The Landgrave of Hesse still remained in arms, and was 
not an enemy to be despised. His dominions were extensive, 
and his subjects well affected to his views, and if he could re- 
sist the Imperial forces for a short time, he might expect that 
many of his former associates would again unite against the 
Emperor; he was also assured of support from the King of 
France. But he only desired to procin-e favourable terms, and 
listened to the counsels of Maurice, his son-in-law, who 
boasted of his interest with the Emperor. The harsh treat- 
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mant of John Frederic, howerer, could not but excite appre- 
hensions in his mind. The Elector of Brandenberg and 
Maurice acted as mediators, but the terms proposed were very 
rigorous: he was to renounce the League of Smalkalde, to 
acknowledge the Emperor^s authority, and promise obedience 
to the Imperial chamber; to surrender himself and his territories 
to the Empercnr; to implore pardon on his knees; to pay a 
large sum towards the expenses of the war; to demolish his 
fortifications, liberate his prisoners, and allow the Imperial 
troops to pass through his territories whenever they required. 
As to the future, Charles would not pledge himself to any 
conditions, but the mediators were assured of the Landgrave's 
personal security, and they engaged by a bond, that if the 
Emperor offered any violence to his person, they wdtdd sur- 
render themselves to his children, to be treated in the same 
manner. 

The Landgrave, finding that there was no other couri^e for 
him to pursue, proceeded to the Imperial camp at Halle. The 
morning after his arrival (June 19th) the articles of peace were 
brought for his signature. 

The Landgrave was then conducted to the Emperor, who 
sat in state, surrounded by the Princes of the Empire. He 
knelt down, while his Chancellor implored pardon in the 
humblest terms. The Emperor sat with stem composure, and 
made a sign to one of his secretaries to read his answer, which 
was merely a promise that he would not proceed against the 
Landgrave with the utmost severity, but only according to the 
tenor of the articles agreed upon. Charles then turned aside, 
without taking any n6tice of the suppliant prince, or desiring 
him to rise. After remaining some time in this humiliating 
postore, he rose unbidden, and was about to approach the 
Emperor, but was restrained by the Elector of Brandenberg, 
who told him he was to sup with the Duke of Alva at the 
castle. «" 

When the repast was concluded, the Spanish noble took 
the mediators aside, and informed them that, by the Emperor's 
order, the Landgrave was to remain there as a prisoner. They 
remonstrated in vain against this treachery, and the mdigna- 
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tion of the Landgiiave at being thus betrayed, may easily be 
conceived. For several days the mediators endeavoured to 
prevail upon the Emperor to depart from this treacherous 
course of proceeding, but had the mortification to find that 
they did not possess their former influence. Charles no longer 
needed their services, his last opponent was in his power, and 
he resolved to make use of the advantages thus unworthily 
obtained. 

Such was the conclusion of a war, which De Thou has 
justly characterized as " most memorable." It was not 
merely the dispersion of a skilfully organised and powerfbl 
confederacy, by the superior ability and well directed poKqr 
of an opponent, but it was to human appearance, spiritual 
darkness prevailing against the light of truth. In that view 
the minds of the real followers of Christ could not but be filled 
with the most gloomy forebodings firom the result, and it re- 
quired particular notice in these pages. For earthly support, 
the Protestants could only look to Princes, who had sacrificed 
the cause they professed to defend, that they might gratify 
their private animosities, and attain the objects of their worldly 
ambition. Upon such protectors little reliance could be 
placed. 

The Emperor now acted with much severity towards the 
G^erman Protestants. He seized the arms and military stores 
belonging to the members of the Smalkaldic League, and sent 
them to his hereditary dominions. He also, by his own 
authority, levied large sums of money, both fix)m the Princes 
who had assisted him, and fi-om those who had opposed his 
views, and thus amassed more than sixteen hundred thousand 
crowns, an unusual sum at that period. Several of the lesser 
Princes were banished, and the city of Magdebiug was put 
tinder the Ban of the Empire. 

The reader is not to suppose that the sufferings of thePro- 
testants of Germany, during the campaign, were of an ordinary 
description. They are mentioned by many historians, and in 
the correspondence of the Reformers; Bucer also drew an 
affecting picture of the state of Germany, during the Smalkaldic 
ymaty in a brief prefece to Senarcleaus's account of Diazius^ 
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published at thq end of the year 1546. After noticing the 
Papal errors and tyranny, he confesses that the ingratitude of 
the Grermans, for the divine blessings God had bestowed upon 
them, reqtdred signal punishment; but he exhorts his ooun- 
trymen to rejoice that they had been called, in some measure, 
to suffer for the Cross of Christ. He then speaks of the con- 
tempt of treaties manifested by the enemy, and asks, '' What 
more savage and cruel race of men could have been sent 
against us than the soldiers of Antichrist, who considered it 
praiseworthy to tear infisuits and children to pieces, cutting off 
their hands and feet in sport." He adds further particulars of 
their atrocious conduct to individuals advanced in years, which 
must not be distinctly stated. Of these scenes he spoke ss 
still occurring at the time he wrote, but he trusted that God 
would, ere long, put an end to the blasphemer of his name, 
the opposer of the kingdom of Christ, who endeavoured to blot 
out from the earth those that called upon the Lord, declaring 
himself to be god over the whole earth. 



CHAPTER X. 



DIET OF AUGSBURG. 



The Emperor having now humbled, and, as he imagined, 
subdued the independent and stubborn spirit of the Germans, 
by the terror of arms and the rigour of punishment, held a 
Diet at Augsbiurg, in jorder to compose finally the controversies 
with regard to rehgion, which had so long disturbed the 
Empire; he durst not, however, trust the determination of a 
matter so interesting to the free suffirage of the Germans^ 
broken as their minds now were. He, therefore, entered the 
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city at the head of his Spanish troops, dud assigned them 
quarters there. The rest of his soldiers he cantoned in the 
adjacent villages, so that the members of the Diet, while thqr 
carried on their deUberations, were surrounded by the same 
army which had overcome their countrymen. Immediately 
after his public entry, Charles gave a proof of the violence 
with which he intended to proceed. He took possession by 
force of the Cathedral, together with one of the principal 
Churches, and his Priests having^by various ceremonies, puri- 
fied them from the pollution with which they supposed the 
imhallowed ministrations of the Protestants to have defiled 
them, they re-established, with great pomp, the rites of the 
Romish worship. 

The concourse of members to this Diet was extraordinary; 
the importance of the affairs concerning which it was to de- 
liberate, added to the fear of giving offence to the Emperor by 
an absence which lay open to misconstruction, brought toge- 
ther almost all the Princes, Nobles, and representatives rf 
cities, who had a right to sit in that Assembly. The Engiperor, 
in the speech with which he opened their meeting, called their 
attention immediately to that point which seemed chiefly to 
merit it. Having mentioned the fatal effects of the religious 
enthusiasm and dissensions which had arisen in Germany, 
and taken notice of his own unwearied endeavours te procure 
a General Council, which alone could provide a remedy 
adequate to those evils, he exhorted them to recognize its 
authority, and to acquiesce in the decisions of an Assembly to 
which they had originally appealed, as having the sole right 
of judgment in the case. 

But the Council to which Charles wished them to refer all 
their controversies had, by this time, undergone a violent 
change; the fear and jealousy with which the Emperor's first 
successes against the Confederates of Smalkalde had inspired 
the Pope, continued to increase. Not satisfied with attempt- 
ing to retard the progress of the Imperial arms, by the sudden 
recal of his troops, Paul began to consider the Emperor as an 
enemy, the weight of wjiose power he must soon fed, and 
against whom he could not be too hasty in taking precautions. 
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He foresaw that the immediate effect of the Emperor^s ac- 
quiring absolute power in Germany, would be to render him 
entirely master of all the decisions of the Coimcil, if it should 
continue to meet in Trent. It was dangerous to allow a 
monarch so ambitious to get the command of this formidable 
engine^ which he might employ, at pleasure, to limit or over- 
turn the Papal authority. As the only method of preventing 
this, he deterpiined to remove the Council to some city more 
immediately under his own jurisdiction, and at a greater dis- 
tance from the terror of the Emperor's arms, or the reach of 
his influence. An incident fortunately occurred, which gave 
this measure the appearance of being necessary. One or two 
of the Fathers of the Council, together with some of their 
domestics, happening to die suddenly, the Physicians, deceived 
by the symptoms, or suborned by the Pope's Legates, pro- 
nounced the distemper to be infectious and pestilential. Some 
of the Prelates, struck with a panic, retired; others were im- 
patient to be gone ; and, after a short consultation, the Council 
was translated to Bologna, a city subject to the Pope. All 
the Bishops in the Imperial interest warmly opposed this 
resolution, as taken without necessity, and foimded on false or 
frivolous pretexts. All the Spanish Prelates, and most of the 
Neapolitan, by the Emperor's express command, remained at 
Trent; the rest, to the number of thirty -four, accompanying 
the Legates to Bologna. Thus a schism commenced in that 
very assembly which had been called to heal the divisions of 
Christendom; the Fathers of Bologna inveighed against those 
who staid at Trent, as contumacious and regardless of the 
Pope's authority ; while the others accused them of being 
80 £su: intimidated by the fears of imaginary danger, as to 
remove to a place where their consultations could prove of no 
SCTvice towards re-establishing peace and order in Germany. 

The Emperor, at the same time, employed all his interest 
to procure the return of the Council to Trent. But Paul who 
highly applauded his own sagacity in having taken a step 
which put it out of Charles's power to acquire the direction of 
that assembly, paid no regard to a request the object of which 
was so extremely obvious. The summer was consumed in 
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fruitless negociatious with respect to this point ; the impoita- 
nity of the one, and obstinacy of the other, daily increasing. 

But though the Pope found that it was not in his power to 
kindle immediately the flames of war, he did not forget the 
injuries which he was obliged, for the present, to endure; 
resentment settled deeply in his mind, and became more ran- 
corous in proportion as he felt the dijflGiculty of gratifying it 
The breach between the Emperor and the Pope, was increased 
by the assassination of Peter Lewis Famese, the Pope's son, 
who had been appointed Duke of Parma and Placenza, by the 
Papal authority. He had rendered himself odious to his sub- 
jects by his profligacy and cruelty, and was actively employed 
in exciting hostile proceedings against the Emperor. The 
Imperial agents on the other hand, encouraged the discontent 
of his subjects, the principal of whom conspired together, and 
putting him to death, delivered their city to the Impeiial 
troops* 

It was while these sentiments of enmity were in full force, 
and the desire of vengeance at its height, that the Diet of 
Augsburg, by the Emperor's command, petitioned the Pope in 
the name of the whole Germanic body, to enjoin the Prelates 
who had retired to Bologna, to return again to Trent, and to 
renew their deliberations in that place. Charles had been at 
great pains in bringing the members to join in this request ; 
but having observed aconsiderablevariety of sentiments among 
the Protestants, with respect to the submission which he had 
required to the decrees of the Council, some of them being 
altogether intractable, while others were ready to acknowledge 
its right of jurisdiction, upon certain conditions, he employed 
all his address in order to gain or to divide them. 

But the Pope, from the satisfaction which he felt in morti- 
fying the Emperor, as well as from his own aversion to what 
was demanded, resolved, without hesitation, that this petition 
should not be granted ; though, in order to avoid the imputa- 
tion of being influenced wholly by resentment, he had the 
address to throw it upon the fathers at Bologna, to put a di- 
rect negative upon the request. With this view, he referred 
to their consideration the petition of the Diet, and they ready 
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to confirm by their assent whatever the Legates were pleased 
to dictate, declared that the Council could not, consistently 
with its dignity, return to Trent, unless the Prelates, who, by 
Remaining there, had discovered a schismatic spirit, would 
first repair to Bologna, and join their brethren ; and that, 
even after their junction, the Council could not renew its con- 
sultations with any prospect of benefit to the Church, if the 
Germans did not prove their intention of obeying its fiirther 
future decrees to be sincere, by yielding implicit, inunediate 
obedience to those which it had already passed. 

BefbrS Charles had arrived at Brussels, he was informed that 
the Pope's Legates at Bologna, had dismissed the Coimcil by 
an indefinite prorogation, and that the Prelates assembled 
there, had returned to their respective countries. Necessity 
had driven the Pope into this measure, by the secession of 
those who had voted against the translation ; together with 
the departure of others, who grew weary of continuing in a 
place where they were not sufiered to proceed to business ; 
whilst so few members remained, that the pompous appella- 
tion of a General Council, could not with decency be bestowed 
any longer upon them. Paul had no choice but to dissolve 
an assembly, which was become the object of contempt, and 
exhibited to all Christendom, a most glaring proof of the im- 
potence of the Roman See. But unavoidable as the measure 
was, it lay open to be unfavorably interpreted ; and had the 
appearance of withdrawing the remedy, at the very time when 
those for whose recovery it was provided, were prevailed on 
to acknowledge its virtue, and to make trial of its efficacy. 
Charles did not fail to put this construction on the conduct of 
the Pope, and by an artfiil comparison of his own efibrts to 
suppress heresy, with Paul's scandalous inattention to a point 
so essential, he endeavoured to render the Pontiff odious to 
all zealous Catholics. At the same time, he commanded the 
Prelates of his Action, to remain at Trent, that the Council 
might still appear to have a being, and might be ready when-^ 
ever it was thought expedient to resume its deliberations for 
the good of the Church. 

On the 14th of January, 1548, the Emperor communicated 
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to the Diet, the measures he had taken to procure the return 
of the Council to Trent He still hoped to effect this, but as 
a considerable inten al must previously elapse, he thought it 
was absolutely requisite, that some course should be imme* 
4iately taken for the peace and welfare of Germany, in mat- * 
ters of religion. To promote this, he proposed that suitable 
persons should be appointed, to arrange some plan which 
might be generally acceptable, as to the points in dispute. 
The nomination of these individuals, was finally referr^ to 
the Emperor, who appointed JuUus Pflug, Bishop of Naum- 
berg, Michael Sidonius, the Sufiragan Bishop of Mentz, and 
Islebius Agricola. Their materials were chiefly drawn from 
the book presented at the Diet of Ratisbon ; the work was 
soon complete, and the authors were liberally recompensed.^ 

Such were the circmnstances which occasioned the promul- 
gation of the Interim, and such were the authors of that pro- 
duction, which, as its name imports, was designed as a scheme 
to be adopted by both parties, till a Council was assembled, 
which should decide the questions relating to religion. It will 
ever remain a proof of the inefficiency of attempts to settle 
questions relative to religion, by concessions not made from a 
regard to the declarations of the divine word, but from a de- - 
sire to promote earthly designs and human ambition ; for the - 

proceedings, both of the Pope and the Emperor, evinced 

their disregard of religion, excepting as the mere profession of^ 
it promoted or impeded their political views. 

The Inteiim was opposed to the Reformation upon all the^ 
leading points in dispute. Among other doctrines inculcated^ 
were the following. That man can do more good works tham- 
God requires of him — that he must not, without doubting, be- 
lieve 4hat his sins axe forgiven — that the Church has the 
power of interpreting Scripture, and explaining the doctrines 
to'be deduced from them — that the Pope is the head of the 
Church, the Bishops having a certain degree of authority in 
their respective cures — that, by confirmation and unction, the 
Holy Ghost is received, s6 as to enable the receiver to contend 
against temptation — ^ihat sins are to be confessed to the priest 
—that by satbfaction, which consists. in ihe fruits of rcpen- 
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Iftnce, especially fasting, alms deeds, and prayer, the causes 
(rf" sin are rooted out, and temporal judgments are taken away 
or mitigated. The Romish doctrines and ceremonies respect- 
ing the mass, were .confirmed; and it was decreed, that " the 
ittemory of saints is still to be celebrated, that they may inter* 
eede with God the Father for us, and help us by their merits^ 
and that the dead also be remembered, and prayer made to 
God for them.'' 

The only real concessions to the Reformers were, that mar- 
ried priests should retain their cures, and that where the cup 
has been again given to the Laity in the sacrament, it might 
be continued. 

The contents of the Interim shew how little Romanists will 
concede to Protestants. That they were not satisfactory to the 
sincere followers of the truth, will easily be supposed, but that 
the Pope and his adherents should consider them as too fa- 
vourable for their opponents, seems almost incredible — ^yet 
nch is the fact ! The Papists contended, that the two con- 
cessions, if they may be called such, made to the Lutherans, 
ooold only be granted by the Pope, and he not only refused 
his consent, but strongly censured these clauses ! The bigoted 
Romanists, in faict, considered the Literim as an attack upon 
the authority of their Church, and compared it to the pro- 
ceedings of Uzzah, asserting that the conduct of Charles was 
snnilar to that of Henry the Eighth ! It was approved by nei- 
ther party. But Paul, viewing the Interim as a politician, 
and desirous to see the Emperor involved in difficulties, was 
pleased with it individually, while, as the Pope, he censured 
it; he was also aware, that some opposition on his part would 
be the most likely plan to induce the Emperor to persist in the 
measure. In fieu^t, the Court of Rome saw that the resistance 
Which Would be made to the Interim in Germany, would effec- 
tnally hinder any reformation in their corrupt Church. The 
Pope also endeavoured to have the Interim considered as an 
instrument intended to curb the Protestants, rather than as a 
measure of union. 

With the Interim, which prescribed the doctrines to be 
received, was connected a form of Ecclesiastical Reformation, 
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designed to regulate all matters of order and discipline. This 
gave still higher offence at Rome, than the regulation of doc- 
trine, as, perhaps, wanting the restriction prefixed to the Inte- 
rim, and directly infringing the fundamental principle, that no 
secular person is to give law to the Clergy, in any thing relat- 
ing to their ecclesiastical character or fimctions. Among some 
things of a better kind, the following most objectionable orders 
were promulged : that the monastic life should be restored, 
where it had been discontinued ; that nothing should be 
taught in schools contrary to the old, or Koman Catholic doc- 
trine; that the Latin tongue should be retained in tlie services 
of the Church, ^' lest they should fall into contempt, if the 
people understood the language ;'' and that the Canon of the 
of the mass, (the Romish prayer of consecration,) with all its 
mummeries, should be preserved entire, and should be pro- 
nounced, as the custom had been, in a low voice, that the 
dignity of those dreadful mysteries might be kept up. 

The Interim met with the fate it deserved, and which mig^ 
have been expected. " It was rather rejected by all," says 
F. Paul, ^'than accepted by any, and that did follow, which 
doth ordinarily happen to him, that would unite contraiy 
opinions : he maketh both parties agree to impugn his senti- 
ments, and each man obstinate in maintaining his own." 

The Emperor now appeared to have triumphed over all his 
adversaries, but his present position was not easy to maintain. 
He felt the necessity of rendeiing his power independent 
Papal authority, and was also well aware of the opposition 
the Protestants to his ambitious projects relative to GrQrmany* 
By establishing the Interim, he thought to make himself inde* 
pendent of the one, while it would serve him as a means for 
subjugating the other; but herein he was mistaken. Hi»^ 
attempt to rule the consciences of his Protestant sulgectSy 
could only succeed so far as it was enforced by power, and it- 
united them more firmly amongst themselves ; while his inter- 
ference with matters of religion, displeased the bigotted Ilo<^ 
manists, and deprived him of their support. 

The Emperor proceeded without delay to enforce compliance 
with the Interim* Many who professed the Protestant doc- 
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txineSy submitted, rather than provoke the Imperial displea- 
sure ; but there were some examples of steadfast adherence 
to tibe truth, even among the Prmces of the Empire. The 
'Elector of Brandenberg made no resistance, but the Marquis, 
his brother, obtained an audience of the Emperor, and re- 
mkiding him of his promise to permit the free exercise o£ 
religion, entreated to be allowed to decline assenting to the 
new decree, urging at the same time, the services he had so 
lately rendered to the Imperial cause. The Emperor refiised 
his request, upon which the Marquis declared that he could 
not approve the Interim, without acting contrary to his con. 
science. Charles then ordered him to leave Augsburg imme- 
diately. The Marquis departed the same evening, and made 
no attempt to enforce the decree in his own dominions. 
Wolfgang, Duke of Deux-ponts, manifested the same stead- 
£Bistnes8. 

llie deposed Elector of Saxony, John Frederic, again exhi- 
bited a noble instance of constancy. The Emperor sent his 
principal ministers, Granvelle and the Bishop of Arras, to use 
their utmost endeavours to persuade him to submit to the de- 
cree, and adopt the doctrines of the Interim. They gave hopes 
of liberty, if he would comply ; but John Frederic told them, 
that he had been enabled to bear his reverses and the sevm>- 
ties inflicted upon him by the Emperor more oheerfoUy, from 
a belief that the Protestant faith, as exhibited in the Confes- 
sicm of Augsburg, was conformable to the doctrines taught by 
the prophets and apostles. He added, ^^ since God has thus 
enlightened me with the knowledge of his word, I cannot for^ 
sake the truths I have learned, unless I would purchase to 
myself eternal damnation ; wherefore, if I should admit this 
decree, which in so many and such material points, disagrees 
with ihe Holy Scriptures, I should condemn the doctrines of 
JesuB Christ which I have hitherto professed, and I should 
apprcyve what I know to be impious and erroneous. And what 
would that but be mocking, first God, and then the Emperor, 
with hypocrital and deceitful professions ? Can there be any 
greater crime ? Would it not be sinning against the Holy 
Ghost? I therrfore, most earnestly, and by the mercies of 
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God, which through the sacrifice of his own Son, he bestowed 
upon man, entreat the Emperor not to be offended at my 
refusal. I retain the doctrines set forth in the Confession of 
Augsburg, for the salvation of my soul, and slighting all 
worldly advantages, it is my whole desire, that after this pain- 
ful ^d mis^able life is ended, I may be made partaker of the 
blessed joys of eternal life'/' He then declared, that he made 
not this profession out of vain glory, or for any earthly consi- 
deration, as nothing could be more desirable to him, in his 
infirm state of body, than to be permitted to return to his 
family. He also expressed his readiness to submit to the 
Emperor's will in all points which were not connected with 
religion. Finding promises were of no avail to turn John 
Frederic from the good profession he had made, the Emperor 
tried the effects of severity, but with as little success. 

His books on religious subjects were taken firom him, and 
he was restricted in other respects. The Protestant minister 
who had hitherto attended him, was refused admittance, and 
finding himself in personal danger, was obliged to make his 
escape in disguise. The sons of John Frederic, were after* 
wards required to receive the Interim. They refiised,-as theun 
&ther had done, and the Emperor having expressed his 
pleasure, the father replied, ^^ that he could not urge his 
to do what he himself could not do with a safe conscience.'^ 
The chief employment of the Elector during his captivity, 
the study of the Scriptures. 

In May, 1550, the Emperor, with his son, departed hoam 
Brussels, and proceeded to Augsburg. His determination U^ 
act with severity against the Protestants, was evinced by m 
most severe proclamation, issued upon his leaving the Nether- 
lands, and which, although immediately applicable only to 
those provinces, shewed the Protestants in other parts of Ut ^ 
dominions, what they had to expect He stated, that ^' it* 
was absolutely necessary, that the plague of heresy should be 
totally rooted out," and ordered, that none of the writings of 
Luther, or any other forbidden books should be bought, kept, 
or distributed by any man, whatever his rank and quality 
mij^t be — that no person should deface the pictinre or image 
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of any saint — all private assemblies were forbidden — no one 
was to dispute about Holy Scripture, or to interpret any pas- 
sage, unless he were a divine duly authorized. All persons 
who offended against this decree, were to be punished capi- 
taUy> ^y burning, if they rqected the Romish religion, while 
the only indulgence, if they abjured their tenets, was a mildet 
death; in that case, the men were to be beheaded; the women 
to be buried alive! The property of such offenders was to be 
confiscated ; persons harbouring them were to be punished 
in the same manner, as if they themselves were guilty ; no 
one was to be allowed to take a house or habitation, unless he 
possessed a certificate from the curate of the parish, where he 
last resided ; any one who interceded for a suspected person, 
was to be considered as a favourer and supporter of heretics ; 
no one was to keep a school, or to print a book without a li- 
cence. The inquisitors who were to examine into the execu- 
tion of this decree, possessed the fiillest powers, and thirty- 
eight questions were drawn up, to be put to all persons 
accused, or even suspected ; amongst these, was an inquiry, 
whether they believed in the efficacy of the mass, to deliver 
souls firom purgatory, and in the supremacy of the Pope ; 
also, whether they considered the followers of Luther, and the 
other Reformers to be members of the Church of Christ. 

The consternation of the Netherland Protestants at this 
Edict, may readily be supposed. Many prepared to leave the 
country, and several thousand protestants of different denomi- 
nations, suffered death in various ways, during the nine en- 
suing years. Flacius translated this decree into the German 
language, and demanded of Islebius and the Adiaphorists, 
whether they would still assert that the reformed religion was 
not aimed at by the Interim ! This Edict of the Emperor, 
doubtless, stimulated the few cities of Germany which still 
lensted the Interim, to continue their opposition : Magdeburg, 
Bremen, Hamburg and Lubec, however, were the only places 
cf note openly opposed to the Emperor's will. 

The unexpected defection of one of the Pope's own family, 
to an enemy whom he hated, irritated almost to madness, a 
ndnd peevish with old age ; and there was no degree of secu- 
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nij to which Paul might not have proceeded against a grand- 
son, whom he reproached as an unnatural apostate. But 
happily for Octavio, death prevented his carrying into execu- 
tion, the harsh resolutions which he had taken with respect to 
him, and put an end to his Pontificate, NoTember 10, 1549, 
in the sixteenth year of his administration, and the eighty- 
second of his age. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The new Pope, however ready to fulfil his engagements to 
the family of Famese, discovered no inclination to observe the 
oath which each Cardinal had taken when he entered the 
Conclave, that if the choice should faU on him, he would 
immediately call the Council to resume its deliberations. 
Julius knew by experience, how dijOBlcult it was to confine 
such a body of men within the limits which it was the interest 
of the See of Rome to prescribe : and how easily the zeal of 
some members, tho rashness of others, or the suggestions of 
the Princes on whom they depended, might precipitate a 
popular and ungovernable assembly into forbidden inquiries, 
as well as daugerous decisions ; he wished for these reasons, 
to have eluded the obligation of his oath, and gave an ambi- 
guous answer to the first proposals which were made to him 
by the Emperor, with regard to that matter. But Charles, 
either from his natural obstinacy in axihering to the meaaure. 
which he had once adopted, or firom the mere pride of accom- 
plishing what was held to be almost impossible, persisted in 
his resolution of forcing the Protestants to return into the 
bosom of the Church. Having persuaded himself that the 
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audioritatiTe decisions of the Council might be employed with 
efficacy in combating their prejudices ; he, in consequence of 
that persuasion, continued to solicit earnestly that a new Bull 
of Convocation might be issued, and the Pope could not with 
decency reject that request When Julius found that he 
could not prev^it the calling of a Council, he endeavoured to 
take to himself all the merit of having procmred the meeting 
of an assembly, which was the object of such general desire 
and expectation. A congregation of Cardinals, to whom he 
referred the consideration of what was necessary for restoring 
peace to the Church, recommended, by his direction, the 
speedy convocation of a Council, as the most effectual expe- 
dient for that purpose, and as the new heresies raged with the 
greatest violence in Germany, they proposed Trent as the 
place of its meeting, that, by a near inspection of the evils, the 
remedy might be applied witli greater discernment, and cer- 
tainty of success. The Pope warmly approved of this advice, 
which he himself had dictated, and sent Nuncios to the 
Imperial and French Courts, in order to make known his 
intentions. 

Meanwhile, Julius, m preparing the Bull for the convocation 
of the CouncU, observed all those tedious forms which the 
Court of Rome can artfiilly employ to retard any disagreeable 
measure. At last, however, it was published, and the Council 
was summoned to meet at Trent, on the first day of the ensuing 
month of May, 1551. As he knew that many of the Germans 
iqected, or disputed, the authority and jurisdiction which the 
Papal See claims with respect to General Councils, he took 
care in the preamble of the Bull to assert in the strongest 
terms his own right not only to call, and preside in, that 
assembly, but to direct its proceedings; nor would he soften 
iBese expressions, in any degree, in compliance with the 
vqpeated solicitations of the Emperor, who foresaw what 
tiffimce they would give, and what construction might be put 
on them. A dispute had, at this time, arisen between the 
Pope and Octavio, grandson of the late Pope, relative to the 
Duchy of Parma, which ultimately involved the King of 
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France and the Emperor in hostilities; Julius being assisted 
by Charles, whilst Francis supported Octavio. 

The motions and alarm which this war, or the preparations 
for it, occasioned in Italy, prevented most of the Italian Vt^ 
lates from repairing to Trent on the 1st of May, the day 
appointed for re-assembling the Council, and though the Papal 
Legates and Nuncios resorted thither, they were obliged to 
adjourn the Council to the 1st of September, hoping such a 
number of Prelates might then assemble, that they might with 
decency begin their deliberations. At that time, about sixtjr 
Prelates, mostiy from the Ecclesiastical States, or from Spain, 
together with a few Germans, convened. The Session was 
opened with the accustomed formalities, and the Fathers wei^ 
about to proceed to business, when the Abbot of Bellozane 
appeared, and, presenting letters of credence as Ambassador 
from the King of France, demanded audience. Having ob* 
tained it, he protested, in Henry's name, against an assembly 
called at such an improper juncture, when a war, wantonlj 
kindled by the Pope, made it impossible for the Deputies 
from the Galilean Church to resort to Trent in safety, or to 
deliberate on articles of faith and discipline with the requisite 
tranquillity; he declared that his master did not acknowledge 
this to be a General or Oecumenic Council, but must consider 
and would treat it as a particular and partial contenti6n. The 
Legate affected to despise this protest, and the Prelated pro* 
x^eeded, notwithstanding, to examine and decide the great 
points in controversy concerning the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, Penance, and extreme Unction. This measure d 
the French monarch, however, gave a complete deep wound 
to the credit of the Council, at the very commencement of its 
deliberations. The Germans could not pay much regard to 
an Assembly, the authority of which the second Prince in 
Christendom had formally disclaimed, or feel any great reve- 
rence for the decisions of a few men, who arrogated to them* 
selves all the rights belonging to the representatives of tbe 
Church Universal, a tifle to which they had such poor pPB- 
tensions. 
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The Emperor^ neTeitheless, was strainmg his authority to 
the utmost, in order to establish the reputation and jurisdiction 
d the Council. He had prevailed oathe three Ecclesiastical 
Electors, the Prelates of greatest power and dignity in the 
Cfanrch, next to the Pope, to repair thither in person; he had 
obliged several Grennan Bishops of inferior rank to go to Trent 
fbemselves, or to send their proxies; he granted an Imperial 
safe-conduct to the Ambassadors nominated by the Elector of 
Brandenburg, the Duke of Wirtemburg, and other Protestants, 
to attend the Council, and exhorted them to send their divineg 
thither, in order to propound, explain, and defend their doc- 
trine. At the same time his zeal anticipated the decrees of 
the Council, and, as if the opinions of the Protestants had 
already been condemned, he took laige steps towards extermi- 
nating them. With this intention, he called together the 
aiinisters of Augsburg, and after interrogating them concerning 
several controverted points, enjoined them to preach nothing, 
with respect to these, contrary to the tenets of the Romish 
Church. Upon their declining to comply with a requisition 
so contrary to the dictates of their consciences, he commanded 
them to leave the town in three days, without revealing to any 
person the cause of their banishment; he prohibited them to 
preach for the future in any province of the Empire, and 
<d>liged them to take an oath that they would punctually obey 
these injunctions. They were not the only victims to his zeaL 
The Protestant Clergy in most of the cities in the Circle of 
Swabia were ejected with the same violence, and in many 
places such magistrates as had distinguished themselves by 
their attachment to the new opinions, were dismissed with the 
most abrupt irregularity, and their offices filled, in consequence 
of the Emperor^s arbitrary appointment, with the most bigotted 
of their adversaries. The reformed worship was almost wholly 
suppressed throughout that extensive province. The ancient 
and fundamental privileges of the free cities were violated. 
The people were compelled to attend the ministration of 
priests, whom they regarded with horror as idolaters,* and to 

* Sleidan ^vcs a very amusing^ account of the renewed celebration of the 
Mass at Strasbargr, and the impression produced by it, when the ceremony had 
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submit to the jurisdiction of magistrates whom they detested 
as usurpers. 

not been seen there for more than twenty years. *' Great was the concourse 
of people that flocked to the Church, especially of the youth, for to them it 
was a strange kind of sight to see a great many men with shaven crowns^ in a 
new sort of habit, singing altogether what nobody understood, tapers and 
•lamps burning at noon day, incense stieaming up and'smoking out of censers, 
the Priest with his subservient ministers standing before the altar, speaking in 
It strange language, using various kneelings and gestures, bowing down widi 
handsjoined, one while stretching forth his arms, and by-and-by contractiog 
them again; turning about to the people, raising his voice high at some times, 
and at others muttering to himself very softly, now casting up his eyesy and 
then prostrating himself on the ground, shuffling about from place to place, 
now on the. right and now on the left side of the altar, playing tricks with his 
fingers, breathing into a chalice, then lifting it on high, and then setting it 
down again, naming in certain places, now the dead, and now flie living, 
breaking the wafer and putting it into tlie chalice, striking his breast with hu 
fist, sighing, shutting his eyes as if he were asleep, and then waking again, 
eating one plu't of the wafer, and swallowing the other whole with the vrine, 
that the least drop may not remain, washing his hands, turning his back to the 
people, and with an outstretched arm shewing them a gilt paten, clapping it 
to his forehead and breast, and kissing sometimes the altar, and sometimes a 
littie image inclosed in wood or metal. These and the like performances the 
young people could not behold without wonder and amazement, nor indeed 
without laughter. A slight disturbance having accidentally arisen from one of 
these youths, the whole body of the Priests took such alarm, that they inter- 
rupted the service, shut themselves up within the iron gates, aud could not be 
pacified by the interposition of the senate and magistrates, demonstrating to 
them that it was purely accidental, and tliat no citizen had been concerned in it 
They complained to the Bishop and the Emperor, and could not be prevailed 
upon to expose their lives by repeating the service for some months after. 
Many were of opinion that they were glad of the pretext for declining servieei 
from which, without any diminution of their incomes, they had for so many 
years been exempt. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MAURICE — ^TREATY OF PASSAU — DIET OF AUGSBURG. 

By Charleses late successes, not only the religion but the 
liberties of Germany were laid at his feet, and he had but to 
adyance a little further, in order to make himself and his suc- 
cessors as absolute in that country as he had become in Spain. 
This could not but be most offensive and alarming to the 
Pdoices of the Empire, and to none more so than to Maurice, 
now become the most powerful among them, and, as such, the 
most impatient of a state of entire dependency on a sup^or. 
He appears also to have been sincerely attached to the Pro- 
testant religion; and he was personally irritated by the cruel 
imprisonment of the Landgrave, his father-in-law, who by his 
persuasion had put himself into the Emperor^s hands. All 
these motives conspired to make him seek the overthrow of 
fliat despotic power which he had so essentially contributed 
to raise. 

By a tissue of the most consummate artifice and duplicity, 
Maurice, though but a young man, had, for nearly two years, 
80 completely imposed upon Charles, the most practised and 
waiy politician of his age, as to dissipate every suspicion that 
might have arisen in his mind, and to inspire him to the last 
with the most entire confidence, while he actually formed 
leagues with several German Princes, collected troops, and 
kept them ready on the instant to obey his summons, and 
even entered into an effective alliance with the King of France, 
for the subversion of all that overgrown power which Charles 
had established in Germany. 

The follower of Christ will npt speak lightly of these scenes 
of craft and treachery, but he ought not to let them pass un- 
iK>ticed, they exhibit strong evidence of the all controlling 
power of the Most High. Such proceedings illustrate the 
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declarations of holy writ; and history, perhaps, never pre- 
sented a more complete exemplification of the words of Johy 
(chap. V. verses 13, 15, 16.) " He taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness, and the coimsel of the iroward is carried headlong. 
But he saveth the poor firom their sword, from their month, 
and the hand of the mighty. So the poor hath hope, and 
iniquity stbppeth her mouth.'' Thus Charles V. was entangled 
by his own devices, and the crooked policy of men was made 
the means of delivering the German Protestants from the hands 
of their enemies. 

The Emperor was in fact completely foiled at his own 
weapons, and although such details of human artifice are 
foreign to the immediate objects of this history, one circum- 
stance must not pass unnoticed. Charles had a high opinion 
of his own abilities as a statesman, in fact he was one of the 
most subtle politicians of that day, and he had bribed two of 
the ministers of Maurice, who continually frumished him with 
minute details of what they supposed to be their master's 
intentions. But Maurice discovered tliis treachery, and 
availed himself of it to forward his own designs! He affected 
to treat these ministers with more confidence than ever, and 
continually consulted them as to his proceedings. He took 
care, however, not to inform them of his real intentions, but 
only of such things as he wished to be believed; these they 
transmitted to the Imperial ministers. 

The critical moment had now arrived. Maurice found that 
his designs could no longer be concealed^ and about the IdA 
of March he published a declaration, addressed to the States 
of the Empire. He noticed the evasive and unsatisfactoiy 
manner in which the Romanists acted with regard to religi(»9 
so that it was now evident that all former promises were set 
aside, and that unless the Protestants were prepared to obey 
all that theja* adversaries required, they must expect to sufi^; 
while it was manifest that the plea respecting religion was 
only a pretext of the Emperor to obtain absolute power. He 
then referred to the Emperor's violation of his promises, by 
the imprisonment of the Landgrave, and the proceedings 
against that Prince and his family in the Imperial Courts* 
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Lausdy, he spoke in strong terms of the manner in which the 
£mperor had interfered with the rights and liberties of the 
Germanic body, and the bondage in which they were held by 
the foreign troops, whose conduct was of the vilest description* 
jRf anrice concluded, by stating that he had resolved to take up 
arms for the deliverance of the Landgrave and John Frederic 
of Saxony, and for the national liberties. 

On the 18th of March, 1552, Maurice joined his troops in 
QThuringia, and moved towards Upper Germany. The different 
"t^wns submitted as he passed; be reinstated the magistrates 
«uid the ministers who had been dispossessed or silenced by 
^he Emperor. On the 1st of April he arrived before Augs- 
1>urg; the garrison was too small, and the fortifications too 
^^reak to admit of resistance ; it surrendered in three days, and 
3d!aurice then required the neighbouring cities to submit. 

The Emperor^s situation is well described by Robertson. 
JTe says, ^^no words can express the Emperor^s astonishment 
.and consternation at events so unexpected. He saw a great 
oiumber of the German Princes in arms against him, and the rest 
•either ready to join them, or wishing success to their enter- 
prize. He beheld a powerful monarch seconding their 
■operations, at the head of a formidable army, while he, through 
negligence or credulity, neither had made, nor was in a con- 
dition to make, any effectual provision, either for crushing his 
rebellious subjects or resisting the invasion of the foreign 
enemy. Part of his Spanish troops had been ordered into 
Hungary against the Turks, the rest had marched back into 
Italy. The bands of veteran Germans had been dismissed, 
because he was unable to pay them, or had entered into Maurice's 
service after the siege of Madgeburg: and he remained at 
Inspnick with a body of soldiers scarcely strong enough to 
guard his own person. His treasury was as much exhausted 
as his army was reduced. He had received no remittances 
tar some time from the New World. He had forfeited all 
credit with the merchants of Genoa and Venice, who refiised 
to lend him money, though tempted with the offer of exorbitant 
interest Thus Charles, though undoubtedly the most con- 
fiiderable potentate in Christendom, and capable of exerting 
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the greatest strength, as his power, though violently attacked^ 
was still unimpaired, was unable to make such a sudden and 
vigorous effort as the juncture required, and was necessary to 
save hun from the present danger. 

In this dilemma Charles had recourse to negociaticm. 
Maurice acceded to an overture which was made through 
King Ferdinand, and met that Monarch at Lintz. The con* 
ference produced no effect, but Maurice, the better to conceal 
his intentions, agreed to meet for further negotiation at Passau, 
on the 26th of May, and it was settled that a cessation of hos* 
tilities should tak^ place on that day. ' 

Meanwhile the French army entered Lorrain, and proceeded 
towards Alsace without opposition. The army of Maurice 
also continued its march. He rejoined his troops on the 9th 
of May at Gundelfingen, and as sixteen days remained before 
ihe truce would commence, he resolved upon a decisive 
measure, which, if successful, would at once close the contest 
He put his army in motion, and pressed forward as rapidly as 
possible towards Inspnick. After a short contest he dispersed 
two small bodies of troops, which were posted to guard the 
entrance to the Tyrolese. Advancing into the mountains, he 
came to Ehrenberg, a castle which was considered almost im- 
pregnable, and commanded the way by which his army must 
pass. But a shepherd, who had recently discovered a path 
by which it was just possible to ascend the rock, on which the 
castle was situated, at a place where it was thought to be in- 
accessible, communicated the information to Maurice, and the 
garrison surrendered upon finding themselves threatened where 
they had least expected. 

Maurice was now only two days march firom Inspnick, and 
but for a mutiny of one of his battalions, which delayed him 
some hoiurs, Charles would probably have fallen into his hands! 
The Emperor was apprized of his danger at a late hour in the 
evening of May the 22nd, and as nothing but immediate flight 
could save him, he caused himself to be put into a litter, 
though suffering much from the gout; and regarding not the 
darkness of the night, nor the heavy rain which was then 
ftliing, but leaving Inspruck, he travelled by torch-light through 
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the difficult and dangerous paths among the mountains. 
King Ferdinand and his attendants followed the Emperor in 
the utmost conAision, many of them on foot, and the principal 
nobility of the Spanish and German Courts were compelled to 
find their way as well as they could, through slippery paths, 
and drenched with rain, all ranks being confounded together 
on such an occasion, nor did tHe Emperor stop till he reached 
Yillach, in Carinthia. 

Maurice arriving a few hours after, and finding his prey 
escaped, abandoned the baggage of the Emperor and his 
ministers to be plundered by his soldiers. Thus taken unpre- 
pared by a foe who would not allow himself for a moment to 
be trifled with, to whose enterprize almost all Germany wished 
well, and who was powerfully seconded by the military opera- 
tions of the French King in another quarter, Charles, now 
destitute of all hope of again forming such a confederation as 
he had brought to act for the overthrow of the Smalkaldic 
Lei^;ue, was compelled to have recourse to negociation, and in 
Act to surrender all the great designs which he had so long 
been maturing, and had seemed to have successfiilly carried 
into effect j^inst the liberties, both civil and religious, of 
Germany. 

The reader is now in possession of the principal details 
relative to one of the most impressive instances of the mutabi- 
fity of human affairs recorded in history. The general his- 
torians of this period have but slightly noticed the important 
lesson it conveys to those who take counsel together against 
the Lord and against his anointed. (Psalm ii. verse 2.) From 
the period when Charles V. listened to the advice of his 
Spanish Counsellors, and became an open persecutor of the 
ibilowers of the truth, firom that moment his prosperity began 
•to decline, and he became more and more involved in diffi- 
culties, till, at length, the snare was broken and the captives 
-were delivered. 

It was no sooner known at Trent that Maurice had taken 
tms, than a general consternation seized the Fathers of the 
Covmcil. The German Prelates immediately returned home, 
thai they might provide for the safety of their respective terri>- 
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tones. The rest were extremely impatient to be gone, and 
the Legate who had hitherto disappointed all the endea- 
vours of the Imperial Ambassadors at Trent to procure an 
audience in the Coimcil for the Protestant Divines, laid hold 
with joy on such a plausible pretext for dismissing an afisembly 
which he had found it so difficult to govern. In a congrega- 
tion, held on the 28th of April, 1552, a Decree was issued, 
proroguing the CouncU during two years, and appomtmg it to 
m^t at the expiration of that time, if peace were tiiien re- 
established in Europe. This prorogation, however, continued 
no less than ten years, and the proceedings of the Council, 
when re-assembled in the year 1562, will be hereafter noticed 
in the progress of this historv. 

Tie convocation of this Assembly had been passionat^y 
desired by all the States and Princes in Christendom, who, 
from the wisdom as well as piety of Prelates representing the 
whole body of the faithful, expected some charitable and effi- 
cacious endeavours towards composing the dissentiosis which 
unhappily had arisen in the Church, but the several Popes 
by whose authority it was called had other objects in view. 
They exerted all their power and policy to attain these, and 
and by the abilities as well as address of the Legates, by the 
ignorance of many of the Prelates, and by the servility of the 
indigent Italian Bishops, actquired such influence in the 
Council, that they dictated all its decrees and framed then, 
not with an intention to restore unity and concord in the 
Church, but to establish their own dominion, or to confina 
those tenets upon which they imagined that dominion to 
be founded: doctrines which had hitherto been admitted 
upon the credit of tradition alone, and received also with 
6ome latitude of interpretation, were defined with a scm- 
pulous nicety, and confirmed by the sanction of authontjr. 
Bit^s which had formerly been observed only in deference to 
custom, supposed to be ancient, were established by the de- 
crees of the Church, and declared to be ess^tial parts of its 
worship. The breach instead of being closed, was widened 
and made irreparable. In place of any attempt to reconcile 
4ii6 contending parties, a line was drawn with such stvdicd 
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accuracy, as ascertained and marked out the distinction 
between them. This still serves to keep them at a distance, 
and without some signal, interposition of Divine Providence 
must render the separation perpetual. 

It was the treaty of Passau, which now followed, that over- 
turned the vast fabric, in erecting which Charles had employed 
8o many years, and had exerted the utmost efforts of his power 
and policy ; that annulled all his regulations with regard to reli- 
gion, defeated all his hopes of rendering the Imperial authority 
absolute and hereditary in his family, and established the Pro- 
testant Church, which had hitherto subsisted precariously in 
Germany, through connivance or by expedients, upon a firm 
and secure basis. Maurice reaped all the glory of having con- 
certed and completed this unexpected revolution. It is a 
singular circumstance, that the Reformation should be in- 
debted for its security and full establishment in Germany, 
to the same hand which had brought it to the brink of destruc- 
tion, and that both events should have been accomplished by 
the same arts of dissimulation. The ends, however, which 
Maurice had in view at those different jimctures, seem to have 
been more attended to, than the means by which he attained 
them, and he was now as imiversally extolled for his zeal and 
public spirit, as he had lately been condemned for his indiffer- 
ence and interested policy. 

With the character of Maurice as a politician we have little 
to do. We have only to view him as an instrument raised up 
by God, for the fintherance of the truth. His ambition and 
dissimulation, and his usurpation of the authority and posses- 
sions of his relative cannot be condemned too strongly ; but we 
are not to regard him as destitute of every quality^ which may 
claim respect or reproval. In addition to the prudence and 
courage which he so eminently displayed, he encountered dif- 
ficulties in behalf of the Reformation, which he would scarcely 
have contended with, had the truths of the gospel been wholly 
indifferent to him. The manner in which he supported the 
ministers of the word, also shewed more regard for the doc- 
trines they preached, than would have been exhibited by one 
who merdy'souf^t their a/ssbtance ti^Cf^gi^yial.. purposes. 
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While we see much, very much, in the character of Maurice, 
which the Christian must censure and condemn, and which is 
irreconcileable with the conduct of a follower of Christ, let us 
not proceed too far ; we are not required to sit in judgment 
upon him, but may leave him with that Almighty Ood, in 
whose hand he certainly was an instrument of much good. 

It is no less worthy of observation, that the Fronch King, a 
monarch zealous for the Catholic faith, should employ his 
power in order to protect and maintain the Reformation in the 
Empire, at the very time when he was persecuting his own 
Protestant subjects, with all the fierceness of bigotry, and thai 
the league for this purpose, which proved so fatal to the 
Romish Church, should be negotiated and signed by a Roman 
Catholic Bishop. So wonderfully doih the wisdom of God 
superintend and regulate the caprice of human passions, and 
render them subservient towards the accomplishment of his 
own purposes. 

By the treaty of Passau, it was provided that another Diet 
should be called, with a view to an amicable adjustm^t of all 
matters in dispute, and that until such adjustment, the con- 
tending parties shotdd enjoy the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion. 

Various circumstances delayed tlie promised meeting oi-the 
Diet ; at length, however, it met at Augsburg, where it was 
opened by Ferdinand, in the name of the Emperor, and termi- 
nated those deplorable calamities, which had so long deso- 
lated the Empire. After various debates, the following reso- 
lutions were agreed to, on the 25th of September, 1555. 

"That such princes and cities as have declared their appro- 
bation of the Confession of Augsburg, shall be permitted to 
profess the doctrine, and exercise the worship which it autho- 
rizes, without interruption or molestation firom the Emperor, 
the King of the Romans, or any power or person whatsoever ; 
that the Protestants, on their part, shall give no disquiet to 
the Princes and States who adhere to the tenets and rites of 
the ChiMXjh of Rome; that, for the future, no attempt shall be 
made towards terminating religious differences, but by the 
gentle and pacific methods of persuasion and conference; that 
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the Popish Ecclesiastics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction 
in such -states, as receive the Confession of Augsburg ; that 
such as had seized the benefices or revenues of the Church, 
previous to the treaty of Passau, shall retain possession of 
them, and be Uable to no persecution in the Imperial Cham- 
ber on that account ; that the supreme civil power in every 
state, shall have right to establish what form of doctrine and 
worship it shall deem proper; and if any of its subjects refuse 
to conform to these, shall permit them to remove with all their 
effects whithersoever they shall please ; that if any Prelate or 
Ecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the Romish religion, he 
shall instantly relinquish his diocese or benefice, and it shall 
be lawfiil for those in whom the right of nomination is vested, 
to proceed immediately to an election, as if the office were 
vacant by death or translation, and to appoint a successor of 
undoubted attachment to the ancient system." 

Such are the capital articles in this famous Recess, which 
is the basis of religious peace in Germany, and the bond of 
union among its various states, the sentiments of which are so 
extremely different, with respect to the points most interest- 
ing as well as important. In our age and nation, to which the 
idea of toleration is familiar, and its beneficial effects weU 
known, it may seem strange that a method of terminating 
their dissentions, so suitable to the mild and charitable spirit 
of the Christian religion, did not sooner occur to the contend- 
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ing parties. But this expedient, however salutary, was so 
repugnant to the sentiments and practice of Christians during 
many ages, that it did not Ue obvious to discovery. 

Europe had been accustomed, during many centuries, to see 
speculative opinions propagated or defended by force; the 
charity and mutual forbearance which Christianity recom- 
mends with so much warmth, were forgotten; the sacred 
rights of conscience and private judgment were unheard of j 
and not only the idea of toleration, but even the word itself, in 
the sense now affixed to it, was imknown. A right to extir- 
pate error by force, was universally allowed to be the prero- 
gative of such as possessed the knowledge of truth; and as 
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each party of Christians believed that they had got possession 
of this invaluable attainment, they all claimed and exercised, 
as £u: as they were able, the rights which it was supposed to 
convey. The Roman Catholics, as their system rested on the 
decisions of an infaUible judge, never doubted that truth was 
on their side, and openly called on the civil power to repel the 
impious and heretical innovators, who had risen up against it 
The Protestants, no less confident that their doctrine was wdl 
founded, required with equal ardour, the princes of iheir 
party, to cteck such as presumed to impugn it 

It was towards the close of the seventeenth c^itury, hctiom 
toleration, under its present form, was admitted, ^t, into the 
republic of the United Fronnces, and from thence introduced 
into England. Long experience of the calamities flowing from 
mutual persecution, the influence of free government, the light 
and humanity acquired by the progress of science, together 
with the prudence and authority of the civil piagistrate, were 
all requisite in order to estabhsh a regulation, so repugnant to 
the ideas which all the difierent sects had adopted, from mis- 
taken conceptions concerning the nature of reHgion, and the 
rights of truth, or which all of them had derived from the 
erroneous maxims established by the Church of Rome. 

The Recess of Augsburg, it is evident, was founded on no 
such liberal and enlarged sentiments concerning freedom of 
religious inquiry, or the nature of toleration. It was nothing 
more than a scheme of pacification, which political considera^ 
tion alone had suggested to the contendmg parties, and regard 
for their mutual tranquillity and safety had rendered neces* 
sary. Of this, there can be no stronger proof than an article 
in the Recess itself, by which the benefits of the pacification 
are declared to extend only to the Catholics on the one side, 
and to such as adhered to the Confession of Augsburg, an the 
other. The followers of Zuinglius and Calvin remaine<l9 ^ 
consequence of that exclusion, without any protection from 
the rigour of the laws denounced against heretics. Nor did 
they obtain any legal security, imtil the treaty of Westphalia^ 
near a century after this period, provided, that they should be 
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permitted to enjoy, in as ample a manner as the Lutherans, all 
the advantages and protection which the Recess of Au^burg 
affords. 

The Pope received advice of the Recess of the Diet of Augs- 
burg, and of the toleration which was thereby granted to the 
Protestants, which threw him at once into such transports of 
passion against the Emperor and King of the Romans, as car- 
ried him headlong into all the violent measures of his nephew. 
Full of high ideas with respect to the Papal prerogative, and 
animated with the fiercest zeal against heresy, he considered 
the liberty of deciding concerning religious matters, which 
had been assumed by an assenibly composed chiefly of Lay- 
men, as a presumptuous and unpardonable encroachment on 
that jurisdiction, which belonged to him alone, and regarded 
the indulgence which had been given to the Protestants, as an 
impious act of that power which the Diet had usmped. He 
complained loudly of both, to the Imperial ambassador. He 
insisted that the. Recess of the Diet should inunediately be 
declared illegal and void. He threatened the Emperor and the 
King of the Romans, in case they should either refuse or de- 
lay to gratify him in this particular, with the severest effects 
of his vengeance. He talked in a tone of authority and com- 
mand which might have suited a Pontiff of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when a Papal decree was sufficient to have shaken, or to 
have overturned the throne of the greatest monarch in Europe, 
but which was altogether improper in that age, especially 
when addressed to the minister of a Prince, who had so often 
made Pontiffs more formidable than Paul, feel the weight of 
his power. The ambassador, however, heard all his extrava- 
gant propositions and menaces with much patience, and en- 
deavoured to soothe him, by putting him in mind of the 
extreme distress to which the Emperor had been reduced at 
Inspruck, of the engagements which he had come under to the 
Protestants, in order to extricate himself; of the necessity of 
fulfilling these, and of accommodating his conduct to the 
idtuation of his affairs. But weighty as these considerations 
were^ they made no impression on the mind of the haughty 
and bigotted Pontiff, who instantly replied; that he would 
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absolve him by his apostolic authority froiu these impiotii 
engagements, and even command him not to perform fhem; 
that in carrying on the cause of God and of the Church, no 
regard ought to be had to the maxims of worldly prudence 
and policy; and that the ill success of the Emperor's schemei 
in Germany, might justly be deemed a mark of the divine 
displeasure against him, on account of his having paid little 
attention to the former, while he regulated his conduct entirety 
by the latter. Having said this, he turned from the ambas- 
sador abruptly, without waiting for a reply. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 

Turning from Germany, the Cradle of the Reformatioii, 
and from those holy men to whom, under God, we owe the 
first dawn of truth and science on the Continent, the pious and 
Christian mind will delight to contemplate the various causes 
which were preparing the way in England, for a religious 
revolution, not less remarkable, nor less beneficial, than that 
effected by Luther, 

England had, for above three hundred years, been the most 
submissive part of Christendom to the Papal authority, and 
had been dealt with accordingly; for though the Parliaments, 
and two or three high spirited kings, had given some intern^ 
tion to the cruel exactions and other illegal proceedings of the 
Court of Rome, yet that com! generally gained their designs 
in the end. In Henry VIII. days, the crown was not indeed 
stripped of all its authority over spiritual persons, yet the too 
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great immunity of the Ecclesiastics had occasioned loud com- 
plaints, for which unfortunately good cause existed; as it 
was usual for persons, after the commission of the greatest 
Climes, to get into orders ; and then, not only what was passed 
must be foorgiyen them, but they were not even to be questioned 
for any crime after holy orders given, till they were first de- 
graded, previous to which they were the Bishop's prisoners. 

From the days of King Edgar, the state of monkery had 
been increasing in England; for most of the seculax clergy, 
being then married, and reftising to put away their wives, 
were, by Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Ethelwald, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, who 
were themselves Monks, turned out of their livings. 

The Monks being thus settled in most Cathedrals of 
England, gave themselves up to idleness and pleasure, which 
had been long matter of complaint: now, however, that learn* 
ing began to revive, they, being every where possessed of the 
best Church benefices, were regarded by all learned men with 
an evil eye, as having in their hands the chief encouragements 
of learning, and yet doing nothing towards it; but, on the con- 
trary, deciying and disparaging it all they could, saying, ^^ It 
would bring in heresy, and a great deal of mischief.^' The 
restorers of learning, however, such as Erasmus, Vives, and 
others, did not spare them, but exposed their ignorance and 
misconduct to the world. 

From the days of Wicklifie there were many, in every part 
of the nation, that disliked most of the received doctrines, as 
wen as the immoral practices of the Romish Church. The 
Clergy, moreover, had at that time become very hateful to the 
people; for as the Pope exacted heavily on them, so they, 
being oppressed, took every means possible to make the people 
repay what the Popes wrested firom them. 

TVickliffe being much encouraged and supported, had trans, 
lated the Bible out of Latin into English, to which he prefixed 
a long Preface, in which he reflected severely on the corruptions 
of the Clergy, and condemned the worshipping of saints and 
images; denied the corporal presence of Christ's body in the 
Sacrament, and exhorted all people to the study of the Scrip- 
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tores. His Bible, with this Preface, was well received by 
many, who imbibed these opinions, rather by the impressions 
which common sense and plain reason made on them, than by 
any deep speculation or study. For the followers of his 
doctrine were generally illiterate and uneducated men; some 
few of the Clergy, indeed, had joined them, but not being 
formed into any body or association, these were scattered over 
ihe kingdom, holding their opinions in private, without maldng 
any public profession of them; generally they were known by 
their disparaging the superstitious Clergy, whose corruptions 
were then so notorious, and their cruelty so monstrous, that it is 
no wonder the people were deeply prejudiced against him. 

As the reformed doctrines spread much in Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands, so the works of Luther, 
Melancthon, &c. came over into England, where there was 
much preparation of heart to receive them, not only by the 
prejudices people had conceived against the corrupt Clergy^ 
but by the opinions of the Lollards, which had been now 
spreading in England since the days of Wickliffe, for about 
one hundred and fifty years, between which opinions, and 
ihe doctrines of the Reformers, there was great affinity; to 
give the better circulation to the books that came from Ger- 
many, many of them were translated into the English tongue, 
and were very much read and applauded. 

This roused the jealous vigilance of the established Clergy^ 
and quickened their proceedings against the Lollards, insomuch 
that great numbers were brought into the toils of the Bishops 
and their commissaries. If a man had spoken but a li^t 
w^ord against any of the constitutions of the Church, he was 
immediately seized on by the Bishop's officers; and if any 
taught their children the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Apostles Creed, in the vulgar tongue^ that was 
crime enough to bring them to the stake, as it did six men 
and a woman at Coventry, in Passion week, 1519. Longland, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was very cruel to all that were suspected 
of heresy in his diocese; several of them abjured, and some 
were burnt. But this severity did not produce what the 
authors designed by it. The Clergy did not correct their own 
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&ults, and their cnieltj was looked on as an evidence of guilty 
and of a weak cause; the methods they adopted wrought, 
indeed, on people^s fears, and made them more cautious and 
reserved, but did not at all remove the cause, nor work either 
on their reasons or affections; so that the grovdng cruelty, 
oppression, and ignorance of the Clergy had now effectually 
excited the just hatred of the people, whilst the enemies whom 
the wealth of the Church attempted to assail it, were far more 
dangerous than those who opposed its corrupt doctrines and 
superstitious practices. When, however, its wealth had once 
become an object of cupidity to the government, the enemies 
whom its corruptions had provoked, and its cruelties incensed, 
were ready to league with any allies against it, and reform 
and spoilation went hand in hand. 

The accession of Henry VIII. to the throne of England, 
promised to the world a reign of splendour, popularity and 
peace. With every advantage of person, he united a high 
degree of bodily and mental accomplishment; his understand* 
ing was quick and vigorous, and his learning such as might 
have raised him to distinction, had he been bom in humble life. 
Among the passions of Henry must be reckoned that which 
he had for the writings of Thomas Aquinas. His veneration 
for this vigorous champion of the Romish faith was carried so 
&r, that Luther having contradicted St. Thomas with acumen, 
Henry thought himself bound to enter the lists in defence of 
his master. He, therefore, wrote a book or treatise, called, 
** TTie Assertion of the Seven Sacraments against Luther j'* 
who, with all the Reformers, admitted but of two. The Pope 
bestowed the most extravagant praises upon this work, a copy 
of which was presented to him in the year 1521, declaring 
that it should receive as honourable a testimony from ' the 
Holy See as the works of St Augustine and St. Jerome. As 
a reward, he conferred upon Henry the title of " Defender of 
the Faith ;^' and to encourage the reading of the King^s book, 
granted an Indulgence of ten years, which included permission 
to eat flesh during Lent, to all persons who should peruse it 

Notwithstanding all opposition, the opinions of the Re- 
formers still gained more footing, and William Tindal made a 
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translation of the New Testament into English, to which he 
added some short notes. This was printed at Antwerp,- and 
sent over into England in the year 1526. Against this an im- 
mediate prohibition was published by every Bishop in his 
diocese, stating that some of Luther's followers had erroneoudy 
translated the New Testament, and had corrupted the word of 
God, both by a false translation, and by heretical glosses; 
therefore, they required all incumbents to charge all within 
their parishes, that had any of these, to bring them unto the 
Vicar General within thirty days after the premonition, under 
the pains of excommunication, and incurring the suspicion of 
heresy. 

King Henry, hitherto, had lived at ease, and in the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures. He had no anxieties except about the 
getting of money, and even in that his favourite, the Cardinal 
Wolsey, eased him. But now a domestic trouble arose, which 
perplexed all the rest of his government, and drew after it 
consequences of a highly important nature. 

Henry VII. having resolved to form an intimate union with 
Ferdinand and Isabella, sovereigns of Castile and Arragon, and 
with the house of Burgundy, in opposition to France, a match 
was agreed on between his son. Prince Arthur, and Katherine, 
the Infanta of Spain, whose eldest sister Joan was married to 
Philip, the then Duke of Burgundy and Earl of Flanders, out 
of which arose a triple alliance between England, Spain, and 
Burgundy, against the Eang of France, who had hecovae 
formidable to all about him. The Infanta was brought into 
England, and on the 14th of November, 1503, was married at 
St. Paul's to the Prince of Wales, who, however, died soon 
after. 

Reasons of state requiring the keeping up the alliance 
against France, and the King being imwilling that so great a 
revenue as she had in jointure should be carried out of the 
kingdom, proposed, that the Infanta should be married to his 
yoimger son Henry, now Prince of Wales. The two Prelates 
that were then in greatest esteem with Heniy, were Wareham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Fox, Bishop of Winchester. 
The fonner delivered his opinion against the marriage, and 
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told the King that he thought it was neither honourable nor 
well pleasing to God. The Bishop of Winchester persuaded 
it; and as to the objections that were against it, and the mur- 
murings of the people, who did not approve of a marriage tha* 
was disputable, lest out of it new wars, respecting the succes- 
sion, should afterwards arise, the Pope's dispensation it was 
thought would be sufficient to remove them all; and, indeed, 
so undisputed was this plan that it did so effectually. A Bull 
was, therefore, obtained on the 26th of December, 1503, to 
this effect. "That the Pope, according to the greatness of 
his authority, having received a petition from Prince Henry 
and the Princess Katherine, bearing. That, whereas the Prin- 
cess was lawfully married to Prince Arthur, who was dead 
without any issue; but they, being desirous to marry for pre- 
serving the peace between the crowns of England and Spain, 
did petition his Holiness for his dispensation; therefore, the 
Pope, out of his care to maintain peace among all Catholic 
Kings, did absolve them from all censures under which they 
might be, and dispensed with the impediment of their affinity, 
notwithstanding any apostolical constitutions or ordinances to 
the contrary, and gave them leave to marry; or, if they were 
already married, he, confirming it, required their Confessor to 
enjoin them some healthful penance for their having married 
before the dispensation was obtained." It was not surprizing 
that the Pope readily granted this Bull, for though Cardinals 
and Divines did then oppose it, yet the interest of the Papacy, 
which was preferred to all other considerations, required it. 
The Pope being a great enemy to Lewis, the King of France, 
would have done anything to consolidate the alliance against 
him; and being a warlike Pope, who considered religion very 
little, he was easily persuaded to confirm an act that neces- 
sarily obliged the succeeding Kings of England to maintain the 
Papal authority, since fix)m it they derived their tide to the 
crown; little anticipating that, by a secret direction of an 
overruling Providence, that very deed of his would occasion 
the extirpation of the Papal power in England, So wonder- 
fully does God make the devices of men to become of no 
effect, turning them to a contrary end to that which is intended. 
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Upon the anthority of this Bull they were mamed, the 
of Wales being yet under age. But Wareham had so pos- 
sessed the Eang with an aversion to this marriage, that on the 
same day that the Prince was of age^ he, by his &ther*8 com- 
mand, laid on him in the presence of many of the nobilily and 
others, made a protestation in the hands of Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, before a public Notary, and read it himiself, by 
which he declared, " That whereas he being imder age, was 
married to Princess Katherine, yet now coming to be of age, 
he did not confirm that marriage, but retracted and annulled 
it, and would not proceed in it, but intended in full fonn. of 
law to void it and break it off," which he declared he did fireely 
and of his own accord. 

On the death of the King, one of the Gist things that came 
under consultation was, that Henry must either break his 
marriage totally, or conclude it. Arguments were brought on 
both hands, but those for it prevailed with the King; so, six 
weeks after he came to the crown, he was married again 
publicly, and soon after he and the Queen were both crowned. 

Many years afterwards, on a projected marriage of the 
Princess Maiy^ the issue of this marriage, the Bishop of Tarbes, 
the French ambassador, made a great demur about the Princess 
Mary being illegitimate, as begotten in a marriage that was 
contracted against a Divine precept, with which, he asserted, 
no hiunan authority could dispense. How far this jiras 
secretly concerted between the French court and ours, or be- 
tween Wolsey and the Ambassador, is not known. It is sur- 
mised, that the King or the Cardinal set on the French to 
make this exception publicly, that so the King might have a 
better colour to justify his now projected suit of divorce, since 
other Princes were already questioning it. 

Scruples about his marriage now began to take possession 
of Henry's mind. It is said that the Cardinal first infused 
them into him, and ipade Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, who 
was the King's Confessor, urge them in Confession.* If it 

* It is generally admitted that the doubts, now excited, were orisinilly 
suggested by Wolsey, because Katherine had censured his dissolute mode of 
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was so, the King had, according to the religion of that time, 
very just cause of scruple, when his Confessor judged his 
marriage sinful, and the Pope^s Legate was of the same mind. 
What were the King's secret motives, and the true groimds 
of his now growing aversion to the Queen, can only be known 
to God. It must be admitted that the strong passion which 
Henry conceived for Anna Boylen, one of the maids of honour 
to the Queen, and which her virtue rendered it impossible for 
him dishonourably to gratify, formed no improbable ground of 
his present uneasy feeling; and led him to attempt the dis- 
solution of his marriage, as the only mode by which to obtain 
the object of his desire. But the reasons which he always 
owned, and of which all human judicatories only take notice, 
were th«se : he found by the law of Moses, " If a man took 
his brother's wife, they should die childless." This made him 
reflect on the death of his children, which he now regarded as 
a curse from God for his unlawful marriage. Upon this he 
set himself to study the case, and called for the judgments of 
the best divines and canonists. For his own inquiry, Thomas 
Aquinas being the writer in whose works he took most plea- 
sure, and to whose judgment he submitted most, clearly 
decided against him. For he concluded, that the laws in 
Leviticus about the forbidden degi*ees of marriage were moral 
and eternal, such as obliged «11 Christians; and that the Pope 
could only dispense with the laws of the Church, and not 
with the laws of God, inasmuch as no law can be dispensed 
with by any authority but that which is equal to the authority 
by which it was enacted. Therefore, he infers that the Pope 
. can indeed dispense with all the laws of the Church, but not 

life, and because he hated the Emperor. " Of this trouble," said the Queen, 
** 1 only may thank my Lord Cardinal of York ; for, because I have wondered 
at your high pride and vain glory, and abhor your voluptuous life, and little 
regard your presumptuous power and tyranny ; therefore, of malice you have 
kindled this fire, and set this matter abroach, and in especial for the great 
malice yon bear my nephew, the Emperor, whom I perfectly know you hate 
worse than a scorpion, because he would not satisfy your ambition, and make 
you Pope by force." Wolsey, whd did nothing but with a circuitous mystery, 
appears to have so managed this aifair, that the King himself did not suspect 
that he was its author. 
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with the laws of God, to whose authority he could not pretend 
to be equal. As the King found this from his own prirate 
study, he next conunanded the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
require the opinions of the Bishops of England, who all, in a 
writing, imder their hands and seals, declared they judged it 
an unlawM marriage, by which the King was convinced that 
his marriage was altogether illegal. 

Henry apprehended the opposition of. the Emperor who, 
either out of a principle of nature and honour would protect 
his aunt, or from a maxim of state, would create his enemy all 
the trouble he could at home. But, on the other hand^ he had 
some cause to hope well even in that particular. For the 
question of the imlawfidness of the match had been first de- 
bated in the Cortes, at Madrid, and the Emperor had then 
shewn himself so favourable to it, that he had broke the match 
(to which he had bound himself) with the Princess; the King, 
therefore, had reason to think that this, at least, would miti* 
gate his opposition. Moreover, the Emperor had used the 
Pope so hardly, that it could not be doubted but that the Pope 
hated him. And it was believed that he would find the pro- 
tection of the King of England most necessary to secure him 
from the power of France or Spain, who were fighting for the- 
best part of Italy, which must needs fall into one of their 
' hands. So situated, the King did not doubt but the Pope 
would be compliant to his desires. And in this he was much 
confirmed by the hopes, or rather assurance, which the 
Cardinal gave him, of the Pope's favour, who, either calculat- 
ing what was to be expected from that court, on the account 
of their own interest, or upon some promises made him, had 
undertaken to the King to bring the matter about according 
to his wishes. It is certain that Wolsey had carried over 
with him, out of the King's treasure, £240,000, to be em- 
ployed about the Pope's liberty. But whether he had made a 
bargain for the divorce, or fancied that nothing could be denied 
him at Rome, does not appear. It is clear, by many of his 
letters, that he had undertaken to the King that the business 
should be done, and it is not likely that a man of his prudence 
would have committed himself without some good warrant. 
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But now tliat the matter was to be agitated in the Court of 
Rome, such arguments were to be used, as were likely to be 
heard there. It would have been unacceptable, to have in- 
sisted on the nullity of the Bull, because the matter of it was 
unlawful, and fell not within the Pope's power ; for Popes, 
like other princes, are unwilling to hear the extent of their 
prerogative disputed, or defined — And to condemn the Bull 
of a former Pope as unlawful, was a dangerous precedent, at a 
time when the Pope's authority was rejected by so many in 
Germany. Therefore, the canonists as weU as divines, were 
consulted, in order to find such nullities in the Bull of dispen- 
sation, as, according to the canon law, and the proceedings 
of the Bota, might serve to invalidate it, without any diminu- 
tion of the Papal power. 

The King resolving to bring the matter to an early issue, 
sent Dr. Knight, Secretary of State, to Bome; who, after 
great' and high compliments, and assurances of reward, to en- 
gage the Pope to follow the business veiy vigorously, and 
with great diligence, stated the King's case to him; that partly 
by his own study, partly by the opinion of many divines, and 
other learned men, Henry found that he could no longer, with 
a good conscience, continue in that marriage with the Queen; 
having God and the quiet salvation of his soul chiefly before 
his eyes. And that he had consulted both the most learned 
divines and canonists, as well in his own dominions, -as else- 
where, to know whether the Pope's dispensation could make 
it good ; and that many of them thought the Pope could not 
dispense in this case of the first degree of affinity, which they 
esteemed forbidden, by a divine, moral and natural law ; and 
an the rest concluded, that the Pope could not do it, but upon 
very weighty reasons, and they foimd not any such in the 
Bull. Therefore, they all concluded the dispensation to be of 
no force ; moreover, the King looked on the death of his sons 
as a curse fiK)m God, and to avoid finlher judgments, he now 
desired help of the Apostolic See, to consider his case, to re- 
flect on what he had merited by the services he had done the 
Papacy,, and to find a way, that he, being divorced from his 
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Queen, might marry another wife, of whom, by the blessdng 
of God, he might hope for issue male. 

Knight was also instructed to express, a condolence of the 
miseries the Pope and Cardinals were in, both in the King's 
name, and in that of the Cardinal ; and to assure the Pope, 
they would use the most effectual means that were possible for 
setting him at liberty, in which the Cardinal would employ as 
much industry, as if there were no other way to come to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but by doing it. He was then to open 
more especially, the King's business to the Pope, the scruples 
of his conscience, the great danger of cruel wars upon so dis- 
putable a succession, the entreaties of all the nobility and the 
whole kingdom, with many other urgent reasons to obtain 
what was desired. He was also to lay before the Pope, the 
present condition of Christendom and of Italy, that he might 
consider of what importance it was to his own affairs, and to 
the Apostolic See, to engage thq King so firmly to his inte- 
rests, as this would certainly do; and to solicit that the Pope, 
without communicating the matter to any person, would fireely 
grant it, and sign the various documents, which were there- 
with sent engrossed in due form. A dispensation was also 
sent in due form ; and if these were expedited, he was to 
assure the Pope that as the King had sent over a vast sum to 
the French King, for paying his army in Italy, so he would 
spare no trouble nor treasure, but make war upon the En^- 
ror in Flanders, with his whole strength, till he forced him to 
set the Pope at hberty, and restore the state of the Church to 
its former power and dignity. 

He was also to represent to the Pope, that the King would 
. look upon a delay as a denial, and if the Pope inclined to con- 
sult any of the Cardinals, he was to address himself to them, 
i, ajad partly by informing them of the reasons of the King's 
p cause, and partly by rewarding the good oflSces they should 
^„,do, he was to engage them to the King's interest 

In this whole matter, the Pope behaved as a cautious and 
J. politic prince, who considered his interest, and provided 
^i^against all dangers with great foresight; but as for Apostolical 
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^visdom^ and the simplicity of the Gospel, these were not to 
be expected from him ; for, though the high sounding names 
of Chrisf s Vicax, and St. Peter's successor, were still retained 
to keep up the Pope's dignity and authority, yet they had, for 
many ages, governed themselves as secular princes ; so that 
the maxims of that court, were not to keep a good conscience, 
and to proceed according to the rules of the Gospel, and the 
practiee of the primitive Church, committing the event to God, 
and submitting to his will in all things, but the keeping a ba- 
lance, the maintaining their interest in the courts of princes, 
the securing their dominions, and the raising their families 
into influence and wealth. 

Clement was now in the utmost perplexity. Queen Katha- 
rine was aunt to the Emperor, who had lately made him a 
prisoner, and whose resentment he dreaded to rekindle, by 
thus injuring so near a relation; he frankly acknowledged, 
that as long as the Imperii forces commanded Italy, he, 
though not now personally in a dungeon, was substantially a 
prisoner ; and that if he signed the documents transmitted to 
him, it would make the Emperor his perpetual enemy, with- 
out any hope of reconciliation. It was the Imperial rod which 
was hanging over the head of Clement, from which he had 
suffered, and which the English government could not take 
away, and not his conviction or his conscience that made him 
resist Henry's wishes. As we read the account of the various 
interviews and discussions with the English Ambassadors, we 
cannot but feel for the unfortunate Pope. He would not have 
hesitated to have granted the divorce, if they could have de- 
stroyed or itsmoved the Imperial armies that endangered him. 
It is obvious, that neither morality, religion, nor law, was 
influencing his mind, in delaying or withholding the divorce. 
He never made his opposition a matter of conscience; besides 
he could not, in honour, declare the Bull of a former Pope 
illicit, for this would be entirely destrojong the Papal infalli- 
bility. . On the other hand, Henry was his protector and friend; 
ihe dominions of England were the chief rei^ources of his 
finances ; and the King of France, some time before, had got 
a bill of divorce in somewhat similar circumstances. In this 
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exigence, he thought the best method wa» to spin out the 
affair by negociation ; and thus he argued, temporised, pro- 
mised, recanted, and disputed, hoping that the King^s pas- 
sion would never hold out during the tedious course of an 
ecclesiastical controversy. During the negociations, on which 
Henry's happiness seemed to depend, he expected in his 
favourite Wolsey, a warm defender and a steady adherent; 
but Wolsey seemed to be in as great a dilemma, as the Pope 
himself. On the one hand, he was to please his master, 
the King, from whom he had received many marks of favour; 
on the other hand, he could not disoblige the Pope, whose 
servant he more immediately was, and who had power to pu- 
nish his disobedience. The Eang's resentment was greatly 
excited against the Cardinal, who, being arrested for some 
treasonable practices, died soon after, in all the pangs of re- 
pentance and remorse, and left not life, which he had rendered 
turbid by ambition, till he found that all his ambition was but 
vanity at the last. 

An unlooked-for accident at this time, put a stop to all pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Rome. For, on Epiphany-day, the 
Pope was taken ill at mass, on which followed all the secret 
caballings and intrigues, which are ordinary in that coiul upon 
such an occasion. 

On the Pope's recovery, he inclined to join himself to the 
Emperor more than ever, and was more alienated than for- 
merly from the Eang and Wolsey, which, perhaps, was in- 
creased by the distaste he took at the Cardinal's having aspired 
to the Popedom. 

While the King's thoughts were thus divided, a new propo- 
sition was made to him, that seemed the most reasonable and 
feasible of all. 

There was one Dr. Cranmer, who had been a Fellow of 
Jesus College in Cambridge, then resident at the house of 
Mr. Cressy, of Waltham Cross, where he was when the King 
lay a night there. Gardiner and Fox, the King's secretaiy 
and almoner, being also appointed to lie at Mr. Cressy's house, 
it so happened, that Cranmer was with them at supper. The 
whole discourse of England being then about the divorce, 
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these two courtiers, knowing Cranmer^s learning and sound 
judgment, entertained him with it, and desired to hear his 
opinion concerning it. He modestly declined it; but told 
them, that he judged it woidd be a shorter and safer way once 
to clear it well, if the marriage was imlawful in itself, by vir- 
tue of any divine precept : for, if that were proved, it was 
certain, that the Pope's dispensation could be of no force, to 
make that lawful, which God had declared to be unlawful. 
Thgrefore, he thought, that instead of a long fruitless negocia- 
tiion at Rome, it were better to consult all the learned men, 
and the Universities of Christendom; for if they once declared 
in the King's favour, then the Pope must give judgment ; or 
otherwise, the Bull being of itself null and void, the marriage 
would be found sinftd, notwithstanding the Pope's dispensa- 
tion. The King was much affected with ibis opinion, so soon 
as he heard it, and said had he known it sooner, it would 
have saved him a vast expence and much trouble ; and he 
would needs have Cranmer sent for to court, saying, in his 
xxMurse way of speaking, " that he had the sow by the right 
ear." 

After Cranmer had discoursed with the King about this 
proposition, he was commanded by him to write a book for 
his opinion, and confirm it with as much authority as he 
could. 

It being thought best to begin at home ; the King wrote to 
the two Universities in England, to send him their determi- 
nations concerning it, and they, on the 8th of April, 1530, 
put the common seal of the University to an instrument, de- 
claring the marriage of the brother's wife, to be contrary to 
the laws of God and nature : thus it was at length determined, 
though not without opposition, that the King's marriage was 
agwist the law of God. For the Jewish laws on this point, 
are still in force, and that they bind all, both Christians and 
Infidels, being parts of the law of nature, as well as of the 
law of God; and, therefore, they judged marriages in these 
degrees unlawfiil, and that the Pope had no authority to dis- 
pense with them. The Universities of Padua, Orleans, and 
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Thoulouse, determined to the same purpose. At Ferrara, the 
divines also confirmed the same conclusion. 

The great and celebrated faculty of the Sorbonne (whose 
conclusions had been looked on for some ages as little inferior 
to the decrees of Coimcils) made their decision with all possi- 
ble solemnity and decency. They first met at the^ Chmrch of 
St. Mathurin, where there was a mass of the Holy Ghost, and 
every one took an oath to study the question, and resolve it 
according to his conscience, and firom the 8th of June, to the 
2nd of July, they continued searching the matter with all pos- 
sible diligence, both out of the Scriptures, the Fathers, and 
the Coimcils, and had many disputes about it After which, 
the greater part of the faculty determined, " that the King of 
England's marriage was unlawfiil, and that the Pope had no 
power to dispense in it." To the same purpose, did both the 
faculties of the law, civil and canon, at Anglers, determine, 
the 7th of May. On the 10th of June, the faculty of divinity 
at Bourges came to the same determination. 

Zuinglius's letter is very full. First, he largely proves, that 
neither the Pope nor any other power could dispense with the 
law of God ; then that the Apostles had made no new laws 
about marriage, but had left it as they found it; that the mar- 
rying within near degrees, was hated by the Greeks, and other 
heathen nations. But whereas Grineus seemed to be of 
opinion, that though the marriage was ill made, yet it ought 
not to be dissolved, and inclined rather to advise that the 
King should take another wife, keeping the Queen stin, 
Zuinglius confiites that, and says, if the marriage be againist 
the law of God, it ought to be dissolved ; but concludes, the 
Queen should be put away honourably, and still used as a 
Queen ; and the marriage should only be dissolved for the 
future, without illegitimating the issue begotten in it, since it 
had gone on in a public way, upon a received error, but ad- 
vises, that the King should proceed in a judiciary way, and 
not establish so ill a precedent, as to put away his Queen and 
take another, without due form of law. 

Calvin was clear in his judgment, that the marriage was 
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null, and that the King ought to put away the Queen, upon 
the law of Leviticus. And whereas it was objected, that the 
law is only meant of marrying the brother's wife, while he is 
yet alive ; he shews, that could not be admitted, for all the 
prohibited degrees being forbidden in the same slyle, they 
they were all to be understood in one sense ; therefore, since 
it is confessed, that it is unlawful to marry in the other de- 
grees, after the death of the father, son, uiicle, or nephew, so 
it must be also a sin to many the brother's wife after his 
death. 

A letter was now addressed to the Pope, signed by Wolsey, 
the Archbishop of Canterbtny, and several noblemen ; the 
contents of which were, that their near relation, to the King, 
made them address thus to the Pope. " The King's cause was 
now, in the opinion of the learned men and Universities, both 
in England, France, and Italy, found just, which ought to 
prevail so far with the Pope, that though none moved in it, 
and notwithstanding any contradiction, he ought to confirm 
Iheir judgment ; especially it touching a Eang and kingdom, 
to whom he was so much obliged. But since neither the jus- 
tice of the cause, nor the King's most earnest desires, had 
prevailed with him, they were all forced to comjdain of that 
strange usage of their King, who both by his authority, and 
with his pen, had supported the Apostolic See, and the Catho- 
lic fidth, and yet was now denied justice. From which they 
apprehended great mischief and civil wars, which could only 
be prevented by the King's marrying another wife, of whom 
he might have issue. This could not be done, till his present 
marriage was annulled. And if the Pope would still reftise to 
do this, they must conclude, that they were abandoned by 
him, and so seek for other remedies. This they most earnestly 
prayed him to prevent, since they did not desire to go to ex- 
tremities, till there was no more to be hoped for at his hands." 
To this, the Pope made answer the 27th of September. 

*' He took notice of the vehemeficy of their letter, which he 
forgave them, imputing it to their great affection to their 
Eing ; they had charged him with ingratitude and injustice, 
two grievous imputations. He acknowledged 'all they wrote. 
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of the obligations he owed to their King^ wliich were £tt 
greater than they called them, both on the Apostolic See, and 
himself in particular. But he must not precipitate a sentence 
in a cause of such high importance, till all things were fiilly 
heard and considered. He wished their King mi^t have 
male issue, but he was not in God's stead to give it And fiv 
their ihreatenings of seeking other remedies, they were neither 
agreeable to their wisdom, nor to their religion. Therefore, 
he admonished them to abstain from such counsels, but 
minded them, that it is not the physician's fault, if the patient 
will do himself hurt. He knew the King would never like 
such courses, and though he had a just value for their inter- 
cession, yet he considered the King much more, to whom, as 
he had never denied anything that he could grant vrith hit 
honour, so he was very desirous to examine this matter, and 
to put it to a speedy issue, and would do every thing that he 
could without offending God." 

The negociation being prolonged without prospect of a &• 
vourable termination, Henry married Anne Boleyn, on the 
14th of November, 1532, upon his landing in England. It 
was done secretly in the presence of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
her father, her mother, and brother. The grounds on whick 
the King did this, were, that his former marriage being of it- 
self null, there was no need of a declarative sentence after so 
many universities and doctors had given their judgment! 
against it. 

On the death of Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
King saw how important it was to the designs he was then 
forming, to fill that See with a learned, prudent, and resolute 
man ; but finding none in the episcopal order, tliat was quali- 
fied to. his mind, and having observed a native simplicity 
joined with much courage, and tempered with a great deal of 
wisdom, in Dr. Cranmer, who was then negociating his busi« 
ness among the learned men of Germany, he, of his own 
accord, without any application from Cranmer, determined to 
raise him to that dignity. But Cranmer, on receiving intima- 
tion of this design, did all he could to excuse himself fiN)in 
the burden which was about to be imposed on him. But tl)e 
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King, (who had known well what it was to be importuned by 
ambitious and aspiring Churchmen, but had not found it usual 
that they should decline and fly from preferment) was thereby 
confirmed in his high opinion of him ; and neither the delays 
of his journey, nor his entreaties to be delivered from a bur- 
den, which his humiUty made him imagine himself unable to 
bear, could alter the King's mind. So that, after the lapse of 
six months, he was forced to yield. 

The Convocation then sitting, finally decided in favour of 
the divorce, recognizing the illegality of the King's marriage 
with Katherine. 

The Church of England having by her representatives made 
mieh a fiill decision, nothing remained but to give judgment, 
and to declare the marriage null : before they proceeded to 
that, a message was sent to the Queen, to lay all that had 
passed before her, and to desire her to acquiesce in the opi- 
nions of so many Universities and learned men. But she still 
persisted in her resolution to own her marriage, and to adhere 
to her appeal, till the Pope should judge in it And when it 
was told her, that the King would settle the jointure that she 
was to have by his brother, and that the honour of Princess of 
Wales, should still be paid her ; she rejected it 

The new Queen being pregnant with a daughter, to whom 
she gav^ birth on the 7th of September following, the King 
thought it fit no longer to conceal his marriage; so on Easter 
Eve, Anna Boleyn was declared Queen of England. 

A Citation was now issued, for the appearance of the Eling 
nd Queen, before the Archbishop, at Dunstable, when the 
King appeared by proxy, but the Queen refiised to attend. 
Upon which she was declared contumacious ; and the whole 
merits of the cause being opened, sentence was given on the 
SSid of May, with the advice of all that were present, declar- 
ing it only to have been a marriage de facto, but not de jure, 
and pronouncing it null from the beginning. Sentence being 
given, the ^Jrchbishop, with all the rest, returned to London, 
and five days ait^, on the 28th of May, at Lambeth, by ano- 
ther judgment, he, in general words, (no reasons being given 
in the sentence,) confirmed the King's marriage with the new 
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Queen Anne; and on the 1st of June, she was crowned^ 
Queen. 

The Pope rouzed by these proceedings, now issued a ]BuIL 
condemning the Acts of the English King, and dedanng 
Queen Katherine alone to be Henry's lawful wife, and requir- 
ing him to take her again, with a denunciation of censures in 
case of refusal. 

The meanest sovereign in Europe could not have submitted 
to such a prostration of all dignity, as to obey a mandate like 
this : the poorest subject, from the common feelings of a man, 
would have resisted it, and irreconcileable hostilities alone 
could now be expected to follow. 

Henry, enraged that the Pope should dare to thwart his 
love, declared himself at once Head of the Church of England, 
and prohibited all intercourse with the Court of Rome, and 
the interference of the Pope in the collation to Benefices. He 
also interdicted the future payment of those large sums ci 
money, which were every year exacted from England, and 
remitted to Rome, on several accoimts.* 

* These arc thus stated by Fuller, and other historians, but the exact, 
amount levied cannot be ascertained. 1. Sums paid for conseci*ated trinkets ; 
these vrere a considerable article of traffic. 2. Annates, or a sum of money 
considered equal to one year's income, and paid by the Bishops and inferior 
Clergy, on being appointed to their diocese and livings. The Annates were 
originally paid by the Clergy, to assist in defending Christendom against infi- 
delity, but were afterwards collected by the Pope for himself 800,000 dncats, 
equal to nearly three millions of our money, had been remitted to Rome on this 
account only, since the beginning of the preceding reign. 3. By appeals : all 
unportant controversies being referred to the Pope for decision. 4. An aa- 
nual pension of SOO marks, first given to the Pope, in the year 852. 5. IMs- 
pensations. 6. Indulgences. 7. Pardons : the sums levied by these meanSt 
were enormous, and supported a vast tribe of idle and rapacious officers, who 
are described by Chaucer and [other writers. 8. Sums levied whenever t 
Legate was sent to England. 9. Mortuaries due at the death of Prelatei. 
10. Peter-pence, first granted by Ina, King of the West Saxons, to Pope 
Oregory the Second, A. D. 626. This was a penny paid for every chimpeyt 
and, at a low estimate, amounted to £7,500 per annum : fully equal to £70,000 
in our days. 11. The sums spent by English Pilgrims in visiting Rome, aid 
other holy places on the continent, which, probably, were not much less is 
vakie, than the amount now expended by British travellers* 12* The teatltft 
or the tenth part of the sums received by the Clergy as tithes. These enof 
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Upon tlie whole matteri men now judged, that the Pope's 
power in England, had no good foundation ; that it had been 
managed with as much tyranny, as it had begun with usuirpa- 
tian ; so that there was no other remedy, but to extirpate 
their pretended authority, and thenceforth to acknowledge the 
Pope only Bishop of Rome, and for the King to re-assume his 
own authority, and the just prerogatives of his crown. 

On the 20th of Maich, an Act was passed for discharging 
the subjects of all dependence on the Court of Rome. In the 
preamble, the intolerable exactions for Peter-pence, provisions, 
pensions, and Bulls of all sorts, are complained of, which 
were contrary to all laws, and groimded only on the Pope's 
power of dispensing, which was usurped. But the King, and 
the Lords and Commons within his own realm, had only 
power to consider how any of the laws were to be dispensed 
with or abrogated ; and since the King was acknowledged 
the Supreme Head of the Church of England, by the Prelates 
and Clergy in their convocations ; therefore, it was enacted, 
that all payments made to the Apostolic Chamber, and all 
provisions. Bulls, or dispensations should thenceforth cease. 

It was also declared, that they did not hereby intend to vary 
from Christ's Church, about the articles of the Catholic fidth 
c£ Christendom, or in any other things declared by the Scrip- 
tares, and the word of God, necessary for their salvation, con- 
firming withal tlie exemptions of monasteries formerly granted 
by the Bishop of Rome, exempting them still from the Arch- 
bishop's visitations ; declaring, that such abbeys, whose elec- 
tions were formerly confirmed by the Pope, shall be now con- 
firmed by the King, who likewise shall give commission under 
his great seal for visiting them ; providing also, that licences 
and other writs obtained fi'om Rome before the 12th of March 
in that year, should be valid and in force, except they were 
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contrary to the laws of the realm; giving also to the King and 
his Council, power to order and reform all indulgences and 
privileges (or the abuses of them) which had been granted by 
the See of Rome. 

The offenders against this act were to be punished accord- 
ing to the statutes of provisors and proemunire. TTiis Act as it 
gave great ease to the subject, so it cut off that base trade of 
indulgences about Divine Laws, which had formerly been bo 
gainful to the Church of Rome, but was of late so fatal to it 
Those that favoured the Reformation, rejoiced at this act, not 
only because the Pope's power was rooted out, but because 
the faith that was to be adhered to, was to be taken from those 
things which the Scriptures declared necessary to salvation; 
so that all their fears were now much qualified, since the 
Scripture was to be the standard of the Catholic faith. On the 
same day that this bill was passed in the House of Lords, 
another bill was read for confirming the succession to the 
crown, in the issue of the King's present marriage with Queen 
Anne. 

Religion, it will be observed, had really no influence in the 
minds of the King or Pope, in the object, conduct, or termina- 
tion of this great contest. Both were equally prejudiced and 
and bigotted Catholics : both hated, and at that time perse- 
cuted the Reformers. Human passions and worldly interests 
commenced, continued, and decided it. Separation firom the 
Papacy, w£ts not, at first, in the contemplation, nor until driven 
to it by the failure of every other conceivable succedaneum, 
was it, even at the last, in the desire of the English King. 

The separation fi*om Rome, was made in the former session 
of parliament, but the King's supremacy was not yet fully 
settled. Thid was reserved for the next session, that sate in 
November, 1534. The first act confirmed what had been 
already aclmowledged by the Clergy, ^* that the King was 
the Supreme Head on earth, of the Church of England, which 
was to be annexed to his other titles ;" it was also enacted^ 
^' that the King, and his heirs and successors, should have 
power to visit and reform all heresies, errors, and other abuses, 
which in the spiritual jurisdiction ought to be reformed 
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In another act, among other things that were made treason, 
one was, the denying the title, or name, of his estate royal, or the 
ealling the King heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper 
of the crown. This was done to restrain the insolence of some 
fiiars, and all such offenders were to be denied the privileges 
of sanctuaries. 

Wolsey was no persecutor of heretics, but as soon as More 
came into favour, he pressed the King much to put the laws 
iagainst hei'^tics in execution, and suggested, that the Court 
of Rome would be more wrought upon, by the King's sup- 
porting the Church, and defending the faith vigorously, than 
by threatenings ; and, therefore, a long proclamation was 
issued out against the heretics, many of their books were pro- 
hibited, and all the laws against them were appointed to be 
put in execution, and great care wajs taken to seize such as 
fled firom Germany into England. 

Children were now compelled to accuse their parents, and 
parents their children ; wives their husbands, and husbands 
their wives, unless they would share the same fate. The poor 
wretches, who saved their lives by abjuration, were under the 
name of perpetual penance, condemned to perpetual bondage, 
being distributed to monasteries, beyond the precincts of which 
fhey were never to pass, and where, by their labour they were 
to indemnify the convent for their share of such food as was 
regularly bestowed as charity at the gate. The mark of the 
branding iron they were never to conceal ; they were to bear 
a fiiggot at stated periods, and once at the burning of a heretic; 
Soft which every one who contributed a faggot, was rewarded 
with forty day's indulgence. 

Among the martyrs of those days, Thomas Bilney is one 
whose name will ever be held in deserved reverence. He had 
been brought up from a child at Cambridge, where, laying 
aside the profession of both laws, he entered upon what was 
liien the dangerous study of divinity ; and being troubled in 
aund, repaired to priests, who enjoined him masses, fasting, 
watching, and the purchase of indulgences, till his scanty 
purse and feeble constitution, were bo& well nigh exhausted. 
At tins time, hearing the New Testament, which Et^x{ffx%\A& 
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just published, praised for its Latinity, he bought it for that 
inducement only, and opened it upon a text, which finding his 
heart open, rooted itself there : ** This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world, to save sinners, of whom I am chie£" The comfort 
which these words conveyed, was confirmed by the firequent 
perusal of a book, which now became sweeter than honey, or 
the honey-comb ; and he began to preach as he had leam^ 
that men should seek for righteousness by faith. It was not 
long before he was accused before Cuthbert Tonstal^ then 
Bishop of London, a man of integrity and moderation, thoiqih 
compelled to bear a part in proceedings which were utteify 
abhorrent to his natural disposition. The main accusations 
against him were, that he asserted Christ was our only media- 
tor, not the Virgin Maiy, nor the Saints ; that pilgrimages 
were useless ; and that offerings to images were idolatry. Of 
these doctrines, he was found guilty. 

After several conversations with Bilney, and permitting him 
to have repeated conferences with his friends, on the 7th of 
December, the Bishop prevailed on him to revoke the opinioni 
of which he was accused, and he was released, after carryuig 
a faggot in procession, and standing before the preacher at 
St Paul's Cross, during the sermon. After having abjured, 
Bilney returned to Cambridge, deeply repenting and sorrow- 
ing for his weakness. For two years, he continued to lament 
his recantation, and at length, was enabled by the grace of 
God, to resolve to lay down his life for that truth, which he 
had, in a moment of weakness, been persuaded to renounce. 
Haviag fully determined upon this course, in the year 1581, 
he one night took leave of his friends at Trinity Hall, tdling 
them that he would go up to Jerusalem ; (see Acts xix. 2L 
XX. 22.) and immediately departed from Cambridge to Nor- 
folk ; here he preached openly, confessing that he had done, 
wrong, declaring that the doctrines he had abjured, were the 
truth. Upon this he was apprehended, and carried to prison^ 
and kept there imtil the Bishop sent up for a writ, to bum 
him as a relapsed heretic. 

The Sheriff, to whose custody he was now delivered, hap* 
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pened to be one of his friends, and therefore treated him with 
erery kindness, which could be afforded during his imprison- 
ment. The night before he was to suffer, some friends who 
yisited him, found him at supper, eating heartily, and with a 
cheerful countenance ; and one of them saying he was glad to 
see him refresh himself thus, so shortly before he was to un- 
dergo so painful a death, he replied, ^' I follow the example 
of those, who, having a ruinous house to dwell in, hold it up 
by props as long as they may.'' Another observed, that his 
psins would be short, and the spirit of God would support 
Jam in them, and reward him afterwards with everlasting rest. 
Bihiey, upon this, put his finger into the candle, which was 
boming before him, more than once. " I feel," said he, " by 
experience, and have long known by philosophy, that fire is 
naturally hot ; yet, I am persuaded by God's holy word, and 
by the experience of some Saints of God therein recorded, 
that in the flames they may feel no heat, and in the fire no 
consumption. And I constantly believe, that, however the 
stdbble of this my body shall be wasted by it, yet my soul and 

qsiiit shall be purged thereby a pain for the time 

whereon followeth joy unspeakable." And then he repeated 
flie words of Scripture ; ^^ fear not, for I have redeemed thee, 
and called thee by thy name; thou art mine own. When thon 
goest through the water, I will be with thee, and the strong 
floods shall not overflow thee. When thou walkest in the fire, 
fkoa shall not be consumed, and the flame shall not bum thee; 
fer I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
JSttvionr !" This text, he applied to himself, and those who 
woe present, some of whom, receiving the words as the legacy 
of a blessed mar^, had them frdrly written on tables, or in 
books, and derived comfi>rt firom them till their dying day. 

On the tdOowing morning, he was led to execution* One 
of his friends exhorting him at the prison door, with few and 
secret woids, to take his death patiently and constantly; 
BUney answered, ** When the mariner is tossed upon the 
troobled sea, he bearetfa his perils better,in hope that he shall 
yet reach his haifooor ; so whatever storms I shall feel, nty 
shq» win soon be in its quiet haven; thereof I doubt not^bf 
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the grace of Ood, and I entreat you, help me- with yotir 

prayers, to the same effect'* The place of execution was a 
low valley 9 surrounded with rising ground, without the Bishop's 
Gate. Having put off the Layman's gown, in which, after 
his degradation, he had been clad, he knelt upon the ledge, 
and prayed with deep and quiet devotion, ending with the 
143rd Psalm ; in which he thrice repeated the verse, ^^ Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for- in thy sight, 
, shall no man living be justified." He then put off his jacket 
and doublet, and remained in his hose and shirt, and so was 
chained to the stake. Some friars came to him, and said the 
people imputed his death to them. The dry reeds were then 
kindled, and in a few minutes, Bilney, triumphing over ^^ath, 
rendered up his soul in the fullness of faith, and entered into 
his reward. 

The kingdom at this time, was in some jneasure divided 
between those who remained still attached to the old supersti- 
tions, and those who favoured the changes which were now in 
progress. 

There were some at Antwei-p, Tindal, Joye, Constamtine, 
with a few more, that were every year writing and printing 
new books, chiefly against the corruptions of the Clergy, the 
superstition of pilgrimages, of worshipping images, saints and 
reUcs, and against relying on these things, which were then 
called, in the common style, good works ; in opposition to 
which, they wrote much about faith in Christ, ever accom- 
panied by a true evangelical obedience, as the only means by 
which men could be saved. The book, however, that had the 
greatest authority and influence, was Tindal's* translation of 

* This was, in its effects opon the nation, the most important vdame that 
ever issued from the press. It was completed under the patronise of Hum- 
phrey Monmouth, a wealthy citizen, by whose assistance Tindal travelled into 
Germany, and there conferred with Luther, and others of the great Protestant 
Divines. Tindal had perceived that it was impossible to establish the people 
in any truth, except the Scriptures were plainly laid before them in their mo- 
ther tongue, that they might thus see the order, process, and meaning of tiie 
text. The Romanists, on the other hand, understood perfectly well, how little 
the practice of their Church, was suppoi-ted by the Scriptures, and that if the 
Ark of the Covenant was admitted, Dagon must fall. 
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the New Testament, of which the Bishops made great com- 
plaints, and said, it was full of errors. But Tonstal, then 
Bishop of London, being a man of invincible moderation, 
would do nobody hurt, yet endeavoured, as he could, to get 
their books into his hands : so being at Antwerp in the year 
1529, as he returned from his embassy at the treaty of Cam- 
bray, he sent for one Packington, an English merchant there, 
and desired him to see how many New Testaments of Tindal's 
translation he might have for money. Packington, who was 
a secret favourer of Tindal, told him what the Bishop pro- 
posed : Tindal was very glad of it, for, being convinced of 
some faults in his work, he was designing a new and more 
correct edition ; but he was poor," and the former impression 
not being sold off, he could not go about it, so he gave Pack- 
ington all the copies that lay in his hands, for. which the 
Bishop paid the price, and brought them over, and burnt 
them pubUcly in Cheapside. This had such an hateM ap- * 
pearance in it, being generally called a; burning of the Word 
of Grod, that people from thence concluded there must be a 
visible contrariety, between, that book and the doctrines of 
those who so handled it, by which both their prejudice against 
the Clergy, and their desire of reading the New Testament, 
were increased. So that next year, when the second edition 
was finished, many more were brought over, and Constantine 
being taken in England, the Lord Chancellor, in a private 
examination, promised him that no hurt should be done him, 
if he would reveal who encouraged and supported them at 
Antwerp, which he accepting, said, that the greatest encou- 
ragement they had, was from the Bishop of London, who had 
bought up half the impression. This made all that heard it, 
laugh heartily ; though more judicious persons discerned the 
great temper of that learned Bishop in it. When the Clergy 
condemned Tindal's translation of the New Testament, they 
declared they intended to set out a true translation of it, which 
many thought was never truly designed by them, but only 
pretended, Ihat they might restrain the curiosity of seeing Tin- 
dal's work, with the hopes of one that should be authorized : 
•ad as they made no progress in it, so at length outlift %4\!cl^I 
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May, anno 1530, there was a paper drawn and agreed to, bj 
Archbishop Warham, Chancellor More, Bishop Tonstal, and 
many canonists and divines, which every incumbent was com- 
manded to read to his parish, as a warning to prevent the con- 
ta^on of heresy. The contents of which were, that the Eong 
having called together many of the Prelates, with other leamed 
men out of both Universities, to examine some books lately 
set out in the English tongue, they had agreed to condemn 
them, as containing several points of heresy in them, and it 
being proposed to them, whether it was necessary to set forth 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, they were of opinion, that 
though it had been sometimes done, yet it was not necessary, 
and that the King did well, not to set it out at that time in 
the English tongue. So by this, all the hopes of a translation 
of the Scriptures vanished. 

Crome and Latimer were brought before the Convocation, 
in 1534, and accused of heresy. They both subscribed the 
articles oiffered to them, viz. "That there was a purgatory; 
that the souls in it were profited by masses said for them! 
that the saints axe now in Heaven, and as mediators pray for 
us; that men ought to pray to them and honour them; that 
pilgrimages were pious and meritorious; that men who vowed 
chastity might not marry without the Pope's dispensation; 
that the keys of binding and loosing were given to St. Peter, 
and to his successors, though their lives were bad, and not at 
all to the laity; that men merited by prayers, fasting, and 
other good works; that Priests, prohibited by the Bishop, 
should not preach till they were purged and restored; that the 
seven Sacraments conferred grace; that consecrations and 
benedictions used by the Church were good; that it was good 
and profitable to set up the images of Christ and the saints in 
the Churches, and to adore them, and bum candles before 
them; and that Eongs were not obliged to give their pecqde 
the Scriptures in a vulgar tongue.'' By these articles it may 
be easily collected what were the doctrines then preached by 
the Beformers. 

There was yet no dispute about the presence of Christ in 
tbe Sacrament, which was first called in question by Fritii; 
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for the books of Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius came later into 
England, and hitherto they had only seen Luther's works, 
with those written by his followers. 

In the year 1533, it was thought fit, by some si^al evidence, 
to convince the world that the King did not design to change 
the established religion, though he had then proceeded far in 
his breach with Rome; and the crafty Bishop of Winchester, 
Gardiner, as he compUed with the King in his second marriage 
and separation from Rome, so, being an inveterate enemy to 
the Reformation, and in his heart addicted to the Court of 
Rome, did often prevail with the King to punish the heretics, 
saying that it would most effectually justify his other proceed- 
ings, and convince the world that he was still a good Catholic 
Bang; and at this time the advance the King had made in his 
separation from the Pope, had given such courage to the new 
preachers, that they grew bolder, and more public in their 
assemblies. 

John Frith had offended the advocates of the old reUgion 
by several writings; and, by a discourse which he vnrote 
against the corporal presence of Christ in the Sacrament, had 
provoked the King, who continued to his death to believe that 
firmly. The substance of his argument was, " That Christ, in 
the Sacrament, gave eternal life, but the receiving the bare 
Sacrament did not give eternal life, since many took it to their 
damnation; therefore Christ's presence there was only felt by 
fiiitb." This he further proved by the fathers .before Christ, 
who did eat the same spiritual food, and drink of the rock, 
which was Christ, according to St. Paul; since then they and 
we communicate in the same thing, and it was certain that 
they did not eat Christ corporally, but fed by faith on a Messias 
to come, as Christians do on a Messias already come ; there- 
fotey we now do only communicate by faith. He also insisted 
much on the signification of the word Sacrament, firom whence 
he concluded, ^^ that the elements must be the mystical signs 
of Christ's body and blood, for if they were truly the flesh and 
blood of Christ, they should not be Sacraments." He also 
ooudnded that the ends of the Sacrament were these three, by 
action to knit the sociefy of Christians together in 
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one body; to be a means of convepng grace upon ottr diie 
participating of them; and to be remembrances to stir up men 
to bless God for that mispeakable love which, in the death of 
Christ, appeared to mankind. To all these ends the cOTporal 
presence of Christ availed nothing, they bemg sufficiently 
answered by a mystical presence, yet he drew no other con- 
clusion from these premises, but that the belief of the corporal 
presence in the Sacrament was no necessary article of our 
faith. This either flowed from his not having yet arrived at a 
sure persuasion in the matter, or that he chose in that modest 
style to encoimter an opinion, of which the world was so fond, 
that to have opposed it in downright words would have excited 
prejudices against all that he could say. 

Frith was apprehended in May, 1 533, and kept in prison 
till the 20th of Jime, when he was brought before the Bishop 
of London, Gardiner and Longland sitting vrith him. They^ 
objected to him, his opinions about the Sacrament, and pur- 
gatory; he answered, that for the first he did not find trafi^' 
substantiation in the Scriptures, nor in any approved authors, 
and, therefore, he would not admit any thing as an article of 
faith without clear and certain grounds, for he did not think 
the authority of the Church reached so far. As for purgatory, 
he said, a man consisted of two parts, his body and soul; his 
body was purged by sickness and other pains, and at last by 
death, and was not by their own doctrine sent to purgatory. 
And for the soul, it was purged through the word of God 
received by faith. So his confession was written down in 
these words. Item, " Frith thinketh and judgeth that there is 
no purgatory for the soul after that it is departed from the 
body, and as he thinketh herein, so hath he said, written, and 
defended; howbeit he thinketh neither part to be an article of 
faith, necessarily to be believed under pain of danmation." 
The Bishops, with the Doctors that stood about them, took 
much pains to make him change, but he told them that he 
could not be induced to believe that these were articles of 
faith. And when they threatened to proceed to a final sen- 
tence, he seemed not to be moved with it, but said, **Let 
judgment be done in righteousness.'' The Bishops, though 
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none of them were guilty of great tenderness, yet seemed to 
pity him much, and the Bishop of London professed he gave 
sentence with great grief of heart. In the end, he was judged 
an obstinate heretic, and was delivered to the secular power; 
and as there is one clause in this sentence which is ijot in 
many others, it ij# here set down. " Most eamesdy requmng, 
in the bowels of our Lord Jesus Christ, that this execution 
and punishment, worthily to be done upon thee, may be so 
moderate that the rigour thereof be not too extreme, nor yet 
the gentleness too much mitigated, but that it may be to the 
salvation of thy soul, to the extirpation, terror, and conversion 
of heretics, and to the imity of the Catholic feith." This was 
thought a scorning of God and men, when those who knew 
that he was to be burnt, and intended it should be so, yet 
used such an obtestation by the bowels of Jesus Christ that 
the rigour might not be extreme. 

When brought to the stake, Frith expressed much joy at 
his approaching martyrdom, and in a transport of it hugged 
the faggots in his arms, as the instruments that were to send 
him to his eternal rest. One Dr. Cook, a parson of London, 
called to the people, that they should not pray for him dny 
more than they would do for a dog. At which Frith smiled, 
and prayed God to forgive him, so the fire was set to, and he 
was consumed to ashes. This was the last act of the Clergy's 
cruelty against men's lives, and it was much condemned, it 
being thought an unheard of barbarity thus to bum a moderate 
and learned young man, only because he would not acknow- 
ledge some of their doctrines to be articles of faith, and though 
his private judgment was against their tenets, yet he was not 
positive in it, any further than that he could not believe the 
contrary to be necessary to salvatioiL But the Clergy were 
now so bathed in blood that they seemed to have stripped 
themselves of those impressions of pity and compassion which 
are aitnral to mankind ; they, therefore, held on in their severe 
courses, till an Act of Parliament effectually restrained them. 

But the chief encouragement of the Reformers was firom the 
Queen, who reigned in the King*s heart as absolutely as he 
did oyer his wAjecto, and was a known feTouterof them. 
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She took Shaxton and Latimer to be her chaplams, and soon 
after promoted them to the Bishoprics of Salisbury and Wor- 
cester, then vacant by the deprivation of Campegio and 
Ghinuccii, and in all other things cherished and protected 
them, and used her most effectual endeavours with the King 
to promote the Reformation. Next to her was Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and^a professed favourer of it, who, 
besides the authority of his character and See, was well fitted 
for carrying it on, being a very learned and industrious man. 
He was gentle in his whole behaviour, and though he was a 
man of too great candour and simpUcity to be refined in the 
arts of policy, yet he managed his affairs with great prudence, 
which did so much recommend him to the King, that no 
slander was able to hurt him. Next him, or rather above 
him, was Cromwell, who was made the Eong's vicegerent in 
Ecclesiastical matters, a man of mean birth but noble qualities. 
He joined himself in a firm friendship to Cranmer, and pro- 
moted the Reformation very vigorously. 

The King having passed through the perplexities of his suit 
of divorce, and having, with the concurrence both of his 
Clergy and Parliament, brought about what he had desired, 
seemed now to be at ease in his own dominions. His sepa- 
ration firom the Papacy was not, at first, an object of desire to 
his mind, nor, until every attempt at an amicable arrange- 
ment had failed, did he even at the last consent to it. How- 
ever he may have been abused for it by the Romish Clergy 
firom that day to the present, no Sovereign has deserved 
more largely their adouration, for his long deference to the 
Papal See, for his persevermg endeavours to keep in fiiend- 
ship with it, and for his unequalled patience in waiting to 
obtain it by solicitation, reasoning, and the course of events. 
What King can be adduced in history, of his power, spirit, 
and character, who after becoming so passionately in love in 
the year 1527, yet arrested the impulses of his natural im- 
petuosity, and restrained his own wishes in the clearest object 
of human sjnnpathy for nearly six years, until the end of 
January, 1533, before he broke through every confining bond, 
and gratified his affection by the marriage he had so long 
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sighed for. Instead of censuring his imputed vices for the 
measure, let steady impartialily admire the self-command 
which he had so long exerted; even the Pope had counselled 
him to take the same step at the commencement of the diffi- 
culties, but the K ing, with a self-government scarcely ex- 
plicable in his imputed character, paused for six years, that 
he might, if possible, fulfil his own wishes in a way that would 
give universal satisfaction to the critical mind and moral feel- 
ing of Europe. 

It is manifest that for six years after the divorce question 
began, Henry had no desire or intention of any religious 
reformation, and if Clement had not allowed the Emperor to 
have driven him, for political purposes, even more than firom 
family pride, into a resistance, and into procedures against the 
King of England, which irritated and forced this Prince, for 
his own safety, into a firacture of the Roman influence and 
power in his dominions, the Papal supremacy would not in his 
reign have been abolished, nor that religious revolution have 
been &ivoured and effected, which at last was by slow degrees 
so lax advanced in England by his deciding measures, as to 
be completed afterwards vdth less difficulty and better means. 
But as the hostilities of the Popedom against him roused him 
to new measures of defensive aggression, to avert or subdue 
what was endangering him, the conffict assumed the shape 
not merely of indicative but of deadly battle. The deposition 
of the King, or the downfall of the Papal power in Britain, 
became the visible alternative. 

In October, 1535, began the great visitation of Monasteries, 
which was committed to several commissioners. The report 
of their great proffigacy concinring with their secret practices 
against the King, both in the matter of his divorce and supre- 
macy, made him willing to examine the truth of these reports, 
that, if they were found guilty of such scandals, they might lose 
their credit with the people, and occasion be aSbrded to the 
King to justify their suppression. 

There were also two other motives that inclined the King to 
this determination. The one was, that apprehensive of a war 
with the Emperor, he judged it necessary to fortify his ports, 
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and to construct many havens and harbours. This was a 
matter of great charge, and as his own revenue could not 
defray it, so he had no mind, in their present temper, to lay 
heavy taxes on his subjects; the suppression of Monasteries 
appeared, therefore, the easiest way of raising money. He 
also intended to erect many more Bishopricks, to which 
Cranmer advised him much, that the extent of some dioceses 
being reduced mthin a narrower compass, Bishops might 
better discharge their duty, and oversee their flocks, according 
to the Scriptures ahd the primitive rules. 

But Cranmer for another reason pressed the suppression of 
monasteries. He found that their foundations, and whole 
ceconomy, was inconsistent with a full and true Reformation. 
For among the things to be reformed were those very abuses 
which were essential to their constitution, such as the belief 
of purgatory, of redeeming souls by masses, the worship of 
saints and images, and pilgrimages, and the like; and, there- 
fore, those societies whose interest it was to oppose the 
Reformation, being once suppressed, he hoped upon new en- 
dowments and foundations, that new houses should have been 
erected at every Cathedral to be nurseries for that whole 
diocese, which he thought would be more suitable to the pri- 
mitive use of Monasteries, and more profitable to the Church. 

The great business of the Parliament, in 1536, was the sup- 
pressing the lesser Monasteries. The report which the visitors 
had made to the King being read in Parliament, represented 
the manners of these houses so odiously, that the act was 
easily carried. The preamble states, "That small religious 
houses, under the number of twelve persons, had been long 
and notoriously guilty of vicious and abominable living, and 
did much consume and waste their Churches, lands, and other 
things belonging to them, and that for above two hundred 
years there had been many visitations for reforming these 
abuses, but with no success, their vicious living increasing 
daily, so that except small houses were dissolved, and the 
religious put into greater monasteries, there could no Reforma- 
tion be expected in that matter.'* Thus fell the lesser Abbeys, 
to the number of three hundred and seventy-six. . In the con- 
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vocaJdan, a motion was made of great consequence, that there 
should be a translation of the Bible in English, to be set up 
in all the Churches of England. The Clergy, when they 
caused Tindal's translation to be condemned and suppressed^ 
gave out that they intended to make a translation into the 
vulgar tongue, yet it was afterwards, upon a long consultation, 
lesolyed, " that it was free for the Church to give the Bible in 
a vulgar tongue, or not, as they pleased, and that the King 
was not obliged to it, and, at that time, it was not at all expe- 
dient to do it" Upon this those that promoted the Reforma- 
tion made great complaints, and said it was visible the Clergy 
knew there was an opposition between the Scriptures and their 
doctrine ; that they had first condemned Wickliffe's trans- 
lation, and then Tindal's, and though they ought to teach men 
the word of God, yet they did all they could to suppress it. 
It was now generally desired, that if there were just exceptions 
against what Tindal had done, these might be amended in a 
new translation. This was a reasonable thing, and sensibly 
affected all that heard it, who plainly concluded that those 
who denied the people the use of the Scriptures in their vulgar 
tongue, must do so knowing their own doctrine and practices 
to be inconsistent with it. < Upon these grounds Cranmer, who 
was projecting the most effectual means for promoting a re- 
fofmation of doctrine, moved in convocation, ^^ that they should 
petition the King for leave to make a translation of the Bible." 
His arguments prevailing with the two houses of convocation, 
they petitioned the King, ^' that he would give order to some 
to set about it." To this great opposition was made at court. 
Some, on the one hand, told the King that a diversity of 
opinions would arise out of it, and that he could no more 
govern his subjectB if he gave way to that But, on the other 
hand, it was represented that nothing would make his su- 
pramacy so acceptable to the nation, and make the Pope more 
hatefbl, than to let them see that, whereas the Popes had 
governed them by a blind obedience, and kept them in dark- 
ness, the King brought them into light, and gave them the 
fiee use of the word of God. And nothing would more effec- 
tually extirpate the Pope's authority, and discover the impos- 
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tui'es of Uie Monks, than the Bible in English, in which all 
people might be able clearly to discern that there was no 
foundation for those things. These arguments, seconded by 
the influence which the Queen exercised over him, were so 
much considered by the King, that he gave directions for set- 
ting about it immediately : and it appears that the work was 
carried on with such zeal that, three years after this, it was 
printed at Paris. But this was the last public good act of the 
unfortunate Anna Boleyn, who, as she drew nearer to her end, 
aboimded yet more and more in good works. She had dis- 
tributed, in the last nine months of her Ufe, between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand pounds to the poor, and was designing 
great and public good things. 

The Queen had been Henry's wife three years, but at this 
time he entertained a secret love for Jane Seymour, who pos- 
sessed all the charms both of beauty and youth in her person, 
and whose disposition was between the severe gravity of Queen 
Katherine and the gay pleasantness of Queen Anne. The 
Queen perceiving the alienation of the King's heart, used all 
possible means to recover that affection, of whose decay she 
was now sadly sensible. But her efforts were vain, for tiie 
King saw her no more vrith that affection and regard which 
she had formally inspired, but grew jealous, and ascribed her 
caresses to some criminal affections, of which he began to 
suspect her. Being arrested on suspicion of infidelity, she 
was carried into the Tower, " where she fell down on her knees 
and prayed God to help her, as she was not guilty of the thing 
for which she was accused." Her situation drew after it the 
common effects that follow persons under the firowns of power, 
for now all the court was against her, and every one was 
courting the rising Queen. Cranmer alone had not learned 
these arts; he had a better soul in him than to be capable of . 
such baseness and ingratitude. He had been much obliged 
by Anna, of whom he had conceived a high opinion, and could 
not, therefore, easily receive ill impressions of her; yet know- 
ing the King's temper, and that a downright justification of 
her would provoke him, he wrote to the King a letter on the 
drd of May, with all the softness that so tender a point re- 
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quired, in which he justified her, as far as was consistent with 
prudence and charity. But jealousy and the King's new 
affection had quite defaced all the remainders of esteem for 
his late beloved Queen, who was now, by an unheard of pre- 
cedent, brought to the bar of the House of Lords, and indicted 
of high treason. The crimes charged on her were, " That 
she had procured her brother and other four persons to lie 
with her, which they had done often; that she had confessed 
to every one of them by themselves, that she loved them better 
than any person whatsoever, which was to the slander of the 
issue that was begotten between the King and her." The 
terror of ofiending the King so wrought on the Lords, that 
they found her and her brother guilty, and judgment was given 
that she should be burnt or beheaded at the King's pleasure. 
Yet all tips did not satisfy the enraged monarch, who required 
that the marriage between him and her should be annulled, and 
the issue illegitimated. The two sentences that were passed 
upon the Queen, the one of attainder for adultery, the other of 
divorce, because of a pre-contract, did so contradict one 
another, that it was apparent one, if not both of them, must 
be unjust; for if the marriage between the Eong and her was 
null from the beginning, then, since she was not the Eong's 
wedded wife, there could be no adultery : and her marriage to 
the King was either a true marriage or not; if it was true, then 
the annuUing of it was unjust, and if it was no true marriage, 
then the attainder was unjust, for there could be no breach of 
that Mth which was not given ; so that it is plain the King was 
lesolved to be rid of her, and to illegitimate her daughter, and 
in the moment of his finy did not consider that the very me- 
thod he took discovered the injustice of his proceedings against 
her. Two days after this she was ordered to be executed on 
the green on Tower Hill. A little before noon, on the 19th of 
May^ 15^, she was brought to the scaffold, where she made 
a short speech to the multitude that came to look on the last 
scene of this &tal tragedy. She said ^^ she was come to die 
as she was judged by the law; she would accuse none, nor 
say anything of the ground upon which she was judged. She 
prayed heartily for the King, and called him a most merciful 
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and gentle Prince, and that he had been always io her a good 
gentle sovereign lord, and if any would meddle with her cause, 
she required them to judge the best. And so she took her 
leave of them and of the world, and heartily desired they 
would pray for her." After she had been some time in her 
devotions, her last words being, " To Christ I comm^id my 
soul," her head was cut off by the hangman of Calais, who 
was brought over, as more expert at beheading than any in 
England. 

At this time there came a new proposition from Rome, to 
try if the King would accommodate matters with the Pope. 
Pope Clement VII. having died two years before this, in the 
year 1534, was succeeded by Pope Paul III. He had, indeed, 
thundered out a most terrible sentence of deposition against 
the King, and designed to commit the execution of it to the 
Emperor, yet now when Queen Katherine and Queen Aimej 
who were the occasions of the ruptme, were both out of the 
way, he thought it was a proper conjuncture to try if a recon- 
ciliation could be effected. But the King w^us now so entirely 
alienated from the Court of Rome, that to cut off all hopes 
of reconciliation, he procured two Acts to be passed in this 
Parliament. The one was for the utter extinguishing the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome. 

The preamble of this first Act contains severe reflections on 
the Bishop of Rome, (whom some called the Pope) who **had 
long darkened God's word, that it might serve his pomp, glory, 
avarice, ambition, and tyranny, both upon the souls, bodies, 
and goods of all Christians, excluding Christ out of the rule of 
man's soul, and Princes out of their dominions, and had ex- 
acted in England great sums by dreams and vanities, and other 
superstitious ways. Upon these reasons his usurpations had 
been by law put down in this nation ; yet many of his emissaries 
were still practising up and down the kingdom, and persuading 
people to acknowledge his pretended authority. Therefore^ 
every person so offending after the last of July next to come, 
was to incur the pains of a premunire ; and all officers, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, were commanded to make inquiry about 
such offences under several penalties. 
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The following Injunctions were now issued by the Convoca- 
tion, ^^First, all Bishops and preachers must instruct the people 
to believe the whole Bible, and the three creeds, and interpret 
all things according to them, and in the very same words, and 
condemn all heresies contrary to them, particularly those con- 
demned by the first four General Councils. Secondly, Of 
baptism; the people must be instructed that it is a Sacrament 
instituted by Christ, for the remission of sins, without which 
none could attain everlasting life, and that not only those of 
fiill age, but infants may and must be baptized, for the pardon 
of original sin, and obtaining the gift of the Holy Ghost, by 
which fliey became the sons of God. That none baptized 
ought to be baptized again. That the opinions of the anabap- 
tists and Pelagians were detestable heresies, and that those of 
ripe age who desire baptism, must with it join repentance and 
c<mtrition for their sins, with a firm belief of the articles of 
the faith. Thirdly, Concerning penance, they were to instruct 
the people that it was instituted by Christ, and was absolutely 
necessary to salvation. That it consisted of contrition, con- 
fession, and amendment of life, with exterior works of charity, 
which were the woithy fruits of penance. For contrition, it was 
an inward shame and sorrow for sin, because it is an offence 
against God, which provokes his displeasure. To this must 
be joined a faith of the mercy and goodness of God, whereby 
the penitent must hope that God will forgive him and repute 
him justified, and of the number of his elect children, not 

FOR THE WORTHINESS OF ANY MERIT OR WORK DONE 
BY HIM, BUT FOR THE ONLY MERITS OF THE BLOOD 

-AND PASSION OF OUR Saviour Jesus Christ. That 
this fedih is got and confirmed by the application of the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, and the use of the Sacraments, and for 
that end confession to a Priest is necessary, if it may be had, 
whose absolution was instituted by Christ, to apply the pro- 
mises of God's grace to the penitent; therefore, the people 
were to be taught that the absolution is spoken by an authority 
given by Christ in the Gospel to the Priest, and must be be- 
lieved, as if it were spoken by God himself, according to our 
Saviour's words, and, therefore, none were to coudenccoi^sxsiQ^ii^sL 
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confession, but use it for the comfort of their consciences. 
The people were also to be instructed that though God par- 
doned sin ONLY for the satisfaction of Christ, yet ihey must 
bring forth the FRUITS of penance, prayer, foisting, alms-deeds, 
with restitution and satisfaction for wrongs done to others, with 
other works of mercy and charity, and obedience to God's 
commandments, else thiey could not be saTed; and that by 
doing these they should both obtain everlasting life, and miti- 
gation of their afflictions in this present life, according to the 
Scriptures. Fourthly, As touching the Sacrament of the Altar, 
people were to be instracted, that under the forms of bread 
and wine, there was truly and substantially given ihe veiy 
same body of Christ that was bom of the Virgin Mary, and, 
therefore, it was to be received with all reverence, every one 
duly examining himself, according to the words of St F^. 
Fifthly, The people were to be instructed, that justification 
signifieth remission of sins, and acceptation into the favour 
of God, that is to say, a perfect renovation in Christ. To the 
attaining which, they were to have contrition, faith, chari^, 
which were both to concur in it and follow it, and. that the 
good works necessary to salvation were not only outward civil 
works, but the inward motions and graces of God*s Holy 
Spirit, to dread, fear, and love him, to have firm confidence in 
God, to call upon him, and to have patience in all adversities, 
to hate sin, and have purposes and wills not to sin again, with 
such other motions and virtues, consenting and agreeable to 
the law of God." The other articles were about the cere- 
monies of the Church. Firsty of Images. " The people were 
to be instructed that the use of these was warranted by the 
Scriptures, and that they served to represent to them good 
examples, and to stir up devotion, and, therefore, it was meet 
that they should stand in the Churches. But, that the people 
might not fall into such superstition as it was thought they 
had done in time past, they were to be taught to reform such 
abuses, lest idolatry might ensue ; and then in censing, kneel- 
ing, offering, or worshipping them, the people were to be in- 
structed not to do it to the image, but to God and his honour." 
Secondly, ^^ For the honouring of Saints, t^ey were not to think 
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to attain' these things at their hands, which were only obtained 
of God, but that they were to honour them as persons now in 
glory, to praise God for them, and imitate their virtues, and 
not fear to die for the truth, as many of them had done." 
Thirdly, " For prajdng to Saints, the people were to be taught 
that it was good to pray to them, to pray for, and with us. 
And to correct all superstitious abuses in this matter, they 
were to keep the days appointed by the Church for their me- 
nH>ries, unless the King should lessen the number of them, 
which, if he did, it was to be obeyed. Fourthly, Of ceremo- 
nies. The people were to be taught that they were not to be 
condemned and cast away, but to be kept as good and laudable, 
. having mystical significations in them, and being useful to lift 
up our minds to God. Such were the vestments in the worship 
of God, the sprinkling of holy water to put us in mind of our 
baptism, and the blood of Christ; giving holy bread, in sign 
of our union in Christ, and to remember us of the Sacrament ; 
bearing candles on Candlemas-day, in remembrance that 
Christ was the spiritual light; giving ashes on Ash-Wednes- 
•day, to put us in mind of penance and of our mortality ; bear- 
ing palms on Palm-Sunday, to shew our desire to receive 
Christ in our hearts, as he entered into Jerusalem; creeping 
to the Cross on Good Friday, and kissing it, in memory of his 
death, with the setting up the sepulchre on that day, the hal- 
lowing the font, and other exorcisms and benedictions. And 
lastly. As to purgatory, they were to declare it good and cha- 
ritable to pray for the souls departed, which was said to have 
continued in the Church from the beginning, and, therefore, 
the people were to be instructed, that it consisted well with 
the due order of charity, to pray for them, and to make others 
pray for them, in masses and exequies, and to give alms to 
them for that end. But since the place they were in, and the 
pains they suffered, were uncertain by the Scripture^ we ought 
to remit them wholly to God's mercy, therefore all these abuses, 
were to be put away, which, under the pretence of purgatory, 
had been advanced, as if the Pope's pardons did deliver souls 
out of it, or masses said in certain places, or before ceilain 
unages, had such efficiency, with other such Uke ^x^^'^.'^ 
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Thefie articleSi in several places corrected and modified by the 
E^g's own hand, were signed by Cromwell, and the Arch<^ 
bishop of Canterbury and seventeen other Bishops, forty Abbots 
and Priors, and fifty Archdeacons and Proctors of the lower 
house of Convocation; and confirmed by the King, and by 
him ordered to be published with a preface. 

On this occasion there was great variety of opinions. Those 
that desired reformation were glad to see so much effected, 
not doubting but this would make way for fiirther changes. 
They rejoiced to see the Scriptures and the ancient Creeds 
made the standards of the faith, without mentioning any tradi- 
tion, or the decrees of the Church. Then the foundation of 
Christian faith was truly stated, and the terms of the covenant 
between God and man in Christ were rightly opened, without 
the niceties of the schools of either side. Immediate worship 
of images and saints was also removed, and purgatory was 
declaxed uncertain by the Scripture. These were evidently 
great concessions, but the establishing the necessity of auricular 
confession, the corporal presence in the Sacrament, the retain- 
ing and reverencing of images, and the praying to saints, tended 
to lessen their joy; yet the cause of truth was promoted by 
discussion, whilst some grosser abuses were wholly taken 
away. 

The dissolution of Monasteries, pursuant to the Act of Par- 
liament, now proceeded with an unspaiing baud. About ten 
thousand persons are represented as reduced to poverty, and 
to the necessity of self-exertion, only forty shillings in money 
and a gown being given to each. The income of tlie suppressed 
houses amounted to tliirty-two thousand pounds, and the goods, 
plate, jewels, and other moveables, were valusd at a hundred 
thousand pounds; and it is said that the Commissioners were 
as careful to enrich themselves as to increase the King's re- 
venue. The Churches and Cloisters were for the most part 
pulled down, and the lead, bells, and other materials were 
sold. 

The religious persons that were undone went about com- 
plaining that what the piety of their ancestors had dedicated 
to God and his Saints, was now invaded and converted to 
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secular ends. The nobility and gentry, whose ancestors had 
founded or enriched these houses, and who provided for their 
younger children, or impoverished friends, by putting them 
into these sanctuaries, complained much of the prejudice they 
sustained by it. The people, that had been well entertained 
at the Abbots' tables, were sensible of their loss, for generally 
the Abbeys were houses of reception to travellers and strangers. 
The devout among them thought their friends must now lie in 
purgatory without relief, except they were at the charge to 
keep a priest, who should daily say mass for their souls. The 
poor that fed on their daily alms were deprived of that supply. 

To these articles of faith were now added instructioEfs that 
all ecclesiastical incumbents were, for a quarter of a year after 
thai, cmcie every Sunday, and ever after that, twice every 
quarter, to publish to the people, that the Bishop of Rome's 
usurped power, had no groimd in the law of God, and, there- 
fi)re, was on good reasons abolished in this kingdom, and that 
the King's power was by the law of God supreme over all 
dominions. And they were to do their uttermost endea- 
vour to extirpate the Pope's authority, and to establish the 
King's. They were to declare the articles lately published and 
agreed to by the convocation, and to make the people know 
which of them were articles of faith, and which of them rules 
for the decent and politic order of the Church. 

They were no more to extol images or relics for superstition 
or gain, nor to exhort people to make pilgrimages, as if bless- 
ings and good things were to be obtained of this or that saint 
or image. But instead of that, the people were to be instructed 
to apply themselves to the keeping of God's commandments 
and doing works of charity, and to believe that God was bet- 
ter served by them, when they stayed at home and provided 
for their fsimilies, than when they went pilgrimages, and that 
the monies laid out on these were better given to the poor. 
They were to exhort the people to teach their children the 
Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments in 
English, and every incumbent was to explain these, one article 
a day, till the people were fully instructed in them. They 
must take cue that the Sacraments and saciamenl^ail&\>e xe^^ 
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rendy administered in their Parishes, from which, when at any 
time they were absent, they were to commit the cure to a 
learned and expert Curate, who might instruct the people in 
wholesome doctrine, that they may all see that their pastcnrs 
did not pursue their own profits or interests so much as the 
glory of God and the good of their souls under their cure. 
They should not, except on urgent occasion, go to tayems cfr 
ale houses, nor sit too long at any sort of games after their 
meals, but give themselves to the study of the Scripture, or 
some other honest exercise, and remember that they must 
excel others in purity of life, and be examples to all others to 
live well and Christianly. 

These regulations were equally ungrateful to the onrupt 
Clergy and to the Laity that adhered to the old doctrine. The 
very same opinions about pilgrimages, images, and departed 
saints, and instructing the people in the principles of the 
Christian religion in the vulgar tongue, for which the Lollards 
were, not long ago, either burnt, or forced to abjure them/ were 
now set up by the King's authority. Moreover the great profit 
they made by their images, and relics, and the pilgrimages to 
them, were now taken away, and yet severe impositions, and 
heavy taxes were laid on them, their labour was increased, and 
they were subjected to many severities of life. 

The Pope had long threatened to issue a Bull of <leposition 
against Henry, but had hitherto delayed it, because of the dis- 
pleasure which he knew it would occasion to other sovereigns. 
Henry's recent proceedings, however, put an end to this suspen* 
sion, and the Bull was now fulminated, requiring the King and 
his accomplices to appear at Rome, and there give an account 
of their actions on pain of excommunication and rebellion ; 
otherwise the Pope deprived him of his Crown, and them of 
their estates, and both, of Christian burial. He interdicted the 
kingdom; absolved his subjects and their vassals from all oaths 
and obligations to them; declared them infamous; called upon 
all nobles and others in his dominions to take arms against 
him, and required all kings, princes, and military persons, in 
virtue of the obedience which they owed the Apostolic See, to 
rnaie war against him, and make slaves of such of his subjects 
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as they could seize. In his letters to the different Potentates 
which accompanied the Bull, he called Henry a heretic, fli 
schismatic, a manifest adulterer, and public murderer, a rebel 
convicted of high treason against his Lord the Pope .... 
and he offered Henry's dominions to the King of Scotland if 
he would go and take them. 

This Bull commands and decrees, 

1. That Henry shall be deprived of all his dominions ; and 
that he and his abettors have incurred all the pains prescribed 
by the Laws, and shall be deprived of Christian burial. The 
quantity of human slaughter by which all this was to be accom- 
plished the reader may conceive. 2d. It put all places where 
the King or his party should conceive come under an interdict, 
and "sub gravissimis poenis" prohibited all divine service or 
ceremonies in any church, monasleiy, or place, subject to his 
dominion. 3d. It declared his offspring by Ann Boleyn, and 
the children of all his supporters, bom or to be bom, infamous, 
and deprived them of all possessions, domains, liberties, pri- 
vileges, honors, offices, or property, however obtained, an 
extent of robbery which the greatest robbers we know of have 
ever perpetrated. 4ih. It absolved his subjects from their 
obedience and commanded them not to obey him ; here was 
perjury as well as treason enjoined to all who thus violated 
their oaths of allegiance. 5th. It forbade all trading and in- 
tercourse with him, and with all cities and places that obeyed 
him^ and annuUed all contracts veith them. 0th. It directed 
all Ecclesiastical persons to leave his kingdom. Thus, com- 
manding them cruel exile for which the French Convention 
have been so justly censured for compelling their Clergy to 
undergo. 7th. It ordered the nobility of England to take up 
arms against him, and to procure his expulsion. 8th. It made 
void all treaties with him, and exhorted the Kings and Princes 
of Europe to pursue him and his defenders with their military 
forces tin he submitted to the Pope ; and 9thly, it doomed all 
his adherents wherever they could be apprehended, to be taken 
for slaves, " in servos," and all their goods to become the pro- 
perty of their takers. It orders the Prelates and others to 
excommunicate Henry ijx their Churches. 
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But the throne of England was no longer to be shaken by 
such thunders. Even the Romish Bishops joined in the de- 
claration which Henry set forth, that Christ had forbidden his 
Apostles or their successors to take to themselves the power of 
the sword, or the authority of kings ; and that if the Bishop of 
B/Ome, or any other Bishop assumed ^ny such power, he was 
a tyrant, and an usurper of other men's rights, and a subyerter 
of the kingdom of Christ. 

The King now urged forward the printing of the Englidi 
Bible ; on the completion of which, Cromwell presented it to 
the King, and procured his warrant allowing all his subjects, 
in all his dominions, to read it, without control or hazard. 
Cranmer and all good men now rejoiced that they saw this day 
of reformation, which was now risen in England, since the 
light of God's word did shine over it without any cloud. In- 
junctions were also given out in the King's name, by Crom- 
well, to all Incumbents, to '^ provide one of these Bibles and 
set it up pubHcly in the church, and not to hinder or discourage 
the reading of it, but to encourage all persons to peruse it as 
being the true living word of God, which every Christian ought 
to believe, embrace, and follow, if he expected to be saved." 

The abettors of Popeiy now changed their ground ; and in 
the consciousness that the King was at heart a Papist, though, 
under the influence of Cromwell and Cranmer, he had acted as 
a reformer, they determined to adopt a line of policy both 
cautious and artful. They, therefore, represented to the King, 
that nothing would so secure him both at home and abroad 
against all the mischief the Pope was contriving, as to shew 
great zeal against heretics, chiefly the sacramentaiians, (by that 
name they branded all that denied the corporal presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist) and he, being all his life zealous for 
the behef of the corporal presence, was the more easily per- 
suaded to be severe on that head. An act was now passed 
to restrain the spirit of Reform, and to punish all who should 
favour the growing Reformation ; it was entitled, " An Act for 
abolishing diversity of opinions in certain articles concerning 
the Christian Religion." The preamble states, " that the King, 
considering the blessed effects of union and the mischiefs of 
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dkcord, since there were many different opinions both among 
the Clergy and Laity about some points of religion, had called 
this Parliament and a Synod, at the same time, for removing 
these differences, where six articles were proposed and long 
debated by the Clergy, and the King himself had come in per- 
son to the Parliament and Council, and opened many things 
of high learning and great knowledge about them, and that he 
with the assent of both Houses of Parliament had agreed on 
flie fdlowing articles : First, that in the Sacrament of the Altar 
after the Consecration, there remained no substance of bread 
and wine, but under these forms the natutal body and blood of 
Christ were present. , 

Secondly, That communion in both kinds was not necessary 
to salvation to all persons by the law of Grod, but that both 
Uie flesh and blood of Christ, were together in each of the 
kinds. Thirdly, That priests, after the order of priesthood, 
might not marry by the law of God. Fifthly, That the use of 
private masses ought to be continued, which, as it was agree- 
aWe to God's law, so men receive great benefit by them. 
Sixthly, That auricular confession was expedient and neces- 
sary, and ought to be retained in the Church. It was there- 
fore enacted, " that if any, ailer the 12th of July, did speak, 
preach, or write against the first article, they were to be judged 
heretics, and to be burnt without any abjuration, and to for- 
feit their real and personal estates to the King. And those 
who preached, or obstinately disputed against the other arti- 
cles were to be judged felons, and to suffer death as felons, 
without benefit of Clergy. And those who, either by word or 
writing, spake against them, were to be prisoners during the 
King's pleasure, and forfeit their goods and chattels to the 
King, for the first time ; and if they ofiended so the second 
lime, they were to suffer as felons. All the marriages of priests 
are declared void, and if any priest did still keep any such 
woman whom he had so married and lived fisuniliarly with her 
as with his wife, he was to be judged a felon ; and if a priest 
lived carnally with any other woman, he was upon the fest 
conviction, to forfeit his benefices, goods, and chattels, and to 
be imprisoned during the King's pleasure, and upon the se- 
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received by all who secretly favoured Popery, with great joy, 
for now they hoped to be revenged on all those who had 
hitherto set forward the Reformation, whilst they began to 
prepare for new storms and a heavy persecution. One thing, 
however, was veiy remarkable, which was this year granted 
at Cranmer's intercession. Nothing could so much recover 
the Reformation that was now declining fast, as the free use 
of the Scriptures ; and though these had been set up in the 
Churches, yet he pressed, and now procured leave for private 
persons to buy Bibles, and keep them in their houses. This 
was granted by letters patent, directed to Cromwell, bearing 
date the 13th of November, stating, " that the King was 
desirous to have his subjects attain the knowledge of God's 
word, which could not be effected by any means so well as by 
granting them the free and Uberal use of the Bible in the 
English tongue, which to avoid dissension, he intended should 
pass among them only by one translation. Therefore Crom- 
well was charged to take care, that for the space of five years 
there should be no impression of the Bible, or any part of it, 
but only by such as should be assigned by him." 

This concession was, at this period, of the utmost import- 
ance to the cause of religion. The Sacred Volume, when 
known and read, cannot but uphold the cause of God against 
the powers of darkness. It will have '' free course and be 
glorified." All that, henceforth, remained of vital Christianity^ 
must be attributed to this concession ; for now persecution, 
trials and calamity, had nigh suppressed the rising spirit of 
Reform. 

So many hundred persons were thrown into prison, upon 
the Act of the Six Articles, that Henry himself thought it 
better to grant a general pardon, than to proceed against them 
all ; and this bloody act slept, tUl his determination to put 
away Ann of Cleves, and to marry Catherine Howard, drew 
on the fall of Cromwell, whom the Duke of Norfolk, uncle to 
the bride elect, mortally hated. 

The Six Articles were now enforced with extreme severity; 
and Henry, as if to show his impartiality, persecuted Papists 
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and Protestants alike ; both were drawn upon the same hur- 
dle to Smithfield ; the former, according to their own writers^ 
feeling it more intolerable than death, to be thus coupled with 
heretics, and dying under the hangman^s hands in this uncha- 
xitable spirit ; while the Protestants, amid the flames, were 
offering up prayers for those by whom they were condemned. 
Lambert was among those who suffered at this time. 

It seems, this man had denied transubstantiation, which 
Henry had ordered to be believed ; the King, hearing that he 
was to be tried at Westminster for this offence, which was 
capital, undertook himself to dispute the point with him in 
public. Letters were written to many of the Bishops and 
nobility to be present upon this eii:traordinary occasion ; and, 
on the day appointed in November, 1538, there was a great 
concourse in the hall. Lambert was brought to the bar by 
armed men; and after a solemn pause, the King appeared, 
clothed in white, and attended by his guards^ also in white. 
On his right, sat the Bishops, ten of whom were to dispute 
with Lambert, one being appointed to answer each of the 
opinions he had previously given in writing to Dr. Taylor. 
Behind them, were the Judges and principal Lawyers of the 
land, clothed in scarlet robes; on the left, sat the Peers of the 
realm, and other nobles, in their order. Before this solemn 
assembly, stood the poor Schoolmaster, alone as to human 
assistance, but not forsaken by his God and Saviour; for 
strengthened with might by the Spirit in the inner man, he 
waA enabled to face this assembly, undismayed. Being con- 
demned by the King himself, who presided, and whose con- 
duct was disgraced by the ferocious cruelty, which he that day 
displayed, Lambert on the day of his martyrdom, was brought 
out of prison, at eight o^clock in the morning, to Lord Crom- 
well's house, and taken into his chamber; when being in- 
formed that the hour of his death was at hand, he was greatly 
comforted with the prospect of departing to be with Christ, 
which, he said, was fax better to him than remaining in this 
troublesome world* Then going out of the chamber into the 
hall, he saluted the gentlemen who came to attend his execu- 
tkn, and sat down to break&st with them, without osvj ti^- 
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ness or fear. When breakfast was ended, he was taken to 
Smithfield, where he was very cruelly treated. For after his 
legs were consumed and burnt to the stumps, the wretched 
tormentors withdrew the fire, leaving but very little under him* 
Then two men, that stood on each side of him, thinst their 
halberts into his body, and raised him up so high as the chain 
would permit ; when Lambert, lifting up such hands as he 
had, his finger ends flaming with fire, cried unto the people 
in these words, * " N<ym but Christ j none but ChriH ;" and 
and being let down again from their halberts, he fdl into the 
fire, and then ended his mortal life. 

The alterations in the reign of Henry, who expired Jannaiy 
28, 1547, were rather separations firom the Pope, than a Hefor- 
mation of rehgious abuses; in the reign of his successor, 
Edward VI. the errors of Rome, in reality, began to be re- 
formed. Upon the character and abilities of this British 
Josiah, historians have ever delighted to dwell. " No pen," 
as Fuller says, " passeth by him without praising him, though 
none praiseth him to his fiill deserts ;'* and if there are a few 
Romish writers who cannot be included among this numb^, , 
it reflects but little credit upon their fidehty and candour, as 
historians. " If ye knew, says William Thomas, one of the 
most learned men of those times, " the towardness of that 
young Prince, your heart would melt to hear him named, and 
your stomach would abhor the malice of them that would do 
him ill ; the beautifullest creature that liveth imder the sun ; 
the wittiest, the most amiable, and the gentlest thing of all the 
world. Such a capacity for learning the things taught him 
by his schoolmasters, that it is a wonder to hear say." Such 
was Edward the Sixth ; learned, amiable and pious. With 
his mother's gentleness and suavity of disposition, he inherited 
his father's capacity, and diligence, and love of learning. 

The early youth of this pious Prince, crowned as it was 
with that wisdom, sagacity, and virtue, that would have done 
honour to advanced years, gave new spirit and vigour to the 
Protestant cause, and was its brightest ornament, as well as 
its most effectual support. He encouraged learned and pious 
men of foreign countries to settle is England, and addressed a 
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pardcuhr invitatioii to Martin Buoer and Pliul Fagius, whose 
moderatioii added a liiBtre to their other virtaes, that, by the 
mimstiy and labours of these eminent men, in concert with 
those of die Mends of the Reformation in England, he might 
purge his. dominions fiom the sordid fictions of Popeiy, and 
establish the pure doctrines of Christianity in their place. 

At his coronation, when the three swords for the three 
kingdoms were carried before him, he observed that there was 
yet one wanting. The Nobles enquired his meaning ; he re- 
^ed, it was the Bible, adding, ^^ that Book is the sword 
of the Spirit, and to be preferred before these swords. That 
ought, in all right, to gorem us, who use them for the people's 
safety, by God's appointment Without that sword we are 
nothing; we can do nothing, we have no power. From that, 
we are what we are this day. From that, we receive what- 
•oev^ it is that we at this present do assume. He that rules 
wi&outit, is not to be called God's Minister,, or a King. 
Under that, we ought to live, to fight, to gov^m the people, 
and to perform all our affairs. From that alone, we obtain all 
power, virtue, grace, salvation, and whatsoever we have of 
divine strength." He then commanded a Bible to be brought, 
and carried before him, with the greatest reverence. 

Upon such a Prince, the charge addressed to him by Cran- 
mer, at the coronation, would not be lost ; ^^ Your Majesty is 
Gk>d's Vicegerent, and Christ's Vicar, within your own domi- 
nions, and you are to see, like your predecessor Josias, God 
truly worshipped, and idolaty destroyed, also the tyranny of 
the Bishops of Rome banished firom your subjects, and images 
removed. These acts be signs of a second Josias, who re- 
toacmod the Church of God in his day. You are to reward 
virtue, to punish sin, to justify the innocent, to relieve the 
poor, to procure peace, to repress violence, and to execute 
justice throughout your realms." 

As Edward was but nine years of age on his accession to the 
throne, the principal direction of affairs rested upon his uncle, 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, afterwards created Duke 
of Somerset. He was styled the Lord Protector, and appears 
to have been originally influenced by pious princv|^le&. Ct^sl- 

roL. u. Q 
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mer, Archbishop of Canteibuiy, was now fiilly emancipated 
from the errors of the Church of Rome; and the light of tmth 
had, by degrees, illumined his mind. Both the Ptotector and 
Primate were, therefore, fully bent upon forwarding the Be- 
formation; but they saw that it was necessary to proceed with 
caution, as the realm was in a very unquiet state. Tlie Bo- 
manists had already taken the alarm, and endeayoured to 
excite discontent among the people, by all the means in their 
power. The Protector and the Council were convinced that 
it was necessary to proceed with care, and not to attempt 
material alterations upon their own authority. A Parliament, 
therefore, was summoned. Meanwhile a general visitation of 
all the Dioceses was made, with a view to remove some of the 
superstitious ceremonies, and to enforce the observance of cer- 
tain injunctions, (thirty-six in number) set forth by authority. 
The particulars of these are recorded by Fuller. Among them 
are directions for the observance of the laws against the Pope's 
supremacy; "that the Clergy should preach once a quarter, at 
least, dissuading their people from superstitious fancies.of pil- 
grimages, praying to images ; and that images should be re- 
moved ; that the Bible, and the Paraphrase of Erasmus on the 
New Testament, should be placed in every Church ; that none 
should preach without license ; that at High Mass the Epistle 
and Gospel, a chapter of the New Testament, and also the 
Litany should be read in English ; that to prevent, in sick 
persons, the damnable vice of despaii*, the Clergy should learn, 
and always have in readiness, such comfortable places, and 
sentences of Scripture, as set forth the mercy, benefits, and 
goodness of God, towards all penitent and believ^g persons." 
Surely this was a most estimable substitute, as far as it went, 
for extreme unction, and prayers to the Virgin and Saints ! 
The other injunctions contained various regulations, all of 
which tended to promote the good work which was now going 
forward. 

To aid this pious design a Book of Homilies was set forth, 
and ordered to be used by all the Clergy who were not autho- 
rized to preach. Cranmer earnestly promoted this design, and 
Grordiner, of course, opposed it The work, however, went 
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forward, and the Archbishop himself assisted. The Homily 
on Salyation, in particular, appears to have been written by 
him : Gardiner, meaawhile, strongly objecting to the doctrine 
taught in it. His repeated oppositions to the proceedings of 
flie Council, and his refractory conduct in general, compelled 
the Council to commit him to the Fleet Prison.^ 

On the 8th of January next year he was brought before the 
Council, when he was informed that his former offences being 
included in the King^s general pardon, he was thereupon dis- 
charged : a solemn admonition was, at the same time, given 
him to conduct himself reverently and obediently, and he was 
asked whether he would receive the Injunctions and Homilies, 
and the doctrine to be set forth, from time to time, by the King 
and Clergy of the realm. He answered, he would conform 
himself as the other Bishops did ; and only objected to the 
Homily of Justification, desiring four or five days to consider 
ofit 

On his return to his diocese, there still appeared in his whole 
behaviour great malignity towards Cranmer, and to every at- 
tempt at Reformation ; yet, he manifested such outward pru- 
dence and compliance, that it was not easy to find any advan- 
tage against him. 

The Princess Mary, afterwards Queen, was as much dis- 
pleased with the proceedings of the Council as were the Ro- 
mish Prelates. She wrote to the Protector, that she thought 

* The most questionable of the measures pnrsned at this time, in promoting 
flie Reformation, were the suspensions and imprisonments of those Bishops who 
diote to adhere to their ancient system. In these events we see power in arbi- 
trary and ill hnmoured exertion ; and creating for these violent men jnstiiVing 
fMrecedents and esuisperated motives for retaliating severities on their judges 
and accusers, when they afterwards acquired the power of inflicting them. 
It is extraordinary that men should be so prone to imitate what they feel to be 
eensorable ; their only merit was, that these unjust measures were not aggra- 
vated by tortmne and bloodshed ; but they fixed vindictive resentments in the 
fliiiidf of the sufferers, which led them in their day of triumph to nse these 
di«adful extremes. We must, however, bear in recollection, that men's minds 
had been formed, and their opinions and actions governed by the principles 
which Popery herself had instilled into them ; and that the Reformation is, in 
BO respect, answerable for conduct which it neither suggested nor sanctioned. 
Bevorily limwds tlw Papiits was OBly tiM reaetioa of Popiik ^1^^ 

Q 3 
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all changes in religion, while the King was under age, were 
improper, and reflected upon the memory of her Father. To 
this the Duke replied, and exhorted her to study the Scriptures. 
He wrote, that he " believed her letter flowed not ixdme- 
diately from herself, but from the instigation of some maHcioiu 
persons. He protests they had no other design but the gloiy 
of God and the honour and safety of the King, and that what 
they had done was so well considered, that all good subjects 
ought rather to rejoice at it than find fault with it. And 
whereas she had said, that her father had brought reKgion to 
a godly order and quietness, to which both spirituality and 
temporality did without compulsion give their assent, he re- 
members her what opposition the stiff necked Papists gave 
him, and what rebellions they raised against him, which he 
wonders how she came so soon to forget, adding, that deafli 
had prevented him before he had finished those Godly orders 
which he had designed, and that no kind of religion was per- 
fected at his death, but all was left so uncertain, that it must 
inevitably bring on great disorders if God did not help them, 
and that himself and many others could witness what regret 
their late master had when he saw he must die before he had 
finished what he intended. He wondered that she who had 
been well bred and was learned, shoidd esteem true reli^on 
and the knowledge of the Scriptures, newfangledness or phan- 
tasy. He desired she would turn the leaf and look on the 
other side, and would with an humble spirit, and by the ^ 
sistance of the grace of God consider the matter better.** 

Latimer, who had been released from the Tower soon after 
the King*s accession, and other divines of acknowledged piely 
and talent, were now employed to preach throughout the 
Mngdom. 

In the commencement of the new year a Proclamation was 
issued, forbidding many superstitious rites, ceremonies, and 
processions. Images were also to be removed. The execu- 
tion of this law was a new grief to Gardiner and his brethren. 
The Sacrament of the Altar being the most corrupted of any 
part of the Church services was first reformed, being declared 
to be a communion, and ordered to be celebrated after a ksaa 
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in many respects similar to that used hy the Church of Eng- 
land in the present daj. The alteration was to take place at 
(he following Easter ; and private confession of sins to a Priest 
and obtaining his absolution, were declared to be no longer ne- 
cessaxy. Thus an effectual blow was struck at another error 
of Popery. Penances and Indulgences, of course, became no 
longer necessary.* 

Gardiner again stood forward, opposing this casting off the 
corruptions of Popery ; after repeated warnings from the Coun- 
cil, and promises on his part of conformity to their directions, 
he was found continuing his seditious malpractices, and ex- 
citing disturbances, upon which the Lords committed him to 
the Tower. Cranmer engaged in various plans for the promo- 
tion of the Protestant faith ; nor was he inattentive to the state 
of the Universities ; he encouraged sound and Scriptural learn- 
ing; and with this view induced Peter Martyr, and other 
learned foreign Protestants to settle at Oxford and Cambridge* 
At length the Reformed Liturgy was set forth, in many points 
sunilar to the one now in use. 

The calm judgment and enlightened discrimination of Cran- 
mer successively added other desirable improvements. Led 
by a correct good sense, and by a right principle — ^never in 
extremes, averse from violence, yet firm and persevering when- 
ever confidence and co-operation from those who had the 
power, enabled him to give effect to the dictates of his judg- 
ment — ^his exertions and counsels gave a new form and beauty 
to England's religious worship. 

, Peter Martyr, Bucer, and other foreign divines assisted in 
this work ; and Calvin wrote to the Protector, encouraging him 

^ In addition to other examples, the followinj^, extracted from the Appendni 
to Bnmet's History of the Reformation, will give] the reader an insight into 
the nature of these Indulgences. '* Who that devoutly beholdeth these arms 
tf oor Lord Jesus Christ, shall obtain 6000 years of pardon of our Holy Father, 
St Peter tiie First, Pope of Rome, and of thirty otlier Popes of the Church of 
Boom, successors after him. And our Holy Father, Pope John XXII. hath 
granted onto all them, very contrite and truly confessed, that say these devout 
inrayers following, in the commemoration of the bitter passion of our Lord 
Jesos Christ, SOOO years of pardon for deadly sins, and otiier 3000 for venial sins, 
iBfi say fint'a Paternoster, and an Ave Maria." 
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to proceed with the Reformation. A large pro portio of the 
nation, however, was too deeply attached to Romish supersti- 
tions to approve of these changes, and much angry discussion 
arose. 

The Clergy were still forbidden to preach without license, 
and were directed to use the Homilies. With the letter of this 
injunction they complied, but contrived to evade its spirit; for 
those who were averse to the doctrines of the Gospel, read the 
Homilies in such a hasty, confused, and irreverent manner/ as 
to be unintelligible to their congregation ; thus many hungry 
sheep still looked up, but were not fed. The free use, how- 
ever, of the Scriptures was allowed to all, and no less than 
thirty-four distinct editions of the whole Bible or New Testa- 
ment in the English language, were printed in this reign, with-' 
out including editions of detached parts. In the next Sessdon 
of Parliament, an Act was passed, permitting, or rather con- 
niving at the marriage of Priests : thus another abomination of 
the Church of Rome was done away. 

By the dissolution of the monasteries, a large proportion of 
the property of the nation had changed hands ; and its present 
owners in their anxiety to increase their lately acquired Wealth, 
often acted so as to excite discontent among the former tenants. 
The Monks, many of whom roamed about the country, in- 
flamed their feelings, and as the decided manner in which the 
Reformation now advanced, left them litfle hope of a change 
in their favour, if it once became fully settied, they excited 
disturbances in several places, availing themselves of the evils 
already mentioned. In Devonshire and the West of England, 
the rebels were so strong, that it was necessary to send troops 
against them. At length, this rebellion, and similar commo- 
tions in Norfolk and Yorkshire, were suppressed, but not with- 
out bloodshed. The leaders, among whom were several 
Romish Priests, were executed, but their misguided followers 
received a free pardon. 

Gardiner, who had experienced the clemency and forbear- 
ance of Cranmer and the Reformers generally, on his return to 
his diocese after his release from the Fleet Prison, continued to 
conduct himself with so much want both of temper and discie- 
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tion, that the Council were obUged to commit him to the 
Tower, to restrain his opposition and malevolence, and to ope- 
rate as a warnings on the disaffected generally. 

These events were speedily followed by the disgrace of the 
Protector ; who fell a sacrifice to the intrigues of the Earl of 
Warwick, afterwards Duke^ of Northumberland, who now as- 
sumed t)ie government, and was a bold, unprincipled man. 
This change alarmed the Reformers ; while Gardiner and his 
parly rejoiced. They were, however, in some measure dis- 
appointed. The new Protector found it to be his interest to 
countenance the Reformation, and accordingly he did so ; al- 
though, at the same time, he encouraged his followers to scoff 
at religion. Cranmer and Ridley remonstrated with him faith- 
fiilly, yet mildly, while Latimer, Bradford, and others spoke 
their sentiments more strongly. 

On Christmas day, 1550, a letter was forwarded from the 
Council to all the Bishops in England, stating, " that whereas 
the EngUsh Service had been devised by learned men, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, and the use of the Primitive Church ; 
therefore, for putting away all vain expectation of any change,'* 
as the result of the Protector's disgrace, " all Clergymen were 
required to deliver to such as should be appointed by the King 
to receive them, all antiphonales, missals, grayles, procession- 
als, manuals, legends, pies, portuasses, jomnals, and ordinals, 
after the use of Sarum, Lincoln, York, or any other private use ; 
requiring them to see to the observing one uniform order in the 
service set forth by the common consent of the realm." 

Ridley was now appointed Bishop of London, instead of 
Bonner; and Hooper was made Bishop of Gloucester. In 
visiting his diocese, Ridley endeavoured to do away with all 
superstitious practices; and with this view he ordered the 
Altars to be removed, and Communion Tables to be substituted 
in their stead. With these and similar regulations the Romish 
Clergy in general complied, though with manifest reluctance. 

In the year 1551, the Articles of ReUgion were set forth by 
authority ;- they did not differ essentially from those subse- 
quently promulgated by Queen Elizabeth. Some further im- 
provements were also made in the Liturgy ^ Yrhiclv nii^& w<cs^ 
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translatecl into the rulgar tongae, for the use olihe people ge* 
nerally. Most of the Samts* Days were discontinaedy aad the 
Missal and Breviary,, being filled with the most impudent and 
disgusting forgeries and legends concerning them, were eom- 
pletely reviewed, and the whole Prayer Book reformed, meaxfy 
as we now have it An Act was now passed fiilly aothoriziDg 
and allowing the marriage of the Clergy, by which the occa- 
sion of mnch vice and immorality was taken away. 

The Princess Mary was, notwithstanding, allowed the cele- 
bration of Mass in her own Chapel ; but her bigoted attach- 
ment to the doctrines and ceremonies of PjDpery, rendered 
Edward very uneasy,"' and as his health waa now declimag, 
the Duke of Northumberland devised a plan for securing the 
Crown to Lady Jane Grey, a distant branch of the Boyal Fa- 
mily, and settled a marriage between her and one of his ovm 
sons. To further these ambitious projects, he resolved on the 
destruction of the Duke of Somerset, who, for some time, had 
lived contentedly in a private station. He was arrested on a 
charge of high treason ; and although acquitted of that crime^ 
was found guilty upon a charge of having conspired the death 
of the Duke of Northumberland, which does not, however^ 
appear to have been founded in truth. He was beheaded im 
the 22nd of January, 1552. Thus fell Edward, Duke of So- 
merset ; a man of eminent virtues, and of great piety ; humMe 
and afifable in his greatness, sincere and candid in all his tram- 
actions : and who was ever the friend of the poor and the op- 
pressed. His death created deep sorrow tliroughout the 
kmgdom. 

As the King felt his end approaching, he was very auxiomi 
for the future welfare of his subjects. He knew, tihiat if \A$ 
sister Mary succeeded to the crown, she would destsroy all that 
had been done for the reformation of religion. Of this anxietjr 

* £dward thought the Mas« impious and idolatrous ; and he determhiedi 
therefore, not to allow Mary to continue its use. Cranmer, Ridley, and others 
having endeavoured to convince him that he virould not sin by permittiiig her to 
retain her own mode of worship, he was overcome by their discciUrse, and 
bursting into tears, lamented his sister's obstinacy, and that he mast tiuffia tae^ 
i» eontinne in so abominable a way of worship, as he esteemed the Rfass. 
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Northnniberland, and some othen^ took adrantage, and per- 
suaded him to appoint by will. Lady Jane Ghrey as his suc- 
cessor* Edward gradually wasted away, and expired on the 
6thof July, 1 553. 

During the whole course of his sickness, he expressed great 
submission to the will of God, and welcomed the approach of 
death. The state of religion was his only core, and for secur- 
ing its firmer establishment, he alone was desirous of life.* 

A few hours before his death, he was heard to utter the 
following prayer, thinking that he was alone ; ** Lord, deliver 
me out of this wretched and miserable life, and take me 
among thy chosen ; howbeit, not my will, but thine be done. 
Lord, I commit my spirit to thee ; O Lord, thou knowest how 
happy it were for me to be with tliee, yet for the sake of thy 
chosen, send me life and health, that 1 may truly serve thee. 
O Lord, my God, bless thy people, and save thine inheritance. 
O Lord God, save thy chosen people of England. O my 
Lord,^ defend this realm from Papistry ; and maintain thy 
trae religion, that I and my people may praise thy holy name, 
for thy Son Jesus Christ* s sake.'' He then turned round, and 
seeing some byestanders, exclaimed, ^^ Are ye so nigh ? I 
thought you had been further off." His last words were,. 
'^I am feint; Lord, have mercy upon me, and take my spirif 
Thus died Edward the Sixth, in the sixteenth year of his age, 
eminent for his learning and abilities, but most especially for 
his piety. 

On the King's decease, his eldest sister, the Princess Maiy 
was entitled to succeed to the throne, according to the order 
of succession, and the will of their fether, Henry VIH. She 
was a bigotted fiomanist; and the probability of her obtainini; 
the crown, filled the hearts of all the lovers of truth with much 

* Edward's leal for religum was sach, that when he was m'essed to allow 
tka Frinoesi Biary to retain the Mass, he said, '' tiiat he would not only ha- 
nrd the loss of the Emperor's friendship, but of his life, and all that he had 
Id the worid, radier than consent to what he knew was a sin.^ He then cited 
lome passages of scripture, that obliged Kings to root out idolatry, by which, 
he said, he was bomid in conseience, not to consent to her Mass, since he oob- 
odfed it was idolirtry. 
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apprehension. They, however, in general, were prepared to 
commit this and every event to the will of him who ordereth 
all things aright; and we consequently find Crantner and 
others willing to submit to her, and resisting the ambitious 
views of the Duke of Northumberland. 

This nobleman had married one of his sons to Lady Jane 
Grey, the daughter of the Duchess of Sufiblk, who was grand- 
daughter to King Henry YII. and stood next in succession to 
the throne, after the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth ; and .he 
sought to avail himself of the apprehensions entertained by 
many, as to the evil consequences likely to arise, if Mary 
should be Queen. King Edward, in particular, was so fearfid 
lest all he had laboured to effect in the cause of truth, should 
be annulled, that he was easily prevailed upon by Northum- 
berland to make a will, leaving the throne to Lady Jane Grey, 
as we have before mentioned. But the generality of the na- 
tion, could not approve of this unlawful method of depriving 
Mary of her rights ; while those who favoured Popery were 
eager to bestir themselves in her cause. The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland's proceedings were as ill judged, as they were 
illegal; in thirteen days, the reign of his daughter-in-law was 
at an end, and she expressed greater pleasure in resigning, 
than in assuming the crown. 

Jane found that a crown had its thorns of vexation, as 
well as its jewels of glory ; and the longer she might have 
worn it, the more it would have tormented her. Unjust acqui- 
sitions command no respect, and give no security. She had 
descended fix)m her social probity, to take a royalty which was 
another's inheritance; and it is probable, that «he repented of 
the error, soon after she committed it. But almost all crimes 
are %he transactions of a few minutes, and yet involve us in 
long chastising consequences of disgrace and ruin ; &om 
which no remorse nor regret can save us, when we have once 
committed ourselves to the evil issue. It is in the preceding 
deliberation, t}iat moral principle must exert its power, and 
mental fortitude fix its resisting resolution : and it is in the 
choice and decision of our will to do the unbecoming deed, 
that its personal criminality chiefly consists. The act is but 
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(he manual and momentaiy execution of the vicious and de« 
grading determination. It is that which sullies the soul ; and 
it is that in which virtue must maintain her sway. 

Maij was chiefly indebted to the Protestants, for this easy 
victory over her enemies. The men of Suffolk were generally 
&vourers of the Reformation, but they could not approve the 
depriving Mary of her rightful inheritance. They resorted to 
her in great numbers, and inquired if she would allow all 
matters connected with religion, to remain a& in the days of 
King Edward. She gave them the fullest assurances, and 
most positive promises, that she would not make any altera- 
tion or change, but would be satisfied if she were allowed 
privately to follow her own religion. Upon this, the nobility 
and gentry of that county, raised forces, and took such effec- 
tual measures, that Mary was proclaimed Queen on the 17th 
of July, and entered London in triumph, on the third of 
August, 1553. 

On her arrival at the Tower, she sent for the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen; and, among other matters, confirmed her 
declaration already mentioned, by telling them, ^^ that although 
her own conscience was fixed in matters of religion, yet she 
meant not to compel or strain other people's consciences^ 
otherwise than God should, as she trusted, put in their hearts^ 
a persuasion of the truth, through the opening of his word 
unto them, by godly, virtuous, and learned preachers.'' Her 
subjects had good reason to expect, at least, a toleration from 
her. In addition to their exertions in her behalf, and her 
positive promise that no changes, in reUgion should be at- 
tempted, they had a claim upon her gratitude of still longer 
standing, for Cranmer had interposed in her behalf, and per- 
suaded Henry, as we have befcne related, from putting her to 
death. 

Bat a commanding actor, more impatient, and more deter- 
nuned, had now taken the field, and was moving his most 
active engines to'operate on a mind which had still goodness 
eoaof^ to hesitate about enforcing on others, her own prepos- 
sessionsy as she clearly saw that the most painful compulsions 
■mst be exerted, to effectuate her sea:et wishes. The Pope to 
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whom the news of Edward^s death, of Jane's fiulnre, and d 
Mary's rapid establishment had been transmitted, so unex- 
pected, and so complete, burst into tears of joy. He was too 
much excited, and too gratified to be inactive ; and with a 
natural eagerness to profit immediately from the favoaiing 
event, and to promote its good results, he dispatched his own 
chamberlain instantaneously to England, with great secrecy, 
to see and learn, and do whatever, at that moment, was most 
advantageous and practicable. Commendone succeeded in 
obtaining a private interview with Mary herself, unknown to 
her court or people. Returning to the Vatican in September, 
the chamberlain disclosed to the private ear of Julius, the 
whole of what he had collected. Cardinal Pole was imme- 
diately appointed Legate to England, with directions to exert 
all possible diligence to restore the kingdom to its fisrmer 
faith and submission to the Roman See : to exercise due caa- 
tion and prudence ; and not to endanger his great object by 
too much precipitation and zeal. Beset on all sides by mis- 
chievous and intolerant counsels, Mary gradually yielded to 
the suggestions of the Papal See. She entered into corres- 
pondence with Pole; expressed her desire to see her kingdom 
" free from heresies, obedient to the Apostolic See, and purged 
from all schism ;" but added her conviction, ^^ that it was not 
only difficult, but impossible, fully and entirely, at once, to 
restore religion and the ecclesiastical authority." The House 
of Commons, however, being gained over, Pole was soon 
enabled to announce to the Pope, the return of the English 
Kingdom to its allegiance to his See ; whilst Mary, forgetfid 
of her pxtmnses and obligations, proceeded to establish the 
authority of the Pope, and of the Popish religion, by force and 
persecution. The Romish Bishops, Bonner, Gardiner, Ton- 
stal. Heath, and Day, were restored to their Sees ; and Gar- 
diner, being appointed Lord Chancellor, had the chief manage- 
ment of afiSairs committed to him, upon his engaging both to 
the Queen and to the Emperor, that he would restore the 
Pope's supremacy, and bring back the nation to the profession 
of that faith, which claims for itself an exclusive truth. 
Banner lost no time in taking possession of his See, and 
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pnblidjr attended the Sermon at Panics Cross, <m August 18th, 
on which occasion, Bourn, one of his chaplains, preached 
before him. Every thing now testified, that Mary did not 
isean to rest satisfied with the Romish rehgion, as modified 
by her Father ; but that she designed to compel the nation to 
a Profession of Popery, in its worst corruptions, as she herself 
professed it. This was the more evident, as she already had 
Mass celebrated as formerly, in her own chapel, and prayers 
for the deceased King offered up, after the Romish ritual. 

The coronation took place on the 1st of October, according 
to the Ceremonial used in the days of Popery. On the 4th 
<^the same month, the Archbishop of York, and several others 
were sent to the Tower; and on the next day, the Parliament 
was opened with a solemn Mass to the Holy Ghost. The 
Bishops of Linoohi and Hereford, perceiving this Popish 
ceremony about to begin, withdrew, for which they were called 
to account, and deprived of their Sees. 

Cranmer, with Lady Jane Grey and her husband, were 
brought to trial at Ginldhall, November ISth, and condemned 
for High Treason against the Queen. They all admitted their 
offence in this respect ; but Cranmer appealed to his Judges, 
who well knew that he had refiised to consent to the exclusion 
of Mary, till those who were acquainted with the law had de- 
clared that it was legal ; having made this appeal, he sub- 
mitted himself to the mercy of the Queen. 

The committal of Cranmer was not, however, resolved on 
without hesitation and delay; for he was so generally beloved 
for the gentleness of his temper, and his services to the Queen 
in her Father's life-time, were so well remembered, that they 
coidd not be so soon forgotten by the world, as they were by 
the Queen herself. 

Every thing now foreboded the rising storm; insomuch, that 
many in the apprehension of the impending evils, fled beyond 
the seas, among whom were Cox, Sands, Grindal, and Horn. 

These, and similar proceedings, caused much joy at Rome. 
Mass was publicly celebrated, and an unusual quantity of 
Indulgences were distributed on this occasion. It was also 
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deftermined, that Cardinal Pole should pioceed as Legate, 
with full powers to reconcile England to the Pope. 

In February, 1554, Lord Guildford Dudley was beheaded 
upon Tower Hill ; and within an hour afterwards, Lady Jane 
Grey, in the same manner, within the Tower. The hard £Btte 
of this unhappy Lady, was universally lamented; the more so, 
from the general estimation in which she was held for her fo- 
vent piety, and superior abilities. 

The jealous and bigoted temper of Queen Maiy, m^de her 
apprehensive that the Princess Elizabeth was inclined to pro- 
mote the designs against her authority ; or, at least, that she 
might be made use of by her enemies. In consequence of this 
suspicion, she was conducted to the Court, and kept there as 
a prisoner for a fortnight. Gardiner earnestly desired her 
destruction, apprehending that if Elizabeth succeeded to the 
throne, he should have to suffer the treatment he deserved. 
Various means to implicate her in a charge of treason were 
used ; and, after an examination before Gardiner and nine- 
teen of the Council, on Palm Sunday, she was sent to the 
Tower, as a prisoner, and landed at the Traitor's Stairs. Fox, 
and most of the Historians of this reign, give a ftdl account of 
the harsh treatment experienced by the Princess Elizabeth, 
especially while confined in the Tower. In the month of May 
she was carried to Woodstock, imder the guard of a brutal 
officer, who was restrained in some measure, by a nobleman, 
joined with him in the care of the Princess. For several 
months she lived in much anxiety, daily expecting to suffer (m 
the scaffold, or by assassination. We cannot wonder, that m 
hearing a milkmaid singing cheerfully, she wished she could 
change situations, saying, the milkmaid's lot was far better 
than that of a Princess. 

On the 4th of March, 1554, the Queen issued instructioiis 
addressed to all the Bishops; in which, after stating that 
many disorders had occurred during King Edward's days, she 
commanded that the Bishops should see to the execution of 
the Canons and Ecclesiastical Laws which had been in force, 
during her Father's reign. To give^e greater weight to these 
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injunctions^ the Queen ordered four Bishops to be turned out 
of their Bishoprics, because they were married; and three 
others, because it was stated in their patents, that they were 
to hold their Sees only so long as they behaved well. Cran- 
mer, Bidley, and some other Prelates were removed under 
other pretexts ; two died, and in the whole, sixteen new 
Bomish Prelates were added to the Bench of Bishops this 
year; thus effectually changing the government of the Church. 
The new Prelates lost no time in executing the Queen^s in- 
junctions. Mass was now restored in every parish, and all 
the old superstitious processions and ceremonies were again 
observed. The Clergy cared not for studying the Scriptures, 
or preaching the Gospel. " If," says a contemporary writer, 
*^ there be any money to be gotten for masses, dirges, relics, 
pardons, &c. who so ready as they ; they can smell it out a 
great many miles off. But if a man want comfort in his con- 
science, or would imderstand his duty towards God, or God's 
goodness towards us, they be blind, ignorant, and unlearned ; 
and can say nothing, but make holy water, and bid them re- 
peat a Lady Psalter." 

The Queen, dazzled with the prospect of marrying the heir 
of the greatest monarch in Europe^ fond of uniting more closely 
with her mother's ^imily, to which she had been always warmly 
attached, and eager to secure the powerfiil aid which she knew 
would be necessary towards carrying on her favourite scheme 
of re-establishing the Romish religion in England, Ustened in 
the most favourable manner to a proposal, that she should 
marry Philip, son of the Emperor Charles Y. Among her 
subjects it met with a very different reception. PhiUp, it was 
well known, contended for all the tenets of the Church of Rome 
with a sanguinary zeal, which exceeded the measure even of 
Spanish bigotry; this alarmed all the munerous partizans of 
the Reformation. The Castilian haughtiness and reserve were 
fJEur fiom being acceptable to the English, who, having several 
times seen their throne occupied by persons who had been 
bom subjects, had become accustomed to an unceremonious 
and fitmiliiir intercourse with their Sovereign : they could not 
think, without the utmost uneasinessi of admitting ^ ^qi^*^ 
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Prince to that influence in their councils which the husband 
of fhe Queen would naturally possess ; they dreaded both from 
Philip's overbearing temper, and fix>m the maxims of the 
Spanish monarchy which he had imbibed^ that he would in- 
fuse ideas into the Queen's mind dangerous to the liberties of 
the nation, and would introduce foreign troops and money into 
the kingdom, to assist her in any attempt against them. 

Full of these apprehensions, the House of Commons, thouj^ 
in that age extremely obsequious to the will of their monarchs, 
presented a warm address against the Spanish match. Many 
pamphlets were published, representing the dangerous con- 
sequences of the alliance with Spain, and describing Philip's 
bigotry and arrogance in the most odious colours; but Maiy^ 
inflexible in all her resolutions, paid no regard to the remolti- 
strances of the Commons, or to the sentiments of the people. 

After the marriage of the Queen the Parliament proceeded^ 
in 1554, with activity in restoring the Romish religion; and 
an Act was passed, repealing all the laws made against the 
authority of the Pope since the year 1529. The possessors of 
the Abbey Lands being unwilling to relinquish them, a clause 
was introduced into ibis Act, confirming them to the persons 
in whose hands they then were. In a word, all things respect- 
ing religion were, as nearly as possible, brought back to the 
state in which they in the year 1530, before the quarrel be- 
tween Henry and the See of Rome had commenced. The 
next Act revived the old laws against heretics and LoUards, 
which had been repealed during the reigns of Henry VHI. 
and Edward VI. By this measure the power of proceeding 
against heretics was again committed to the Romish Clergy, 
as fiilly as at any former period; so that they could now arrest 
persons, imprison, try, and condemn them by their own autho- 
rity, and without any others being allowed to interfere. 

Gardiner had now fulfilled his promises to the Queen and 
Emperor. He had restored the Pope's authority, and the 
Ropiish religion in all its strictness; while, on the other handi 
he had apparently confirmed the owners of Abbey Lands in 
their possession. Thus he satisfied all whose bigotry desired 
to gee BomaDism fully restored; and he, in some degree, 
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qmeted tbe fears of those who were anxious for their private 
interests. 

Cardinal Pole, on the other hand, professed himself an 
enemy to extreme proceedings. He said that Pastors ought 
to hare compassion^^even on their erring sheep. Bishops were 
fitthers, and ought to regard those that erred as their sick 
children, and not to Mil them. He proposed that the people 
should be gently led back to the truth from which they had 
erred; he, therefore, recommended a strict reformation of the 
lives of the Clergy, especially as it was acknowledged by the 
best and wisest men that the scandals and ignorance of the 
Clergy had given the entrance to heresy. But the furious 
measures of Gardiner prevailed. 

Swarms of Romish books now issued from the press. As 
usual, the free use of the Scriptures was opposed. One writer 
stated above thirty reasons why the Scriptures ought not to be 
allowed in the English tongue. On the 25th of January, 1555, 
there was a solemn procession in London, to offer thanks for 
the conversion of the realm to the Romish faith, and its return 
to the authority of the Pope. First went the children of the 
Qrey Friars (now Christ's Hospital) and of St Paul's School. 
Then ninety crosses were carried, and one hundred and sixty 
Priests walked in rich garments, singing the Romish service. 
Next foUowed eight Bishops ; and last of all came Bonner, 
under a canopy, carrying the Hosty or consecrated wafer, iu a 
pix. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen and all the Liveiymen 
followed. The King and the Cardinal also met the procession 
at St Paul's, where Mass was performed; then they returned to 
Westminster, and, at night, bonfires were made in the streets. 
Queen Maiy had now been seated upon the throne for 
dghteen months; and during that period Romanism had been 
gradually restored, till England was again fully subjected to 
the authority of the Pope. Asa certain consequence, the san- 
guinary laws enacted in former times against all who ventured to 
dxfler from any doctrines taught by that Church, which assumes 
to be infallible, were again restored in their lull severity.* 

* Of the sixteen thousand Clergyman whom Parker estimates as beuig in 
EngUiul, twelve thousand were tamed out on account of iVveu m^m?L*^'(^ \%Q\&ct 
VOL. II. R 
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Parliament having restored the laws against heretics, it was 
dissolved on the 16th of January, 1555. As we have already 
seen, Gardiner and his associates had determined upon the 
course to be pursued, in conformity to the inclinations of 
Queen Mary; and they immediately proceeded to avail them- 
selves of the powers they now possessed. 

The most active and zealous ministers among the Reformers 
had been committed to prison, on various pretexts, almost im- 
mediately upon the Queen's accession to the throne, and they 
were detained there, without trial or regular accusation, till 
affairs could be brought into the state which theJRomanists 
desired. Then no fiirther time was lost: they selected the 
first victims fi:om among the Protestant Clergy, and Bishop 
Hooper was marked as the principal sacrifice. 

On the 28th of January, 1555, Bishop Hooper, and Rogers, 
Vicar of St. Sepulchre's, (who had assisted in the early editions 
of the English Bible,) were brought before Gardiner and his 
coadjutors, at St. Mary Overies, in Southwark : being con- 
demned as heretics, they were sent to Newgate, and committed 
to the secular power, that they might be burned. 

On the 4th of February they were carried down to the 
chapel of the prison, where Bonner attended to degrade them. 
This ceremony being performed, Rogers was delivered over to 
the Sheriff, who immediately led him forth to Smithfield, 
where the pile was prepared. He had repeated to Bonner his 
request to see his wife, but this was again refiised him; Imt 
on his way to the stake he saw her in the street, with his 
eleven children, one at the breast and ten standing by her side, 
anxiously waiting for that painful opportunity for a last sight 
of her beloved husband. Severe as this trial must have been, 
he was enabled to endure steadfastly to the end; and again 
refiised a pardon offered if he would recant, saying, *' That 
which I have preached I will seal with my blood." " Thou 

were deprived without conviction, upon common report; some were never 
cited to appear, and yet turned out ; many who were in prison were cited, and 
turned out for not appearing, though so doing was not in their power ; and 
others were induced to submit, and part with their wives to retain their 

UvingB. 
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art a heretic,'* said the Sheriff. '< That shall be known at the 
last day," answered Rogers. " I will never pray for thee,*' 
exclaimed the persecutor. ** But I wiU pray for you,'* replied 
the martyr. He suffered the torments prepared for him with 
patience and fortitude, and, washing his hands, as it were, in 
the flames, as they blazed around him, took his death with so 
calm and resolute a patience, that many who were present 
blessed God for the support which had been vouchsafed him, 
and derived strength from his example. 

Hooper expected to have accompanied Rogers to the stake, 
but was led back to his cell, and in the evening he learned 
that he yms to be carried to Gloucester, to suffer among his peo* 
pie. At this intelligence he rgoiced : his persecutors thought that 
the spectacle would deter his flock firom adhering to the doc- 
trines their Bishop taught; but he praised God, beUeving that 
he should be enabled to suffer with such constancy as would 
be the means of confirming them in the truth. On the third 
day the Bishop arrived in Gloucester, where Sir Anthony 
Kingston, a particular Mend of Hooper's, and who had been 
reclaimed from a sinful course of life by the fiaithfiil preaching 
of the Bishop, by a refinement of cruelty, was ordered to super- 
intend his burning. He, with tears, urged the Bishop to re- 
member that life was sweet, and death bitter. Hooper replied^ 
that he was come thither to suffer death for the truths he had 
fbimexly taught in that place; and although Ufe was sweet 
and death bitter, yet, by the strength of God's holy Spirit, he 
trusted to pass through the sufferings prepared for him without 
shrinking, rather than deny the truth. 

Bemg allowed to remain at the private house, whither he 
had been at first conducted, the venerable martyr desired to 
go to bed betimes, saying he had many things to remember. 
Having slept one sleep soundly, he rose, and spent the rest of 
the night in prayer, desiring that no one would come to his 
chamber tiU eight o'clock, the hour fixed for his martyrdom. 

On the 9th of February he was led forth to execution, to the 
place appointed, which was before the CathedraL Having 
knelt down in prayer, a box was set before him, said to contain 
is paidoD, if he would recant This, however, he de8ivto9L>SK:y8j 

R 2 
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woiild take away, if they loved his sotd. After some time 
spent in prayer, the venerable martyr was &st6ned to the 
stake. Three irons were brought for this purpose; but he said, 
"Trouble not yourselves: I doubt not but God will give 
strength sufficient to abide the fire, vnthout these bands; not- 
withstanding, suspecting the weakness of the flesh, althou^ I 
have assured confidence in 6od*s strength, do as ye think." 
The hoop prepared for his middle was then put round him 
with some difficulty, for it was too small. The fire was kindled, 
and in every comer there was nothing but weeping and sor- 
rowful people. His sufferings were very severe, the fire at 
first only reaching his legs and the lower part of his body. 
During this time he stood praying, " O Jesus, son of David, 
have mercy upon me, and receive my soul !*' When this fire 
was spent, he wiped his eyes with his hands, and mildly but 
earnestly entreated that more fire might be brought After 
some time the flame gained strength. He continued prayings 
" Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me ! Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit!'* till, as a bystander relates, with painful minuteness, 
" he was black in the mouth, and his tongue was swoln so that 
he could not speak; yet his lips moved till they shrunk firom 
the gums, and he smote his breast with his hands till one of 
his arms fell ofl*; he continued knocking with the other, while 
the fat, water, and blood dropped out at his fingers* ends, until, 
by renewing of the fire, his strength was gone, and his hand 
did cleave fast to the iron on his breast.'* The voice with 
which he called upon his Redeemer was not as the voice of 
one impatient, or overcome with pain; he remained still and 
calm to the last, without a struggle; and, at length, in the 
words of the Martyrologist, " died as quiet as a child in his 
bed. No father in his household, no gardener in his garden, 
no husbandman in his vineyard, was ever more employed than 
Hooper had been in his diocese, among his flock, going about 
the towns and villages, teaching and preaching to the people 
there." 

Saunders and Taylor, two other Clergymen, whose zeal had 
been distinguished in carrying on the Reformation, were the 
next that suffered. Taylor sufiered at Hadley, in Suffolk, of 
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which he had been the incumbent, and where his ministiy had 
been most abundantly blessed. Being intreated to fly from 
his enemies, he replied, *^ O remember the good Shepherd, 
Christ, who not only fed his flock, but died for it Him must 
I follow; and, with God's grace, will do." Being committed 
to the King's Bench prison, he there found an excellent fellow 
prisoner, John Bradford, destined to the same fate, and pre- 
pared, with the same courage, to embrace it As he approached 
the scene of his former labours, many of his former hearers 
came out, and, bursting into loud weeping when they saw him, 
exclaimed, " God save thee, good Doctor Taylor; Christ 
strengthen thee, and help thee !" He was put into a pitch 
barrel; and before the fire was kindled a faggot from an un- 
known hand was thrown at his head, which made it stream 
with blood : still, however, he continued undaunted, singing 
Hie thirty -first Psalm in English; which one of the spectators 
observing, hit him a blow on the side of the head, and com- 
manded him to pray in Latin. He then continued a few minutes 
silent, only with his eyes steadfastly fixed on heaven, when 
one of the guards, either through impatience or compassion, 
struck him doiiiii with his halbert, and thus delivered him 
firom a world of pain to a life of immortal happiness. 

Laurence Saunders was confined in the Marshalsea prison, 
where he was visited by his wife and child: the fonner was 
refosed admittance, but the keeper humanely carried the infant 
to his feither. *^ What man, fearing Gt>d,'' exclaimed Saun- 
ders, ** would not rather lose this present hfe, than, by prolong- 
ing it, adjudge this boy to be a bastard, his wife a whore, and 
himself a whoremonger? Yea, if there were no other cause 
ibr which a man of my estate should lose his life, yet who 
would not give it to avouch this child to be legitimate, and 
his marriage to be lav^ul and holy?" This burst of feeling 
may explain why it was that, during this persecution, the 
mairied Clergy were observed to sufier with most alacrity. 
They were bearing testimony to the validity and sanctity of 
their marriages, against the foul and unchristian aspersions 
of the Romish persecutors; the honour of their wives and 
chUdren was at stake; the desire of leaving theui «si\sns\i&AftAL 
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name and a virtuous example combined with the sense of 
religious duty ; and thus the heart derived strength firom those 
very ties which, in other circumstances, might have weakened 
it When Taylor, by the jailer's favour, was permitted to see 
his wife and one of his sons, on the night of his degradation, 
he exhorted the boy to a virtuous life, and bade him remember 
that his father died in the defence of holy marriage. As 
Taylor was leaving Aldgate, he called one of his children, who 
was lifted up, and set on the horse before his &ther. '^Grood 
people," said he, '^ this is mine own son, begotten in lawfid 
matrimony; and God be blessed for holy matrimony l** 
Saimders was sent to Coventry for execution, because he had 
held preferment in the Cathedral of that diocese, where he 
suffered with constancy and faith. The death of these only 
served to increase the savage appetite of the Monks and Popish 
Bishops for fresh slaughter. Bonner, bloated, at once, with 
rage and luxury, let loose his vengeance without restraint; 
while the Queen, by letters, exhorted him to pursue the pious 
work without pity or iaterruption. 

We have now to relate the last sufferings of two of the most 
eminent in the holy army of martyrs, — Bishops Ridley and 
Latimer. In September, 1555, a commission was sent from 
Cardinal Pole, as the Pope's Legate, authorizing the Bishop 
of Lincoln and two other Romish Prelates, *^ to examine and 
judge Latimer and Ridley, for the errors they held and main- 
tained by public disputation in the preceding year, also pre- 
viously in the time of perdition, and since." If they woidd 
recant, they were to be reconciled to the Pope; but if not, they 
were to be burned. Having been found contumacious, that is, 
steadfast in the faith, they were delivered over to the secular 
power, at Oxford, with strict orders that they should be allowed 
to speak to no man. 

On the night preceding their execution, Ridley supped with 
the family of the Mayor. He invited his hostess and all who 
were present to his marriage; for, said he, ^^ to-morrow I must 
be married." Mrs. Irish, the wife of the Mayor, was a 
Catholic; but she shed tears for his approaching fate. He 
was liimself, however, quite munoved^ Heaven being his secret 
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supporter and comforter in this hour of agony. Ilis hrotber 
offered to remain with him all night ; but Ridley declined^ 
saying that he meant to go to bed, and sleep as quietly as he 
ever did in his life. 

The next morning, October 16, 1555, the place of execution 
was prepared : it was in front of Baliol College, at that time a 
ditch by the town wall, but now filled up and made a street; 
the exact spot was near the comer of Broad Street Bidley 
came first to the stake, walking between the Mayor and an 
Alderman. Then followed Latimer, in his old frieze coat, 
with a long shroud hanging down to his feet. When they 
were arrived at the stake, Ridley embraced his aged com- 
panion, saying, " Be of good heart, brother; for Grod will either 
assuage the fiuy of the flame, or else strengthen us to abide it'* 
They then kneeled downj and prayed separately, and after- 
wards conversed together. They were then ordered to make 
ready for the fire. Ridley gave away many trifling articles to 
the bystanders, who crowded eagerly to obtain them. Latimer 
gave nothing, but allowed the keeper to take ofi" his upper 
gannents; and, his mortal frame becoming invigorated at the 
prospect of the near approach to his journey's end, he no 
longer appeared a withered, crooked old man, his body crazed 
and bending under the weight of years, but stood upright, "as 
comely a father as one would desire to behold." 

All was now ready; a lighted faggot was brought and 
laid at Ridley's feet! Then Latimer addressed his fellow 
sufferer in these words. " Be of good comfort j Master Ridley, 
and play the man: we shall this day light such a candle^ by 
CknPs griu:ej in England, as I trust shall never be put outP 

The fire burned fiercely. Ridley exclaimed repeatedly, 
with a loud voice, '^ Lord, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit ! Lord, receive my spirit !" Latimer cried as vehemenfly, 
** O Father of Heaven, receive my soul !" and bent towards 
the flames, as it were embracing them: he then stroked his 
face, and, bathing it in the fire, speedily departed, with litde 
pain. 

Ridley's sufferings were more severe. The faggots had 
been built too high on his side, and kept the flames irom. 
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barmng up. He intreated them to let the fire come to hun« 
After some tune, those aromid perceived thai his l^pi weve 
comsmned, while his garments on one nde were hardly scorched* 
He still continued to call, ** Lord, have mercy xspon met** fre- 
quently adding, ^* Let the fire come to me.*' At last he was 
understood : one of the attendants pulled away the upper fi^^ 
gots ; the flame rose ; and the gunpowder exploding, he stmed 
no more, but his legs being consumed, his body turned over 
the chain and fell at Latimer's feet As the bodies were con' 
sumed, the quantity of blood which gushed firom Latimei's 
heart astonished the beholders. It was obsenred the moon^ 
because he had continually prayed, during his imprisGnment, 
that as.Grod had appointed him to be a preacher of hi» worii^ 
so also he would give him grace to stand to his doctrines until 
death, and shed his heart's blood for the same. Hundreds 
were moved to tears at beholding the horrid tortures endured 
by Ridley, and to see his own brother anxious to do him a 
kindness by hastening his end. Nor could they remember 
with indifierence that these men had held the first stations in 
the land, and had passed an active and useful life, honoured 
for their learning, piety, and irreproachable conduct, ever 
manifesting deep anxiety for the welfare of the bodies and 
souls of men. 

As soon as Cranmer perceived what course events vrere 
likely to take after King Edward's death, he gave orders that 
all bis debts should be paid, to the uttermost fiEurthing, and 
cancelled the bills which were due to him fi^m persons who 
were not in a condition to discharge them. This being done, 
he said he was his own man, and, with God's help, able to 
answer all the world, and all worldly adversities. Those ad- 
versities soon came upon him : he was attainted of treason, and 
adjudged gui% of it. Upon this point he knew that he had 
ofiended, and solicited pardon ; protesting that he had opposed 
the late King's intention of altering the succession, and had 
only been induced to sign the wiU by the King's earnest re- 
quest, and the opinion of the Judges. The pardon was granted, 
not as an act of mercy, but that he might be proceeded against 
as a heretic, and condemned to a more cruel and ignominious 
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death. After his removal to Oxford, he, with Ridley and 
Latimer, was brought forward in St. Mary's, to hold a dis« 
putation with the Bomanists, that the latter might adjudge 
the victory to themselves. When this was. over, they were 
condemxied as heretics ; from which sentence Cranmer appealed 
to the just judgment of the Almighty. But because the king'> 
dbm had not, at that time, been reconciled to the Pope, he 
was to be tried and sentenced upon a new commission. Ac- 
cordingly, he was arraigned for blasphemy, incontinency, and 
heresy, before the same commissioners who condemned his 
fellow prisoners; upon which occasion, vailing his cap, like 
them, to the Queen's representatives, he covered himself when 
he looked at the Pope's delegate. Depositions concerning the 
doctrines he had preached were taken against him, and he was 
then cited to appear at Rome in person within eighty days, 
there to make his answer. This, he said, he would be content 
to do, if the Queen would send him; but this was a mere form 
and mockery, for he was detained in strait prison; and, at the 
end of the term, declared contumacious for not appearing, and 
as such condemned. They did not even wait till the term was 
expired before they degraded him. Thirlby and Bonner were 
commissioned to perform this ceremony. The former had 
been his old and familiar friend, and had received many and 
great kindnesses from his hands ; his tears and emotions shewed 
that he remembered this. But Bonner officiated with charac- 
teristic insolence. The Archbishop submitted calmly to all, 
saying, he had done with this gear long ago : but he held the 
crosier &st; and, instead of yielding it, delivered a paper, con- 
taining his appeal to a Greneral Council. He was then dressed 
in a yeoman's threadbare gown and a townsman's cap, and 
sent back to prison. He was now dealt with very differently 
from any of the former sufferers; for he was removed to the 
house of the Dean of Christ Church, and treated there rather as 
a guest than as a prisoner, with every possible indulgence, and 
with every mark of real or pretended regard; some, perhaps, 
acting from dncere attachment to him, others in the hope of 
prevailing upon a mind which was naturally timid. That they 
succeeded, is certain. For he signed a recantation of his 
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former opinions, and concluded it with a protestation^ ihat he 
had done it freely, only for the discharge of his conscience. 
The probability is, that the other papers, five in nnmberi 
wherein he was made to acknowledge, in the most explicit 
terms, the doctrines which he had repeatedly confuted, and to 
vilify himself as a mischief-maker and blasphemer^ were 
fabricated by Bonner's directions. The Queen, however, was 
resolved to make him a sacrifice to her resentments :* she said, 
it was good for his own soul that he repented; but since he 
had been the chief spreader of heresy over the nation, it was 
necessary to make him a public example. So the writ 
was sent down to bum him; and after some stop had been 
made in the execution of it, new orders came for doing it sud- 
denly. This was kept from Cranmer's knowledge; for they 
intended to carry him to the stake, without giving him any 
notice, and so hoped to make him die in despair: yet he, sus- 
pecting their intentions, wrote a long paper, containing a con- 
fession of his faith, such as his conscience, and not his fears, 
had dictated. It was on the 21st of March, 1556, that he was 
carried to St. Mary's, where Dr. Cole preached, and vindicated 
the Queen's justice, in condemning Cranmer; but magnified 
his conversion much, and ascribed it wholly to the workings 
of God's Spirit: he gave him great hopes of heaven, and pro- 
mised him all the relief that dirges and masses could give him 



* " The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel." Such Cranmer foimd 
them. When Henry YIII. was resolved to strike terror into his subjects, by 
openly putting Mary to death, on account of her strong attachment to her 
mother, and opposition to her divorce, both the Duke of Norfolk and Gardiner 
looked on, and were unwilling to hazard their own interests by defending 
her. In this hour of trial and danger, Cranmer was the only person that 
wonld adyentnre to interfere on her behalf. In his gentle way, he told the 
King that the Princess was young and indiscreet ; that it was natural that she 
should be biassed by her affection for her mother ; and that it would appear 
strange, should he so far forget his feelings as a parent, as to proceed to extre- 
mities ■ with his own child ; that such a circumstance would diffuse horror 
through air Europe against him ; but that if she were separated from her 
mother and her people, she might ere long conform to his wishes. In this way 
did the holy Prelate preserve that life, which now esteemed it its greatest 
glory to sacrifice hifi*-^So much for the gratitude of bigotry. 
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in another state. All this while Cranmer was observed to be 
in great agitation, and floods of tears run from his eyes.* 
When the sermon was ended, the preacher desired all the 
people to pray for the sufferer. They knelt accordingly, and 
Cranmer knelt with them, praying fervently for himself. Cole 
then addressed them, saying, ^^ Brethren, lest any one should 
.doubt of this man's earnest conversion and repentance, you 
shall hear him speak before you ; and, therefore, I pray you, 
Master Cranmer, that you will now perform that you promised 
not long ago; namely, that you would openly express the true 
and undoubted profession of your faith, that you may take 
away all suspicion from men, and that all men may understand 
you are a Catholic indeed." " I will do it," replied Cranmer, 
'' and that with a good will." He rose then from his knees, 
and, putting off his cap, said, ^^ Good Christian people, my 
dearly beloved brethren and sisters in Christ, I beseech you 
most heartily to pray for me to Almighty God, that he will 
forgive me my sins and offences, which be many without num- 
ber^ and great above measure. But among all the rest, there 
is one which grieyeth my conscience most of all, whereof you 
shall hear more in its proper place." Then drawing forth 
from his bosom a prayer which he had prepared for this occa- 
sion, he knelt and said, ^^ O Father of Heaven ; O Son of 
God, Redeemer of the world ; O Holy Ghost, three persons 
in one God! have mercy upon me, most wretched caitiff and 
miserable sinner. I have offended both against Heaven and 
earth, more than my tongue can express. Whither then may 

• ■ • ■ 

* A Romanist who was present, and who thought that bis former life and 
wretched end deserved greater misery, if greater had been possible, was 
yet, In spite of his heart-hardening opinions, touched with compassion at be- 
holdliig Cranmer 'm a base and rugged gown, and ill-favouredly clothed with 
abase cap, exposed to the contempt of all men. " I think," said he, ''Aat 
there was none tiiat pitied not his case, and bewailed not his fortone, and 
feared not his own chance, to see so noble a Prelate, so grave a counsellor, of 
so long-continued honour, after so many dignities, in his old years to be de- 
prived of his estate, a^udged to die, and in so painful a death to lose his life." 
Bnt in this hour of utter humiliation and severe repentance, Cranmer pos- 
sessed his soul in patience ;— oiever had his mind been more clear or collected, 
never had his heart been so strong. 
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I go, or whither shall I flee? To Heaven I may be ashamed 
to lift up mine eyes, and on earth I find no place of refuge or 
succour. To thee, therefore, O Lord, do I run; to thee do I 
humble myself, saying, O Lord my Gk)d, my sins be gteat^ but 
yet have mercy upon me, for thy great mercy! The great 
mystery that God became man, was not wrought for litde or 
few offences. Thou didst not give thy Son, O heavenly Father, 
unto death for small sins only, but for all the greatest sins of 
the world, so that the sinner return to thee with his whole 
heart, as I do here at this present Wherefore, have merc^ 
upon me, O God, whose property is always to have mercy! 
Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for thy great mercy ! I crave 
nothing for mine own merits; but for thy name's sake, that it 
may be hallowed thereby, and for thy dear son Jesus Christ's 
sake. And now, therefore, our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come,** &c. &c. 

No prayer had ever been composed and uttered in deeper 
misery, nor with more earnest and devout contrition. Eiidog 
then, he addressed the spectators, not hurrying impatiently to 
his purpose, but calmly and deliberately. He exhorted them 
not to set their minds overmuch upon this glozing world, but 
upon the world to come ; and to obey the King and Queen 
willingly and gladly, not for fear of men only, but much more 
for the fear of God, knowing that they be God's ministers, 
appointed to rule and govern, and therefore, whosoever resist- 
eth them, resisteth the ordinance of God. Well aware how 
little he should be allowed to speak when he came to the 
point, he still proceeded with a caution which it would have 
been impossible to have observed thus to the last, if he had 
not attained to the most perfect self-possession in this trying 
hour. " And now," he continued, " I come to the great 
thing which troubleth my conscience, more than any thing 
that ever I said or did in my whole life; and that is, the set- 
tbig abroad of writings contrary to the truth ; which now here 
I renounce and refuse as things written with my hand, con- 
trary to the truth which I thought in my heart, and written for 
fear of death, and to save my life, if it might be ; and that is, 
all such bills and papers as I have written or signed with my 
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hand, since my degradation, wherein I have written many 
things untrue. And forasmuch, as my hand offended, writing 
contrary to my heart, my hand shall first be punished there- 
fore ; for, may I come to the fire, it shall be first burnt !'* He 
had time to add, ^^ As for the Pope, I refiise him as Anti- 
christ; and as for the sacrament, I believe as I have taught in 
my book against the Bishop of Winchester ; the which my 
book teacheth so true a doctrine of the sacrament, that it shall 
stand at the last day before the judgment of God, when the 
Papistical doctrine, contrary thereto, shall be ashamed to show 
her &ce.** The Papists were at first too much astonished to 
interrupt him. Lord Williams bade him remember himself, 
and play the Christian man : he answered, that he did so, for 
now he spake truth : and when he was reproached for &lse- 
hood and dissimulation, the meek martyr made answer, ^^ Ah, 
my masters, do not you take it so ! Always hitherto, I have 
been a hater of falsehood, and a lover of simplicity, and never 
before this time have I dissembled !** and with that he wept 
again. But when he would have spoken more, the Bomanists 
made an uproar, and Cole said fi'om the pulpit, ^^ Stop the 
heretic's mouth, and take him away !'' 

Cranmer was now pulled down fiK>m the stage, and carried 
to the stake, surrounded by Priests and Friars, who, with pro- 
mises of heaven, and threats of everlasting torments, called 
upon him to renounce errors by which he would otherwise 
draw innumerable souls into hell with him. They brought 
him to the spot where Latimer and Ridley had suffered. He 
had overcome the weakness of his nature ; and, after a short 
prayer, put off his clothes with a cheerfiil coimtenauQe and 
willing mind, and stood upright in his shirt, which came down 
to his feet His feet were bare ; his head, when both his caps 
were off, appeared perfectly bald; but his beard was long and 
thick, and his countenance so venerable, that it moved even 
his enemies to compassion. True to his purpose, as soon as 
the flame rose, he held his hand out to meet it, and retained 
it there stead&stly, so that all the people saw it sensibly burn- 
ing before the fire reached any other part of his body ; and 
often he repeated with a loud and firm voice, ** This hand 
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hath offended ! this unworthy right hand !'' Never did mar- 
tyr endure the fire with more invincible resolution: no ciy was 
heard from him, save the exclamation of the proto*martjr 
Stephen, ^' Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!" He stood immov- 
able as the stake to which he was bound, his countenaaee 
raised, looking to heaven, and anticipating that rest into 
which he was about to enter ; and thus, ^^ in the greatness of 
the flame," he yielded up his spirit The fire did its woik 
soon, and his heart was found unconsumed amid the aShes. 

Of all the martyrdoms during this great persecution, this 
was, in all its circumstances, the most injurious to the Romish 
cause. It was a manifestation of inveterate and deadly malice 
toward one who had borne his elevation with almost uiiex* 
ampled meekness. It effectually disproved the argument on 
which the Romanists rested, that the constancy of our mar* 
tyrs proceeded not from confidence in their fidth, and the 
strength which they derived therefrom ; but from vain ^oiy, 
the pride of consistency, and the shame of retracting what 
ihey had so long professed. Such deceitful reasoding 
could have no place here : Granmer had retracted ; and the 
sincerity of his contrition for that sin was too plain to he 
denied, too pubhc to be concealed, too memorable ev^ to be 
forgotten. The agony of his repentance had been seen by 
thousands ; and tens of thousands had witnessed how, when 
that agony was past, he istood calm and immovable amid the 
flames; apatient and willing holocaust; triumphant, not over 
his persecutors alone, but over himself, over the mind as wdl 
as the body, over fear, and weakness, and death. Bonner 
now seemed not satisfied with single deaths, but sent men in 
whole companies to the flames ; wompn themselves w^:e not 
spared. But the cruelty went yet further: a woman. Con- 
demned for heresy, was delivered of a child in the midst of 
the flames ; some of the spectators humanely snatched it out ; 
the magistrate, who Was a Papist, prdered it to be thrown in 
again, and it was there consuilied with the mother. 13ie per- 
petrators of such actions were no longer human ; they must 
have forfeited all pretensions to the name, for hell itself could 
be guilty of nothing more atrocious. Many were thrown, says 
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Coverdalei into dungeons, ugsome holes, dark, loatlisome,and 
stinking comeis. Others lay in fetters and chains, and loaded 
with so many irons, that they could scarcely stir* Some were 
tied in the stocks, with their heels upwards. Some had their 
legs in the stocks, and their necks chained to the wall with 
gorgets of iron, having neither stool nor stone to sit upon, to 
01196 their wearied bodies. Others stood in Skevington^s gives, 
which were most painful engines of iron, with their bodies 
doubled^ Some were whipped and scourged, beaten with 
rods, and buffeted with fists. Some had their hands burnt 
with a candle, and some were miserably famished and starved. 

" Ye have,*' says Bishop Jewel to Harding, " imprisoned 
your brethren ; ye have stripped them naked ; ye have 
scourged them with rods ; ye have burned their hands and 
arms with flaming torches ; ye have famished them ; ye have 
drowned them; ye have summoned them, being dead, to 
appear before you ; ye have taken up their buried carcases ;* 
ye have burned them; ye have thrown them out into the 
dunghill; ye took a poor babe, newly bom, and, in most cruel 
and barbarous manner, threw him into the fire : aU these 
things are true ; they are no lies. The eyes and consciencesi 
of thousands can witness to your doings ; ye slew your bre- 
thren cruelly, not for murder or robbery, or any other grievous 
crime they had committed, but only for that they trusted in 
the living God." 

BBt all these cruelties served only to create a general feel- 
ing of disgust in the nation towards a religion which could 
sanction such atrocities. The region of Jesus Christ spread 
daily more and more, and the zeal of its professors increased 
in proportion to the efforts of its enemies. The friends of the 
GtKipel, in foreign parts, neglected no opportunity to serve 
and instrupt their afflicted brethren in England, by every 
method in their power. 

* Befening, probably, to the disinterment and bnmmg of the bones of 
Bncer and Pliagius, at Cambridge. This ceremony was so ludicrous, that the 
f ery boors laoghed, while they abhorred, at hearing dead men cited to answer 
for fheir heresy, and at seeinj^ the Romish officials carrying out the exhu- 
aated bones to bam tfaem in the public maiket-place. 
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During the four years of this persecution, it appears from au- 
thentic records, that the list of sufferers in thi9 reign indndei 
individuals of every rank, age, and description : the blind, the 
lame, the helpless female, the infant of an hour, — all were com* 
mitted to the flames. The wealthy, the poor, the priest, and 
the layman; the gentleman, the merchant, the artisan, the nm- 
nu£BU^turer, the labourer, and the beggar, were treated with the 
same cruelty. Lord Burleigh, the Prime Minister of Queen 
Elizabeth, states, that during the last four years ot Queen 
Mary, the whole number of those who suffered death finr reli- 
gion, by imprisonment, torture, famine, and fire, amounted to 
nearly four hundred individuals; whilst the number of pei»»s 
burned alivcy amounted to two hundred and eighty-eight. All 
this not at once ; not by a single act of precipitate fiuy ; not 
in one of those paroxysms of passion which, fix)m the absence 
of wilfiil design, convert murder into manslaughter, and divest 
crime of its contriving and purposed malignity ; but delibe- 
rately, gradually, and successively, month after month, with 
unsatiated and unrelenting repetition and perseverance ! It is 
this which astonishes the mind in the Romish warfare against 
Protestants, and in its autos-da-f&. To see men of rank, edu- 
cation, sacred office, and well informed intellect, calmly n^solv- 
ing and unhesitatingly exerting themselves to consign thousands 
of their fellow creatures, of moral habits, worthy characters, 
and of highly cultivated understandings, to poverty, dungeons, 
torture, the agonizing stake, for no other cause than a refusal 
to believe and practise the religious system which the Papal 
Hierarchy has decided to support, — to perceive such deter- 
mined and merciless resolutions undeviatingly put into actual 
and dreadful execution, fi'om generation to generation, and in 
most countries of Europe, — at such a spectacle, what can the 
most forbearing spirit, not trained to these perversions, feel or 
think, on this melancholy subject? What is this mysterious 
mutability within us, which, in the true Christian, in the phi- 
lanthropist of all ages, and in the female bosom of all climes, 
can be so benevolent, so generous, and so kind; and yet, when 
it has become a Catholic Priest, or Jesuit, should thus change 
in so many to be the unfeeling, the remorseless, the systematic. 
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and the nnpitying persecator i Nor was the loss and destrue- 
tion of poroperty inconsiderable. In the last Parliament of her 
leign, a Member for London openly declared, that, by the pro- 
ceedings of the last five years, the City of London alone, had 
lost not less than Jgd00,000 ; a sum, equal to more than five 
millions of poonds in the present day. Nor was it in wealth 
alone that the kingdom suffered : the spirit of the nation sunk ; 
and the character, and with it the prosperity, of the English 
would have been irrecoverably lost, if God in his mercy had 
not cut short this abominable, tyranny. The Queen was sup- 
posed to be with child : humanly speaking, it seemed to depend 
upon the event, whether England should become a Protestant 
or a Popish kingdom; and there was such a disposition 
in the Protestants to believe what they so greatly dreaded, 
namely, that a suppositious child would be imposed upon 
them, that many were punished for uttering the opinion with 
which they were possessed. Provision was made by Parlia- 
ment, that in the case of the Queen^s death, Philip should take 
n|N>n himself the rule, order, education, and government of the 
child ; and prayers were ordered, that as God, by his servant 
Mary, had delivered the people out of the hands of heretics 
and infidels, so he would complete the work by blessing her 
with a safe delivery, and with a male child. Upon a report 
of her delivery, the bells rung and processions were made, and 
public rejoicings took place at Antwerp. But those appear* 
anees which had so- far deceived the Queen herself, that every 
pieparation, as for her confinement, was made, proved to be 
bat the indications of a mortal disease. Not a week before her 
death, three women and two men were burnt at Canterbury, 
and within six days after. Queen Mary died, to the great joy 
of all who loved the Gospel and feared God, Nov. 17, 1558» 
and Cardinal Pole on the following day. 

The successive deaths of Gardiner, Mary, and Pole termi- 
naied for ever the sanguinary dominion of Rome over the 
En^sh nation ; the tyranny of the Papal hierarchy, and the 
piactice of .burning alive those who chose to separate the 
Chriitiaiiity of the Scriptures firom that medley of tradition, 
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council determinations, Papal decretals^ and scholastic logic^ 
which had become the favoured system of the Vatican. Dark 
and dreary were the prospects of the conscientious and the in-» 
tellectual, until these three individuals disappeared; because, 
by attaching all the power of the Enghsh crown to the Popish 
cause, and by exerting all its commanding means of inflicting 
misery, they put every one in the nation who was not a Pa- 
pist, under the hopeless necessity of suffering all the wretched* 
ness which they chose to impose, or of revolting against the 
govemment^which had become the stem and persevering tyi^t 

Immediately on the death of Mary, her sister Elizabeth was 
unanimously declared Queen at the accustomed places, and 
with the acclamations of the people. Her first act was to take 
Sir William Cecil into her Council, and appoint him her prin^ 
cipal Secretary. 

The state of the Church first engaged her early and serious 
attention ; in the reformation of which great moderation and 
prudence were manifested. Nothing was done with asperity 
or bitterness. On the plan of avoiding the mischiefs of indis- 
creet precipitation, to release all the prisoners for religion — ^to 
suspend the commissions that had been issued against the 
Lollards — to prohibit preaching awhile, that the Popish Priests 
might not excite sedition, which they had begun to do, and 
that their opponents might not stimulate the people to disputes 
and violences — to consult privately on the wisest and best 
means of reinstating the Reformed Religion — and to require all 
things to remain as they were, till Parliament should revise 
them — were the first and least ojffensive measures that were 
publicly adopted. 

The course which Elizabeth's conscience and rehgious 
feeling dictated, she determined to pursue with decision and 
great moderation ; humouring, as far as possible, the preju- 
dices of the people, so as not to excite violent opposition. 
Toleration, in its present sense, could not, indeed, have been 
anticipated. If she had decided on preserving the Romanism 
of her sanguinary sister, the Protestants might have expected 
that she would have continued to enforce the laws against 
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heresjTy tbongli perhaps in a mild^ degree. If Eluabeth had 
restored the laws of her father and brother, the Romanists 
had, cause to dread a reaction against themselves, similar to 
that which had taken place in their fayoor) at the com- 
mencranent of the reign of Mary. We cannot judge of the 
merits or demerits of Elizabeth, unless we take this view of 
the question. The Marian fires had been but lately extin* 
guished. The lightning by which they had been kindled, 
still flamed on the Continent, from the red right hand of the 
Papacy. The laws of nations, the precedents of the former 
reigns, the custom of the Romanist, the right of retaliation, 
would have justified the Queen, at that period, in consigning 
the disobedient recusants to the fate which they had inflicted 
upon their Protestant countrymen. Yet Elizabeth made 
greater approaches to toleration than any Prince who had hi- 
therto reigned on any throne in Europe: indulgence, mildness, 
and forbearance, such as that age had never seen, were freely 
esLtended to all ; neither were there any violations of this un- 
known and unthought-of generosity, till repeated acts of treason 
endangered the safety both of her person and her throne* That 
the Romanist might not be alarmed or ofiended, the impatience 
of the Protestants was repressed by a proclamation, which for- 
bade any preaching on controversial subjects, or any change 
in the Romish service. Several eminent theologians were 
commissioned to revise the Service Book of King Edward. 
TTie Epistles and Gospels, the Creed, the Liturgy, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments were permitted to be 
used in EngUsh. 

When the Parliament met, the Keeper of the Great Seal, 
^ Nicholas Bacon, was directed, with a moderation which, 
at that time, was very unusual, to intreat the members to re- 
nnite all classes of the people, by avoiding the extremes of 
both parties. In consequence of this advice, and in accord- 
ance with the known wishes of the Queen, public worship was 
iqppointed in the vulgar tongue, the supremacy of the Queen 
was restored, the acts of Edward, concerning religion, were 
renewed and confirmed. No laws were made to punish the 
Romanist persecutors of the former reign, no letal^^OTi Ni;^»k 
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atterapiedt no censure wad passed, no disapprobation expressed. 
Unless the Queen had declared herself a Romanist, and ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Pope, it seems impossible 
that greater moderation could have been shewn by the Sove- 
reign, or required by the people. The first acts of her Parlia- 
ment were to repeal the laws passed in the late reign for the 
restoration of Popery, and to revive those of Hemy "VIII. and 
Edward VI., by which the Protestant religion had been esta- 
bhshed. Persons in office, and the Clergy, were all obliged 
to take the oath of the Queen's supremacy : maintaining the 
Pope*s supremacy, or acting for it, was made penal, and in the 
third instance treason. In this Parliament no person was at- 
tainted; but, on the contrary, some were restored in blood. On 
the oath of Supremacy being tendered, thirteen Bishops out 
of fourteen, (the whole number at that time remaining,) twelve 
Deans, twelve Archdeacons, fifteen Heads of Colleges, fifty 
Prebendaries, and eighty Parochial Clergy quitted their pre- 
ferments. Subsequent Acts, of a severer nature, were enacted, 
as circumstances demanded a more strict and vigorous admi- 
nistration. The 5th of Elizabeth, c. 1, was, therefore, still 
more severe against those who should assert the Pope's autho- 
rity by writing, word, or deed. By the 13th, c. 1, it was made 
treason to call her title in question ; or to affirm, that she was 
a heretic, schismatic, or infidel; or that the laws and statutes 
cannot limit the descent of the crown. To maintain also, that 
any person except the natural issue of her body is or ought to 
be her successor, was prohibited imder severe penalties. Thii 
law was evidently levelled against the Queen of Scots and her 
partizans. Penalties were also inflicted on those who imported 
crucifixes, &c., into the kingdom. The 23d of Elizabeth, c. 1, 
imposed more severe penalties on the Catholics : saying, or 
hearing Mass was made punishable by fine and imprisonment 
Some treasonable practices of the Komish Priests had been 
lately discovered ; and about this time the hostile seminariei 
of Rheims and Douay were instituted. Laws still more severe 
were passed in the ParUament of her twenty- seventh year; and 
the exercise of the Catholic religion, which had formerly been 
prohibit^ under hghter penalties, and which was in many 
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instances conniyed at, was totally suppressed. Such nearij 
were the internal precautions taken by Elizabeth for the 
security of her person and government. They were un- 
doubtedly severe. But, at the same time, it must be ac- 
knowledged, the dangers with which she was threatened 
were extreme. Whether milder enactments would have been 
sufficient to protect her, it is very difficult to decide. It ap- 
pears, however, that these severe measures were not taken at 
once, but adopted as different occasions (whether adequate or 
not) suggested. She was surrounded by foreign and domestic 
enemies, and every attempt directed against her was carried 
od under the avowed patronage and sanction of the Church of 
Rome; so that in every instance the Catholic Church was 
directly or indirectly concerned. 

Her enemies chose to assail her with mysterious con- 
spiracy and undermining rebellion, and then had the effron- 
tery to deny their own treasonable or seditious purposes, 
and to assert that the remedial statutes which the welfare of 
ihe nation had, in the judgment of its government, and to the 
conviction of the general population, made indispensable, were 
a cruel, xmmerited, Neronian persecution of unoffending 
piety, and of peaceful innocence. But such virtues would 
have ensured the respect of EUzabeth, under every form of 
worship. It was against the criminal, the agitator, and the 
traitor that the harsh statutes, to which she gave the regal 
sanction, were alone directed. When religion was the avowed 
pretext, for disturbing the peace, and endangering the safety 
of the state, it was wisdom, and humanity to her people, to 
coerce and to restrain the professors of that faith, whose pro- 
tection and interests had been the professed object of mea- 
sures hostile to her own safety, and inconsistent with the dig- 
nity and welfare of her government. 

' Gn the death of Mary, Philip directed his ambassador in 
England to propose marriage to her. But Elizabeth well 
knew both her own interests, and the feelings of her people ; 
and she made it the steady maxim of her whole reign, from 
which she never departed, to rule in their affections, as well 
as- over their persons. She, therefore declined llttfe -^to'^o^A^ 
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but yet in terms to fiill of esteem and IdndneM} as to aroid 
offence. 

All those who were imprisoned on account of religion, were 
now set at liberty. One about the Court, talking pleasantly 
with the Queen, said, that he wished to supplicate on behalf 
of some prisoners not yet set at liberty : she asked who th^ 
were. He replied, they were Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, who were still shut up, and whom the people longed 
much to see abroad. She answered him as pleasantly, that she 
would first talk with themselyes, and see whether they desired 
such Uberty as he requested for them. 

All changes were now made with caution, and great pro* 
deuce. Various learned men, as Bill, Parker, May, Cox, 
Whitehead, Grindall, and others, were directed to meet and 
consult about the compilation of a Litiurgy ; whilst great care 
was taken to supply the Universities and public schools with 
able, moderate, and pious men. 

On the 13th of January, 1559, the Queen left the Tower ia 
great state, in order to be crowned. As she entered her cha- 
riot, she lifted up her eyes to heaven, " and blessed God that 
had preserved her to see that blessed day, and that had saved 
her, as he did his Prophet Daniel, out of the mouth of lioiuk 
She acknowledged her deliverance was only firom Him, to 
whom she offered up the praise of it." The people were much 
pleased with her condescension and affability, as she passed 
through the city; but nothing pleased them so well as her be- 
haviour when she went under one of the triumphal arches: 
there a rich Bible was let down to her, as from heaven, by a 
child, representing Truth. She, with great reverence, kissed 
both her hands, and, receiving the Book, kissed it, and laid 
it next her h.eart ; and professed she was better pleased with 
that present, than with all the other magnificent ones that had 
that day been made her by the city, which drew tears firom 
the spectators' eyes. 

When the Bill for restoring the supremacy to the crown, 
which was introduced February 21, 1559, was debated in 
Parliament, it was opposed by the Bishops. Heath said, that 
as concerning temporal government, the House could give 
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Her Highness no further authority than she akeady had by 
right and inheritance, not by their gift, but by appointment of 
Grod, she being their sovereign Lord and Lady, their King 
and Queen, their Emperor and Empress. But spiritual 
govemment they could not grant, neither could she receive. 
The Bishop of Chester, speaking upon the same subject, 
asked, of whom those men, who, in this and other points, dis- 
sented from the Catholic Church, learned their doctrine? 
" They must needs answer," said he, " that they learned it of 
the Germans. Of whom did the Germans learn it? Of Luther. 
Well, then, of whom did Luther learn it ? He shall answer 
himself: he saith, that such things as he teacheth against the 
mfiss and the blessed sacrament of the altar, he learned of 
Satan the devil; at whose hands it is like he did also receive 
the rest of his doctrines." The infamous persecutor. Story, 
went beyond this in the House of Commons. He boasted of 
the part he had taken, related with exultation how he had 
thrown a faggot in the face of an earwig, as he called him, 
who was singing psalms at the stake, and how he had thrust 
a thombush under his feet to prick him ; wished that he had 
done more ; and said, he only regretted that they should have 
laboured at the young and liUle twigs, when they ought to 
have struck at the root ; words, by which it was understood 
that he meant the Queen. Even this treasonable insolence 
did not provoke the government to depart from the temperate 
course which it had laid down. A public disputation was 
appointed to be held in Westminster Abbey, not as in Mary's 
xeign, to be concluded by burning those who differed in opi- 
nion from the ruling party, but with full liberty of speech, and 
perfect safety for the Romish disputants. Upon Heath's mo- 
tion, the Queen ordered that it should be managed in writing, 
as the best means for avoiding vain altercation : but when it 
came to the point, the Romanists, upon some difference con- 
cerning the manner of disputing, reAised to dispute at all* 
Far this contempt of the Privy Council, in whose presence 
they had met, they were fined. The oath of supremacy 
being tendered to the Bishops, all of them, except Kitchen^ 
Bishop of Landaff, rejected it, and were immedi!a.tj&V^ 
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deprived by Elizabeth. There were but fourteen liTing; 
many having died in the great mortality at the close of the 
preceding reign. The vacant Sees were. filled by Faiber, 
Grindall, Cox, Sands, Jewel, Parkhurst, Pilkington, and 
others ; men, worthy to be held in lasting remembrance and 
honour, who had escaped, diuing the Marian persecution, 
either by retiring to the continent, or by secreting themselves 
at home. 

The abolition of Auricular Confession, among many other 
Popish practices, was, at this time, a stroke which cut at once 
the infinite ramifications with which the Hierarchical despo- 
tism had every where entwined its roots, and deprived the 
Clergy of their enormous influence on princes, and the great, 
on the women, and in the bosom of every family. 

The Liturgy, as reformed by the Divines of King Edward's 
reign, was now restored, with but UtUe variation: and the 
injunctions issued by Edwaid against the use and retaining of 
Images, were all renewed — the marriage of the Clergy, under 
some regulations, was allowed — superstitions arising fix)m the 
use of altars, were taken away ; and all things gradually, yet 
efiectually, wrought together, to bring about the ReformatioD, 
in the manner in which we now have it. 

In reviewing the progress of the English Reformation, it ii 
necessary to bear in mind, that the main doctrines of the 
Christian Faith, were received by our Reformers firom those 
of Germany: that the labours of Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, 
and others, prepared the way for those of the English Pre- 
lates; most of whom, by their intercourse with foreign Divines, 
when driven firom their own country, during the troubles of 
Mary's reign, were hospitably received by their brethren 
abroad, whose spirit, opinions, and zeal they naturaDy im-^ 
bibed. The faith of the English Church in its advanced state 
under Elizabeth, was that for which Cranmer, Ridley, Lati- 
mer, Hooper, Bradford, Saunders, and the other victims of 
the Marian persecution, fought and died. Others entered into 
their labours; and we, and aU who have succeeded them, reap 
t^ie now blessed harvest of that field, which they cultivated 
a^d watered with their blood. 
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The measores adopted by the Pope, were, at ihis time, not 
less impolitic, than cruel aad wicked. It is possible, that 
Elizabeth would have been content, to have allowed the peo- 
ple to retain their faith, so long as her crown was independent 
The conduct of the Pope, and the dissentions he fermented, 
gradually kindled in Elizabeth^s mind, the most anxious ap- 
prehension for her individual safety, as well as for that of her 
throne. The insurrection of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land was sanctioned by the Pope, who, in his letters, exhorts 
the insurgents " to persevere in the work, not doubting but that 
God would grant them assistance — and that if they should die 
in asserting the Catholic Faith and the authority of the See of 
Borne, it were better for them, with the advantage of a glo- 
rious death, to purchase eternal life, than, by ignominiously 
living with the loss of their souls, shamefully obey the will of 
an imgovemable woman." (Pii. V. Epist. p. 290.) 

Soon after this exhortation to rebellion, the Pope, in the 
ihirteenih year of the reign of Elizabeth, fulminated the Bull 
of Excommunication, " out of the fulness of his Apostolic 
power ;" declaring the Queen to be a heretic, and a favourer 
of heretics.^ " We declare her,'* said the Pope, " to be de- 
piired of her pretended title to the kingdom aforesaid, and of 
ail dominion, dignity, and privilege whatsoever ; and also the 
nobility, subjects, and people of the said kingdoms, and all 
iHiich have in any sort sworn unto her, to be for ever absolved 
fiom every such oath, and all manner of duty, of dominion, 
of allegiance, and obedience. We also command and inter- 
diet all and every the noblemen, subjects, and people afc^re- 
said, that they presume not to obey her, or her monitions, 
numdat^, and laws ; and those which shall do to the contrary, 
we do likewise anathematize." 

Irritated by this presumptuous and scandalous decree, Eli- 
sabeth procured an Act, declaring it to be high treason to 
aflEbrm that the Queen was not the lawful Sovereign, or to 
bring into the kingdom, any Bull, Indulgence, or Absolution 
fiom the Pope. Matters now threatened so complete a sepa- 
ladon of England from Rome, that the Pope declared that 
it would be of much benefit to Christendom, that Elizabeth 
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should be destroyed^ and that he was ready to aid in person, 
to spend the whole revenue of the Apostolic See, all the chalices 
and crosses of the Church, and even his very clothes, to pro- 
cure her destruction. Thus was gradually established from 
motives of policy, that separation which was at first suggested 
by piety to God, and disgust at the superstition of Rome. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

REFOKMATION IN SWEDEN, DENMARK, FRANCE, 

SPAIN, &C, 

Turning to the other kingdoms of Europe, we shall find 
the dawn of truth rising gradually upon them. The light of 
the Reformation was now spreading itself far and wide ; and 
almost all the European States welcomed its salutary beams, 
and exulted in the prospect of an approaching deliverance 
from the yoke of superstition and spmtual despotism. Some 
of the most considerable provinces of Europe had already 
broken their chains, and openly withdravni themselves from the 
discipline of Rome, and the jmisdiction of its Pontifil 

The reformed religion was propagated in Sweden, soon afte 
Luther's rupture with Rome, by one of his disciples, whose 
name was Olaus Petri, and who was the first herald of reli- 
gious liberty in that kingdom. The zealous efforts of this 
missionary were powerfully seconded by tliat valiant and pub- 
lic spirited prince, Gustavus VasaEvickson, whom the Swedes 
had raised to the throne, in the place of Christian, Eong of 
Denmark, whose horrid barbarity lost him the sceptre that he 
had perfidiously usurped. This generous and patriotic hero 
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had been in exile and in prison, while the bratish usurper 
now mentioned, was involving his country in desolation and 
miseiy; but having escaped from his confinement, and taking 
refuge at Lubec, he was there instructed in the principles of 
the Reformation, and looked upon the doctrine of Luther, not 
only as agreeable to the genius and spirit of the Gospel, but 
also as favourable to the temporal state and pohtical constitu- 
tion of Sweden. The prudence, however, of this excel- 
lent prince was equal to his zeal, and accompanied it always: 
And as the religious principles of the Swedes were in a fluc- 
tuating state, and their minds divided between their ancient 
superstitions recommended by custom, and the doctrine of 
Luther, which attracted their assent by the power of convic- 
tion and truth, Gustavus wisely avoided all vehemence and 
precipitation in spreading the new doctrine, and proceeded in 
that important undertaking with circumspection and by de- 
grees, in a manner suitable to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, which was diametrically opposite to compulsion and 
violence. Accordingly, the first object of his attention was the 
instruction of his people in the sacred doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures ; for which purpose, he invited into his dominions 
several learned Germans, and spread abroad through the 
kingdom the Swedish translation of the Bible that had been 
made by Olaus Petri. 

The Swedish monarch had done every thing in the cause of 
Christian truth which could be expected fix)m a wise, pious, 
and magnanimous Prince. Like David, he began by reform- 
ing his own court, appointing none to fill the great offices of 
state, or to approach his person, but rehgious characters. He 
visited, in persouy the whole country, accompanied by pious 
ministers, particularly by the eminent Olaus Petri, whom he 
had previously appointed Secretary of Stockholm. 

His whole conduct was marked by prudence, piety, and 
seaL He boldly w:ithstood the corruptions of the Chiurch of 
B4>me, and yet, by his moderation, he provoked not unneces- 
sarily the opposition of the yet lingering prejudices of his half- 
reformed subjects. 

The Reformation in Sweden continued to proceed with 
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Tigour and discretion, under the protection of Gustayus Vasa^ 
and principally under the direction of Olaus Petri, who, in the 
year 1529, published an explanation of the great Christian 
doctrine of Justijication by Faiths and also a new ritual 
in the Swedish language, from which the superstition and 
absurd ceremonies of the Romish Church were excluded. 

So zealous was Gustavus in this great work that, in an 
Assembly of the States, at Westerans, he declared that he 
would lay down the sceptre, and retire from the throne, rather 
than govern a people enslaved by the tyranny of the Pope. 
From this time the Papal Empire in Sweden was entirely 
overthrown, and Gustavus declared head of the Church. 

The war kindled by Ferdinand II., on the subject of the re- 
ligious capitulation of Bohemia, was designed to effect no less 
than the utter extirpation of Protestantism, the annihilation of 
flie Germanic constitution and liberty, and the absolute do- 
minion of Austria over the Empire, which would have given 
the means of extending it still ftirther. This fatal war had 
lasted twelve years, and notwithstanding the prodigies of valour 
and constancy of the Confederate Princes, they were on the 
point of sinking before their powerful adversary, when a hero, 
the successor of Vasa, the immortal Gustavus Adolphus, left 
his kingdom, at the head of an invincible army, and, at the 
expense of his own life, which he lost victorious at Lutzen, 
saved the liberty of Germany, and, perhaps, of all Europe, 
and the Creed which he professed in common with the Princes 
of the Evangelical party, which was the name given to those 
who had separated fit)m Rome. 

In Denmark, the Reformation was introduced as early as 
tihe year 1521, in consequence of the ardent desire discovered 
by Christiem II., that his subjects should be instructed in the 
doctrines of Luther. This monarch, notwithstanding the cruelty 
by which his name has been rendered odious, was desirous of 
delivering his dominions from the tyranny of the Clnurch (jt 
Rome. However, the progress of Christiem, in reforming the 
religion of his subjects, or rather of advancing his own power 
above that of the Church, was checked, in the year 1523, by 
a conspiracy, by which he was deposed and banished: his 
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uncle Frederic, Duke of Holstein and Sleswic, being appointed 
liis successor, conducted the Reformation with much greater 
prudence than his predecessor. He permitted the Protestant 
Doctors to preach publicly the sentiments of Luther, but did 
not venture to change the established government and discipline 
of the Church. However, he procured the publication of a 
fiunous edict, by which every subject of Denmark was declared 
ftee to adhere either to the tenets of the Church of Rome, or 
to the doctrine of Luther. The Papal tyranny was totally de- 
stroyed by his successor, Christiem III., who began by sup- 
pressing the despotic authoiity of the Bishops, and restoring 
to their lawful owners a great part of the wealth and posses- 
sions which the Church had acquired by various stratagems. 
This was followed by a plan of rehgious doctrine, worship, 
and discipline, laid down by Bugenhagius, whom the King 
had sent for £rom Wittemberg for that purpose; and in 1539 
an Assembly of the States at Odensee gave a solemn sanction 
to all these transactions, and settled that form of Church govern- 
ment which has since been retained. 

The first dawn of the Reformation in France appeared in 
the preaching of Waldo, who, in the twelfth century, brought 
to light some truths which had been long hidden amidst the 
ignorance and superstition of the Roman Catholic Church* 
He complained of the degeneracy of the Church, the supremacy 
of the Pope, and various other things which he wished to re- 
fonxx, ' Persecution, of course, soon attended his steps. But, 
as oftentimes the enemies of religion, by the means which they 
take to crush a growing spirit of inquiry, only scatter it, so the 
opposition to the followers of Waldo dispersed the whole body 
of reformers, and diffused their tenets in France and over the 
&ce of Europe. Waldo himself appears to have proclaimed 
his opinions in various parts of the continent. The Albigenses, 
so called from the country about Toulouse, where they dwelt, 
embraced, in a body, the doctrine of reform. It was carried 
into Calabria, Bohemia, Germany, Flanders, Poland, Spain, 
and even to the dominions of the grand Sultan. Nor, as we 
have already observed, has this light ever been extinguished ; 
for it was handed down to WickliSe, and by him to the 
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Bohemian martyrs, who delivered it to the Oerman martyrti 
awakened as they were to inquiry by the remarkable circom- 
stances which aroused the attention of Luther. Persecution 
of the most determined kind attended those in France who 
professed the new doctrines, as they were considered; though 
in truth, they were old doctrines of Christianity, purified from 
the corruptions of preceding ages. Many, however, held them 
£sLst; and in every class of society was disseminated the infor- 
mation which prepared the minds of men to receive the 
opinions which, in the sixteenth century, were more plainly 
developed. 

Margaret de Valois, afterwards Queen of Navarre, the sister of 
Francis, was a zealous friend of the reformed doctrines; and h^ 
influence not only softened the asperity of her brother's temper, 
which might have led him to measures of general violence, but 
protected the reformers from the dangers to which they were 
continually exposed. The doctrines of Luther were, however, 
condemned by the Sorbonne in 1 521 ; and the prevailing spirit 
of the court was that of persecution. Those who first ven- 
tured to preach openly, were burnt alive at the stake. Fabir, 
Farel, and Leclerc, names dear to the lovers of the French 
Protestant Church, were amongst the earliest martyrs. The 
last of them, a woolstapler, first preached the reformed doc- 
trines at Meaux; and for this he was condemned to be 
scourged on three successive days, and then branded. The 
next year he was put to death at Metz. At Meaux, the Bishop, 
Bussonet, was a great favourer of the Reformation; and undar 
his teaching many Christians were raised up, who soon after 
obtained, by their cruel death, the glorious distinction of the 
Martyrs of Meaux. During the time of their sufiering in the 
flames, they are said to have sung a chorus of holy melody, 
which could scarcely be drowned in the yells of their savage 
persecutors. In the year 1509, Calvin was bom at Noyon in 
Picardy. When twenty years of age, he first preached the 
doctrines of the Reformation to his countrymen; and seven 
years afterwards, in 1536, he printed his Institutes, which 
contain a full, and certainly a very able, statement of his 
opinions. This work waA dedicated, in a preface written with 
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remarkable elegance of style, to Francis ^; but it does not 
seem to hare produced much effect on the mind of that mo- 
narch. Indeed this could scarcely be expected; for he was 
at that time so given up to pleasure, to war, and to the follies 
of the age in which he Uved, that he could not have had much 
leisure or inclination to attend to the affairs of reUgion. So 
little did he enter into the views of Calvin, that he is recorded 
to have assisted at Paris at the burning of six martyrs. On 
the whole, however, he was greatly restrained in his attempts 
against the Reformers, both by the influence of his sister, and 
by pubhc opinion, which seems very generally to have inclined 
towards Protestantism. Two events of considerable interest 
took place in his reign : the one was, the translation of the 
French Protestant Bible, which was pubUshed by Olivitan, in 
1535; the other, the versification of some of the Psalms of 
David, by Marot. 

In 1553, Calvin edited an edition of Olivitan^s translation 
of the Bible, which proved of great benefit to the Church. In 
1557, an attempt was made to establish an Inquisition at Paris, 
after the plan of that in Spain, to put down heretical opinions; 
but it did no eflfectufal mischief. The King of Navarre, who 
was also a Prince of the blood, and through whom 
the title to the crown of France afterwards descended to his 
son, Henry lY., became about this time a convert to the re- 
formed doctrines. 

The murder of Henry II. who had commenced the perse- 
cution of his Protestant subjects, in no way abated the severi- 
ties he had begun. New edicts, more cruel, unjust, and 
sanguinary than before, were published; a great number of the 
reformed were arrested ; and the melancholy system went on 
under Francis II., till the conscientious found that they had no 
alterpative between destruction and insurrectionary combina- 
tions ; and the result was, that in twelve or fifteen years after- 
wards, a million of human beings fell in France, the victims 
of the vindictive and cruel resolution of its crown and hierar- 
chy, and of the resistance by arms to its unjust persecutions. 

The unexpected death of Francis, in the seventeenth year 
of his age, on Dec. 4th, 1560, was of critical importance, not 
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only to the French Relbnnation, but, as to the actual day of 
its occurrence, to the very existence of the Bourbon dynasty, 
which was to have been sacrificed to the Romish religion, and 
to the ambition of the House of Guise. The King of Navarre, 
the father of Henry IV., and his brother, the Prince of Ccmde, 
were then under arrest, and would in three days more have 
been executed, the scaffolds having been erected. AsCharlesIX. 
was but nine years of age on his accession to the throne, the 
Queen Mother, the celebrated Catherine de Medicis, persuaded 
Navarre, whom she released, to allow her to be appointed 
Regent. At this time Catherine inclined to the reforming 
party, who had become more numerous than had been known 
or anticipated. At first great liberty was granted to the re- 
formed ; and on the 17th January, 1561, the royal permission 
was given to the Protestants to exercise their religion outside 
of towns, and without arms. The effect was, the mimsten 
preached more boldly, and declaimed against the abuses of 
the Romish Church. 

Two years after this period Calvin died. It does not appear 
that this great man, except at an early period of his life, took 
directly any personal part in prosecuting the Reformation in 
France; but it grew up under his inspection; and his autho- 
rity was the acknowledged human standard of faith and duty. 
A number of cases, which are cited in the synodal acts of the 
Church, appear to have been referred to his decision, and are 
published under the sanction of his name. The great learning, 
the uncommon acuteness, the undaunted courage, the inde- 
fatigable industry and perseverance of Calvin, admirably 
adapted him to one portion of the duties which he was called 
to perform. In 1571, the Protestant Church in France had 
reached its highest point of prosperity. A synod was held at 
Rochelle, where the the Queen of Navarre, Jean D*Albert, 
her son, afterwards Henry IV. and two Princes of the royal 
family, attended. At that time the Protestants had 2150 
Churches, some of which contained 10,000 members. 

The deepest aversion, however, to the view« of the Pro- 
testants had long dwelt in the minds of all connected with 
the court, except the few members of their own body. Pro- 
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lestante were fiutened to the stake ia the principal streets, and 
the piles were kindled at such times, that the King might see 
the Martyrs enveloped by the flames in their full force, at the 
moment when he should pass by. The Parliament of Paris 
made a decree, declaring it lawful to kill Hugonots wherever 
ihey could be found; and they ordered this decree to be 
read every Sunday, in every Parish Church. The mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew's day completed the crimes of that 
guilty city, and made the perfidy of the Romish Church as 
notorious as its corruption and inhumanity. 

Charles IX. survived this event only one year. He lived, 
however, to repent of his crimes, and to sufier for them. His 
death was of that kind which it has pleased God often to inflict 
upon eminent persecutors of his Church. He was tormented 
in mind and body, and sank into his untimely grave, imhonoured 
even by his former fiiends, and unregretted by every lover of 
hjs countiy. During the concluding period of this reign, the 
Reformed Church was at a very low ebb. There could be no 
security that the anniversary of St. Bartholomew would not be 
celebrated with a recurrence of the same disasters. The heads 
of the Church were gone. Henry of Navarre himself seemed 
to have been in a sort of imprisonment ; and the remainder of 
the scattered flock could scarcely be collected together. It 
was not till the year 1578, that another Synod was held, and 
then no formal notice was taken of the late events. Henry lU. 
succeeded his brother in 1574. He had in early life displayed 
those qualities which afterwards distinguished him ; and the 
Protestants, therefore, could expect little that was &.vourable 
from his reign. His character did not indeed lead him to those 
daring acts which might have hastened the ruin of the Re- 
formed Church; but his profligacy and folly made him an easy 
dupe to those whose passions or whose interest led them to 
desire its ext^mmatbn. Its destruction was carried on by a 
more quiet, but not less efiectual method than had been before 
employed. During his reign, the great conflict for independ- 
ence and religious liberty was being carried on in the Low 
Countries ; and the successful issue of it gave respect and con- 
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sideration to the Protestant cause, whererer its supportart were 
found. 

At length, in 1589, Henry IV. ascended the throne. Never 
had a Prmce been nurtured amidst greater dangers, concerned 
in more critical enterprises, or come to a throne more encom- 
passed with difficulties. He had been well educated by his 
excellent mother, whose prudence and power he inherited, but 
not her piety. Gay and dissolute in his habits, he lived con- 
stantly under the influence of women of evil character. These, 
however, were in no way suffered to interfere with political 
matters, which he directed himself, aided by the Due De 
Sully, one of the most faithful and able ministers that ever 
served a monarch. Henry was bom in the Protestant fedth, 
and had maintained his profession amidst the greatest tempta- 
tions to abandon it. He had contended nobly against the 
religious faction which opposed his cause ; and, although in- 
flexibihty was not one of his characteristics, he had never, 
except for a short time after the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
been tempted to relinquish his profession. His character was 
bold and generous, prompt and active, liberal and courteous; 
and a ruling passion of his mind was the good of his country. 
In the year 1572, he married Margaret, sister of Charles IX. 
from whom he was divorced. He married a second time Mary 
of Medicis. This marriage was the first step by which he 
allied himself to the Catholics ; and it was doubted by some 
whether to it may not be traced another great error of his life, 
his abjuration of the Protestant faith, which took place in the 
year 1592. In the year 1598, however, he granted all his 
subjects full liberty of conscience by the famous Edict of 
Nantes, and the Reformation seemed to be established through- 
out his dominions ; but during the minority of Louis XTV. 
this edict was revoked by Cardinal Mazarine, since which 
time the Protestants have often been cruelly persecuted ; nor 
has the profession of the Reformed Religion in France, been 
at any time so safe as in most other countries of Europe. 

In the other parts of Europe the cause of the Reformation 
made a considerable though secret progress. Some countries 
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threw off tlie Romish yoke entirely, and in others a prodigious 
number of £5unilies embraced the principles of the Reformed 
Religion. It is certain indeed, and some Roman Catholics 
themiselves do not hesitate to acknowledge it, that the Papal 
doctrines and authority would have fallen into rain in all parts 
of the world at once, had not the force of the secular arm been 
employed to support the tottering edifice. In the Netherlands 
particularly, the most grievous persecutions took place, so that 
under the authority of the Emperor Charles V. upwards of 
100,000 were destroyed, while still greater cruelties were ex- 
ercised upon the people by his son Philip II. The revolt of 
the United Provinces, however, and motives of real poUcy, at 
last, put a stop to these furious proceedings ; and, though in 
many provinces of the Netherlands, the estabhshment of the 
Popish Religion was still continued, the Protestants were de- 
livered from the danger of persecution on account of their 
principles. In all the provinces of Italy, but more especially 
in the territories of Venice, Tuscany, and Naples, the super- 
stition of Rome lost ground, and great numbers of people of 
all ranks expressed an aversion to the Papal yoke. This oc- 
casioned violent and dangerous commotions in the kingdom of 
Naples in the year 1546 ; which, however, were at last quelled 
by the united forces of Charles V. and his viceroy Don Pedro 
di Toledo. In several places the Pope put a stop to the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, by letting loose the Inquisitors; who 
spread dreadful marks of their barbarity through the greatest 
parts of Europe. These formidable ministers of superstition 
put so many to death, and perpetrated such horrid acts of 
cruelty and oppression, that most of the reformed consulted 
their safety by a voluntary exile, while others returned to the 
religion of Rome, at least in external appearance. But the 
Inquisition, which frighted into the profession of Popery seve- 
ral Protestants in other parts of Italy, could never make its way 
into the kingdom of Naples ; nor could either the authority or 
intreaties of the Pope engage the NeapoUtans to admit even 
Tinting Inquisitors. 

In the earlier years of the Reformation, events occurred in 
Spain, of a nature the most interesting and surprising, and 
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which noihmg but the prodigious power of the Inquisitioii has 
prevented from becoming the admiration and astonishment of, 
posterity. It appears that the Emperor Charles V. and his 
son Philip II. who succeeded him on the throne of Spain in 
1555, conceived measures for the defence of the Church of 
Rome, which, had they been honestly pursued, would have 
ensured to those monarchs the applause and gratitude of all 
posterity. They selected a number of Ecclesiastics, the most 
distinguished in the Spanish seats of learning for erudition, 
talents, and piety. These they sent into the Netherlands and 
Germany, expressly that they might become fully acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Beformers, and thus might be quali- 
fied effectually and unanswerably to refute them. The event 
was, that all, or nearly all, of these eminent scholars and di- 
vines became convinced of the truth of the Protestant doctrines, 
and returned to Spain glowing with holy zeal to communicate 
the truth to their countrj^men. Their first attempts were very 
successful. The Gospel light which they communicated, was 
received by many with fiill conviction, and was rapidly dif- 
fiising itself in all directions. Their success was owing, under 
the Divine blessing, to the clearness and fervour vrith which 
they asserted and established these points : that the Pope is 
Antichrist; that the worship of Saints and Angels is idolatrous; 
that the justification of a sinner in the sight of God, can be 
obtained by no works or merits of his own, but only by faith 
in the righteousness and atonement of Jesus Christ. 

But, by the unquestionably wise and good, though awfully 
mysterious, permission of Providence, the powers of darkness 
obtained a complete triumph over these auspicious beginnings. 
The illustrious confessors, with all who had received their 
doctrines, or manifested a fitvourable disposition towards them, 
were thrown into the prisons of the Inquisition ; and partly by 
torture and other modes of secret murder, and partly by being 
burned alive at the autos da fey they were all exterminated ! 
This noble army of martyrs included many persons of rank 
and enunence ; but, by the influence of that most diabolical 
tribunal, whose laws render it penal on the nearest relation to 
inquire aAer the fate, or recite the histoiy of its victims, their 
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very names have been suppressed, and will probably nerer be 
<K>mpletely divulged on earth, unless the archives of the In- 
quisition, brought to light, as they may some time be, shall 
disclose the dreadAil secrets of the prison-house. It was also 
the custom to put a gag upon the mouths of those who were 
publicly executed, in order that no testimony might be borne 
to truth, or complaint uttered of the infernal wickedness that 
was practised on the blessed sufferers. 

. But the hour is at hand, and even now is, when all things 
shall tend to the estabhshment of truth ; its enemies sha^ be 
found liars, and Grod shall be abundantly glorified. The hand 
of power cannot always coerce, nor its influence subdue, the 
progress of the religion of Jesus Christ. We may, therefore, 
anticipate the now hastening advent of that blessed period, 
when the God of all Grace will vindicate His own cause, and 
enable it to triumph over all opposition. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ON THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE REFORMATION. 

Europe, plunged for several centuries in stupor and 
apathy, interrupted only by wars, or rather by incursions and 
zobberies, without any beneficial object to humanity, received, 
at once, from the Reformation, a new life land a new acti- 
vity. An universal and deep interest agitated the nations, their 
powers were developed, their minds expanded by new politi- 
cal ideas. Former Revolutions had only exejcised men's 
anns; this employed their heads. The people, who, before, 
had been only estimated as flocks, pas^vely ^v]\>^ec\. \id ^^ 
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caprice of their leaders, now began to act for themselTct, uoi 
to feel their importance and utility. Those who embraced the 
Reformation, made common cause with their princes for Ubertfr ; 
and hence arose, a closer bond, a community of interest aad 
of action, between the Sovereign and his subjects. Both were 
for ever delivered from the excessive and burdensome power 
of the Clergy, as well as from the struggle, so distressing to all 
Europe,' between the Popes and the Emperors, for supreme 
power. Social order was now regulated, and brou^t nearer 
to perfection. In one part of Europe, the Church ceased to 
form an extraneous state within the State ; jGrom which it was 
easy to foretell, that this change would, one day, be effected 
through the whole of it, and that its head would be reduced to 
the simple spiritual primacy. At length, the Catholic Clergy 
reformed their conduct on the example of the Protestants, 
and gained in manners, knowledge, and esteem, as much as 
they lost in power and riches. 

Nor has science been less a gainer. It is little more than 
two centuries, since Galileo, having discovered and collected 
incontestible proofs of the true motion of the earth, was con- 
demned as an heretic, to perpetual imprisonment, by the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. The ancient system of Roman 
Catholicism was diametrically opposite to the progress (rf 
knowledge ; the Reformation which has contributed to free 
the human mind from such an adversary, must ever be consi- 
dered as one of the most fortunate epochs in the intellectual 
culture of modem nations. The opposite system of liberality, 
of examination, of free criticism, established by the Reforma- 
tion, has become the ^Egis under which the Galileos of sub- 
sequent ages have been enabled securely to develope their 
exalted conceptions. 

The moral eiSects of the Reformation on the opinions and 
conduct of mankind, must not be overlooked. The intention 
of the Reformers, was, in principle, to free themselves from 
the despotism and infallibility of the Popes ; to depend only 
on the Sacred Writings for the grounds of their belief; and, 
in short, to overthrow the scholastic divinity which was be- 
c^me the soul of th^ Roman Theology, and the firm suppcHrt 
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of ihe Hierarchy* Hence, it follows, that the Reformation, in 
its essence, must have had an influence on the Uberly of men^s 
opinions, judgments, and actions. What its results were, we 
will briefly enquire. 

While the Roman Pontifis were using their utmost effort to 
extend their dominion abroad, they did not neglect the means 
that were proper to strengthen and maintain it at home. On 
the contrary, from the dawn of the Reformation, they began to 
redouble their diligence in defending the internal form and 
constitution of the Church of Rome, against the dexterity and 
force of its adversaries. They could no more have recourse to 
the expedient of Cnisades, by which they had so often dimi- 
oished the power and influence of their enemies. The revo- 
lutions that had happened in the affairs of Rome, and in the 
state of Em'ope, rendered any such method of subduing here- 
tics, visionary and impracticable. Other methods were, there- 
fore, to be found out, and all the resources of prudence were 
to be exhausted, in support of a declining Church. Hence, 
the laws and procedures of the Inquisition, were revised and 
corrected, in those coimtries where that formidable court is 
permitted to exert its dreadful power. 

Colleges and schools of learning were erected in various 
places, in which the studious youth were trained up by per- 
petual exercise, in the art of disputing, that thus they might 
weild, with more dexterity and success, the arms of contro- 
versy against the enemies of Rome. The circulation of such 
books, as were supposed to have a pernicious tendency, was 
either entirely prevented, or, at least, much obstructed by cer- 
tain Usts or indexes, composed by men of leaxning and saga- 
city, and published by authority, in which these books were 
marked with a note of infamy, and their perusal prohibited, 
though with certain restrictions. The pursuit of knowledge 
Ufas earnestly recommended to the Clergy ; and honourable 
marks of distinction, as well as ample rewards, were bestowed 
on those who made the most remarkable progress in the culti- 
vation of letters. And to enlarge no farther on this head, the 
youth in general, were more carefully instructed in the prin- 
ciples pud precepts of their religion, than they had formerly 
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been. Thus, it happeiis, that ngnal advantages are £reqi^ 
deriyed fiom what are looked upon as the greatest evils, and 
much wisdom and improvement are daily acquired in Hm 
school of opposition and adversity. It is moi:e than probable^ 
that the Church of Rome would never have been enriched 
with the acquisitions we have now been mentioning, had it 
continued in that state of uninterrupted ease and undisputad 
authority, that nourish a spirit of indolence and lu&ury ; aod 
had not the pretended heretics attacked its territories, trampled 
upon its jurisdiction, and eclipsed a great part of its anctent 
majesly and splendour. 

Let ns only reflect on the immense train of censures, prolu- 
bitions and inquisitors, employed by the Romish Church, to 
keep every eye closed, at a period in which every new trath 
became a heresy, that is to say, a crime deserving the severest 
punishment, and against which, all the rigour of the secular 

arm was demanded, and we shall shudder at the dan* 

ger incurred by humanity before the sixteenth century. If 
through a most happy and most imexpected concurrence of 
favourable circumstances, the mind had not received, one 
after another, new supports, and new food for its activity, 
what would the feeble spark of light which began to shine, 
have become, with the system of oppression and ohscurantismj 
adopted by the Court of Rome ? If the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople had not emigrated towards the West ; if Copernicus in 
the heavens, and Columbus upon the earth, had not enlarged 
the limits of knowledge ; if the art of printing and the Refor- 
mation of the Church, had not issued from the bosom of in- 
dustrious Germany; if the colossal power which fettered 
consciences, and oppressed minds, had not experienced rapid 
and perceptible attacks, how many ages, perhaps, might the 
culture of the human race, and the amelioration of the social 
state have been retarded ? let this question be asked in the 
south of Germany, of the people of the two Sicilies, of Spain, 
of Ireland. After having freely examined the state of know- 
ledge in these countries, let an impartial observer satisfy him* 
self, to what degree it has attained in Switzerland, the two 
Saxonies, Holland, and England, and the contrast will not 
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escape him. It is not asserted, that in the Catholic countries 
above named^ men of superior talents, and eminent in their 
age, have not been met with ; but they are rare, and it is the 
masses of the nations which are to be compared. 

It was at Rome, that the first censures of books were in- 
vented, and the example was religiously followed by the 
governments devoted to Rome. Leo X. the vaunted protector 
of the arts in 1515, promulgated some severe regulations' 
against the printing and publishing of books translated firom 
the Grreek, Hebrew, or Arabic. Almost at the same instant, 
in which, five years after, he fulminated that famous Bull 
against the Reformer, beginning thus, " ExUrge, Deus, judica, 
causam tuam,'* in which Luther and all his adherents are 
assailed with the most terrible anathemas : in which it is in- 
discriminately prohibited to read all their books, on whatso- 
ever subject they may treat; at this same instant, this very 
PontiflF did not blush to publish, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
a Bull in favour of the profane poems of Ariosto, menacing 
with excommunication, all who should blame them or impede 
their circulation. What could be expected firom such a spirit, 
firom such an abuse of things, of things which they wished to 
be respected as holy ; and received as the oracles of heaven 
itself? 

A Professor of a Bavarian University, was deprived of his 
employment, some years before the French Revolution, for 
having required that a copy of Dictionaire critique de 
Baffle, should be placed in the common library ; these facts, 
and an infinity of others which are daily making their appear- 
ance, characterize the spirit of Catholicism, with respect to 
the propagation of knowledge, and the fireedom of instruction. 
This maxim of the centuries of the middle age still lives in it, 
and is kept lip as much as it is possible to do so in these times; 
*^ to keep men's minds in perfect stupidity on certain subjects ; 
to keep as many empty spaces in them as possible, in order to 
be able to fill them up afterwards at pleasure, and that super- 
stitions may be more conveniently instilled into them.'' 

The Befcrmation broke all these chains imposed upon the 
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human mind, and orertbrew all the barriers which prevented 
the free communication of thoughts. 

When I recall to mind, says Milton, after so many dark 
ages, wherein the huge overshadowing train of error had al-i 
most swept all the stars out of the firmament of the Church : 
how the bright and blissful Reformation, by divine power, 
struck through the black and settled night of ignorance and 
anti-christian tyranny : methinks, a sovereign and reviving 
joy must needs rush into the bosom of him that reads or 
hears ; and the sweet odour of the returning Gospel, imbathe 
his soul with the fragrancy of heaven. Then was the sacred 
Bible sought out of the dusty comers, where profane falsehood 
and neglect had thrown it, the schools opened, divine and 
human learning raked out of the embers of forgotten tongues; 
the princes and citi«s trooping apace to the new erected ban- 
ner of salvation ; the martyrs, with the unresisting might of 
weakness, shaking the powers of darkness, and scorning the 
fiery rage of the old red dragon. 

Nothing remains prohibited by the Reformers, but such pro- 
ductions as public morality or modesty would blush at. To 
have recalled the remembrance of these chains and these bar- 
riers, to have examined the long barbarism which they would 
have supported upon earth; is not this to have shewn suffi- 
ciently how much the Reformation has contributed to the pro- 
gress and the universality of knowledge? In fact, as the 
career was open by it, men dared publicly to discuss the most 
valuable interests of humanity, and to speak, as men, of eveiy 
thing human. 

The Roman Church said, ^^ Submit yourselves to authority^ 
without examination.^'* The Protestant Church says, '^ ex- 
amine, and submit yourselves only to conviction.^' The one 
commanded a blind behef ; the other teaches, with the Apofitlea» 
to reject the bad, and to adopt only that which is good. 

The principle of examination provokes that knowledge of 
which it is the Mend, as that of blind submission is the votaxy 
of ignorance; and by what means shall we calculate how fSur 
the infinite influence of a fundamental principle, which is ad- 
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mitted £or the basis of religioas instraction, and, coniequeiitly, 
also, for the moral instruction of a nation, may extend? The 
man who is free in his inmost soul, looks freely and boldly 
around him ; he becomes enterprizing, active, capable of all 
that is great and useful. He that is a slave in his conscience, 
a slave in the centre of his being, is so, without perceiving it, 
in every part of his conduct, debased as he is by the stupefac- 
tion and apathy which enervate his faculties. In the time 
when the Soman Church reigned alone in the West, the ab- 
sence of all contradiction led to the neglect of all inquiry, and 
of all study of religious antiquities. Besides, the Church, as 
we have already seen, opposed an active resistance to all in<- 
vestigations into these matters. It prohibited, with all its 
power, the teaching of the oriental languages, and the reading 
of the books of the Old and New Testament. Its system was 
founded on passages and terms in these books, which it inter- 
preted according to its own views; and on traditions, passages 
from the holy Fathers, decisions of Councils, Pontifical Bulls, 
Decretals, Charters, and other pretended historical monuments : 
to attack this system with effect, and in all its parts, as well as 
to establish their own on sure foundations, the Protestant 
Theologians were compelled to penetrate into all the depths 
of criticism, as well in regard to the languages, in which 
the originals of the sacred books, were written, as to the dif" 
fior^it branches of sacred and ecclesiastical history. It was 
of the utmost importance to them to shew, with precision, that 
this passage was mutilated, or not well interpreted; that that 
expression had, at the time in which it was written, a totally 
different meaning from that which was now attributed to it; 
and so of the rest Hence, to them the study of orientalism^ of 
the saored antiquities, (which are intimately connected with 
the profane antiquities of the East) and, finally, that of Ian* 
gnages, which are the necessary key to them, became indis- 
penaiUe. They were obliged to investigate and attain an 
exact knowledge of places, manners, events, ideas, the whole 
intellectual culture, the political and private of the different 
natioDS, during the periods when this Prophet, or that Evan« 
gdiati had written. We have seen, already, that the principal 
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leaders of the Reformation were very strongly attached 
studies of this nature^ which required the assiduity aind phlegm 
of the North. Is it necessary here to remind the reader of the 
immense services rendered by the Reformers of different com- 
munions, from Lutkery Melancthon, CamerariaSy ZwingU^ 
Calviuy the Buxtorfsy &c. to Michaelisy SchultenSj Lowth, 
Kennicotty and others, to oriental literature and antiqmties? 
The study of Greek, so important on account of the New Tes- 
tament, the Fathers, and the version of the Septuagint, was 
pursued with at least equal ardour. With respect to the 
Ecclesiastics, this knowledge is indispensible to them, and it 
is not uncommon to find them versed in the culture of the 
oriental languages and antiquities. Thus the impulse was 
given by the necessity which the Protestants felt, at the first, 
of acting offensively against the Church of Rome. They were 
the aggressors, and their existence depended upon conquering 
the Catholic Theologians. Thus their attention and their 
efforts were turned towards historical criticism and philosophy. 
Public education was consequently organized, and this stu^ 
became as much more esteemed, and more generally in vogue, 
as the advances of the learned men of the nation became matt 
eminent The study of languages, and of the sacred and 
ecclesiastical antiquities, could not, however, belong exchi- 
sively to the Protestants. The Catholics were obliged to take 
measures to defend themselves, and to prove, in opposition to 
their learned adversaries, that the passages and expressions 
charged by them to be falsely interpreted, were, on the c<m- 
trary, explained with justice and truth. Besides^ the impulse 
once given in the republic of European literature, no one could 
remain behind, and submit to the disgrace of appearing less 
informed than the adverse party. A great number of Catho" 
lies distinguished themselves as much in criticism and philo- 
sophy as the Protestants. But it must, nevertheless, be ac- 
knowledged, that this study was never so much encouraged, 
and so imiversal in the nations attached to Rome, as in those 
whieh had separated from it. 

Here they gave themselves up to the sciences with the 
ardour of desire and enthusiasm; they were revered as the 
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protectoTB of the public welfSeure, as the sources of religious and 
political independence; there they were only handled like 
dangerous weapons, from which the first attack had been re- 
eeived, and they were only cultivated by compulsion^ and 
throu^ a necessity of defending themselves upon equal terms. 

It was thus that Protestantism, by its new method of study- 
ing religion, of examining it, and establishing its evidences, 
gave birth in Europe, and more especially in its own bosom, 
to a more profound culture of sacred, profane, and ecclesiastical 
antiquity. Nor can we avoid noticing cursorily, how greatly 
the whole system of the study of Protestant theology differs 
fix>m that of Catholic theology. They are two antipodean 
worlds to each other, having nothing in common, except the 
name. But, unhappily, this is sufficient to deceive all who 
judge by the name. The Catholic theology rests on the flex- 
ible authority of the decisions of the Church, and, consequently, 
prohibits to the student every firee use of his reason. It has 
retained the jargon and the barbarous accompaniments of the 
scholastic divinity; in it may be discovered the works of dark- 
ness of the Monks of the tenth century; in short, the greatest 
happiness that can be experienced by him who has had the 
misfortune to learn it, is to forget it as soon as possible. The 
Protestant theology, on the contrary, rests on a system of ex- 
amination, and on the unfettered use of reason. 

With respect to that morality of states, which, rising superior 
to individual relations, fixes the respective rights of societies 
and of their members, those of princes and of citizens, as also 
fliose of nations with each other, which gives the theory of the 
laws that of the right of nature, and that of positive right in a 
civil state, it is not difficult to deduce this evident truth, that the 
Befbrmation, which, firom its birth, was so intimately in contact 
with politics, and with every object of public utility, must 
have directed the minds of men to the sciences connected with 
llie economy and the administration of states^ Men, on the 
contrary, who, in their own country, lived under the continual 
influence of a foreign authority; who saw around them a pow- 
eifiil secular and regular Clergy, in the possession of the finest 
domakis; in addition to this, raising tithes, the most unincum- 
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bered pxoduce of the labours of cuitavation ; these men became 
incapable of any generous effort, the interest they took in the 
culture of the soil was without energy. Besides the memben 
of this Clergy were the Pastors, the founders, the depositanei 
of all the knowledge, the masters of all souls. Employed in 
the exterior practice of devotion, and in supporting the rights 
of the Church, they were nearly the only subjects on which 
they instructed the people. From this resulted a profound 
ignorance and indolence respecting the most precious interests 
of men in society^ Agriculture, rural economy, and its yarLoos 
branches were in a deplorable state of degradation. Such is 
nearly their present condition in the fine provinces of Naples 
and Rome, in Spain and in Portugal: poverty, indolence, im- 
morality, all sorts of vices are engendered among people of 
such dispositions, whilst the state remains weak and badly 
governed. What activity, on the contrary, what improvements 
in agriculture, in rural economy, in the government, strike the 
attention of an observer in the midst of the cold and infertile 
fields of Scotland, England, and HoUand. There the hand ci 
man creates every thing, because it labours for itself; there it 
is all powerful, because it is firee, and a suitable instruction 
guides it. The contrast of these indubitable effects of the two 
reUgions is more perceptible in Germany and Switzerland, 
where the different territories, which are intermixed, cause the 
traveller to pass continually firom a Catholic to a Protestant 
country. Does he meet with a miserable mud cottage, covered 
vdth thatch, the fields badly kept, wretched, rude peasantry, 
and many beggars; he will be in little danger of erring, if he 
conjecture that he is in a Catholic country. If, on the con- 
trary, neat pleasant houses are seen offering the spectacle of 
affluence and industry, the fields well enclosed, a culture well 
understood, it is very probable that he is among Protestants. 
Thus nature seems to change her aspect, as he who gives her 
laws enjoys his liberty, more or less, and exercises all his 
powers in a greater or less degree. Almost all the system of 
knowledge to be acquired having changed its aspect, it was 
very necessary that a considerable change should also be 
effiacted in the system of .public instruction. Luther was the 
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first who felt the necessity of a reform in this department, and 
who laboured effectually to produce it Melancihofiy and other 
principal Reformers, being also, like Luther, Professors of 
Uniyersities, turned their attention to these establishments, 
and the secondary schools. They purged them, as far as cir- 
cumstances would admit, from the vices of that monachal and 
«:hola«tic period. 

That which they could not themselves effect, was brought 
about by degrees, and, very naturally, in the end, by the proper 
spirit which they introduced. Since the Reformation redoubled 
the ardour for a knowledge of the ancient languages, the study 
of which is rendered more neeessary and more general, as well 
among the Catholics as among the Protestants, it cannot be 
denied that it contributed greatly to the cultivation of the belles 
lettres, and to the restoration of a good taste. In proportion 
as the classic works of antiquity, those eternal models of the 
beautiful, genuine, and sublime were dispersed and read, men's 
minds were gradually elevated to their pitch, and shook off the 
barbarism of the grosser ages. 

It is to the Reformation also, that we are indebted for that 
display of divine truth, which, disencumbered of all with which 
man's wisdom had disfigured and obscured it, now shone forth 
in all its native freshness, glory, and power. It was for truth, 
DIVINE TRUTH, as a revelation of FREE grace and mercIt 
to a lost and sinful world, that the Reformers laboured, suf- 
fisced, and died. Justification by faith alone, through 
the blood and righteousness of the Saviour, the Articulus 
Haniis avi EccelesUs cadentis of Luther, was the doctrine 
which, long buried under the senseless ceremonial of the 
Romish Church, came forth to gladden the hearts, and revive 
the hopes of perishing sinners. 

In contemplating and reviewing the blessings of this great 
event, we must decidedly testify that, however desirable and 
iHipoitant the other results may have been, it is the manifesta- 
tion of the truth in all its simplicity, and undisguisedness, 
which confers the highest honour on, and stamps with the 
nost iUnstrious dignity, the labourings and the sufferings of 
the glorious anony of Martyrs. 
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The Reformation produced a great change in the condition 
of the Papal Church itself, and elicited the promise of con« 
siderable and permanent improvement in her character; but 
those bright hopes, like the day dreams of a vivid imaginatJoQi 
passed hastily away. The clouds which, for a moment, s^a- 
rated to transmit one gleam of light, then closed; and, uniting 
in a mass as dark and as dense -as before, hung lowering on 
the Roman mountains. The light was exhilarating, but evan- 
escent; the darkness was portentous and abiding; and the. 
storm burst in hailstones and flames of fire. The good done 
to the Romish Church by the Reformation was soon undone 
by the Inquisition and the Jesuits. 

While the face of the world has undergone so many changes, 
while the course of human events has advanced, retreated, and 
diverged in ahnost numberless directions, and the external cir- 
cumstances of Popery have corresponded with every change, 
there is no evidence of the slightest improvement in its essence 
and nature. Its doctrines are as corrupt, its ceremonies as 
absurd, and its spirit as Antichristian as ever. Who shall 
count up the innumerable religious murders which have been 
perpetrated by Papal Rome ? Who shall undertake the sick- 
ening task of detailing all her execrable diversified barbarities? 
In the crusades against the Waldenses and the Albigenses, in 
the thirteenth century, a million of pious believers were atro- 
ciously murdered in France alone. Within little more than 
thirty years firom the first institution of the Jesuits, nine hun- 
dred thousand were butchered by the Roman Harlot. In the 
Netherlands alone, the Duke of Alva boasted that, within a 
few years, he had slaughtered by the hand of the common 
executioner, thirty-six thousand. During the space of scarcely 
thirty years, the diabolical court of the Inquisition destroyed, 
by various kinds of tortures, a hundred and fifty thousand. 
Add to these the persecutions of the Lollards, the fires of our 
own polluted Smithfield, the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and even then the 
dreadfiil tale of woe, and bloodshed, and torture, and proscrip- 
tion will not be fiilly told. The same spirit still survives, 
though a bridle has, of late years, been placed in, the jaws of 
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the relentless Harlot. Even in the present day, the venerable 
renmant of the Waldenses are prophesying in sackcloth, and 
poverty, and oppression. No Waldense is allowed to practice 
as a Lawyer or a Physician, save among his own people ; no 
Waldense can purchase land out of his own valleys ; no Wal^ 
denjdc Clergyman is allowed to sleep out of his own district; 
«nd, with an insolence as paltry as it is ridiculous, a high wall 
has actually been built before one of the Waldensic Churches, 
lest the hated sight should contaminate the eyes of some hand* 
fill of immaculate Papists who happen to live in that particular 
Canton. In this, however, there is nothing surprising. We 
have been told again and again, that the Church of Rome never 
changes. Its very existence is owing to worldly policy and 
power, all its Qiaxims of government are those of state craft 
and intrigue, its laws are mere human devices, its rewards all 
secular, and its punishments poverty, imprisonment, tortures, 
and death. In vain do we seek one spiritual and heavenly 
principle, motive, or feeling. Faith is absorbed and lost in Su- 
perstition, hopein the ambition and avarice of an earthly mind, 
and charity in the intense pursuit of sensual delights. 

It is, perhaps, impossible, in the very nature of things, that 
8uch another scheme as Popery could be invented* It is, in 
tmth, the mystery of Iniquity ! able to work itself into the 
Ample, grand, sublime, holy Institutions of Christianity; 
and so to interweave its abominations with the truth, as to 
occupy the strongest passions of the soul, and to control the 
strongest understandings ! While Pascal can speak of Popery, 
aa he does, its influence over the mass of the people can ex- 
cite no surprise. Those two master principles, ^^ That we must 
bdieve as the Church ordains," — and, that " there is no sal- 
vation out of this Church," oppose, in the ignorance and fear 
which they beget, an almost insuperable barrier against the 
trnib. Popery is the master-piece of Satan« ^^ I believe him, 
aay« Cecil, incapable of such another contrivance. It was a 
systematic and infallible plan for forming manacles and mufflers 
toit the human mind. It was a well laid design to render 
Christianity contemptible, by the abuse of its principles and 
its institutions. It was formed to overwhelm — to encli^sxl— V^ 

\OL. II, V 
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sit as the great wfiorey making the earth drunh with her for- 
nications.'** 

1. The Church of Rome teaches the same corrupt Doctrines 
flw informer times. The doctrines of Popery now, are iden- 
tically those of the middle ageSy when the reign of darkness 
and ignorance was acknowledged to be of divine right, and 
received universal and passive obedience. - The same dogmas 
are now inculcated, as when Kings stooped to Mss the toe of 
Popes, and Emperors held the stirrup when it pleased his 
Holiness to ride. To this very day, the Papists maintain, as a 
fundamental article of faith, the insufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, " contradicting and blaspheming" the word of God 
himself, in order to substitute for that " sincere milk" the rniiy 
puddle of their own traditions. Never, even in the darkest 
and gloomiest days of monkery, did they more earnestly con- 
tend for the divine authority of human commandments, than 
at the present moment. They attempt, indeed, to disguise 
this sentiment, by asserting an equal authority of unwritten 
tradition to the written word, but they actually assign to it the 
superiority ; for in all disputed points, the appeal is to tradition; 
and instead of the voice of God, they impose, as the standard 
of truth, the fictitious infallibility of fallible men. 

The monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation, so repugnant 
to common sense and common reason, and which sprung up 
in the corruptest ages, is, with all its absurdities, held as firmly 
as ever. At no time did the Papists insist more strenuously 
than at this moment, that the body of Christ is really and 
locally present in the consecrated wafer; and that the com- 
municants, when pressing the wafer between their teeth, are 
actually masticating the flesh and blood of their Creator and 
Redeemer. 

The same may be said of another capital article of iheir 
Creed, the merit of works of supererogation. Their Church 
still boasts its rich fund of the meritorious deeds and sufferings 
of saints and martyrs, out of which they dispense pardons to 
all who are able and mlling to buy. Purgatory, and prayers 
for the dead retain their fiill place in the Papist's faith, and 
continue to be a fiiiitful source of emolument to the Church. 
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Images and relics still receive the veneration of the devout ; 
and legends, pretended miracles, and pious frauds, are still, 
without mitigation or remorse, administered by the Clergy, 
and swallowed by the laity. 

2. The injunction and observance of exactly the same ritual 
and ceremonies. The ceremonies of the Romish Church are 
80 multiform, and so various in their character and analogies, 
that it is dijfficult, in many cases, to ascertain their true origin. 
From whatever source derived, they are, as it respects the 
worship of God in the Christian dispensation, purely of human 
invention, or of hmnan appropriation; yet they are still en- 
forced as matter of sacred duty, from which nothing can ex- 
empt but an Ecclesiastical dispensation. So long as the Popish 
Clergy shall rule over the consciences of their votaries, so long 
will images and relics be revered, the Virgin Mary honoured 
above her divine Son, holy water sprinkled, and vain and use- 
less ceremonies suffered to take place of rational and spiritual 
worship. 

It is pretended that these ceremonies warm and elevate the 
devotional feelings of the worshipper, but this pretence is as 
futile as the ceremonies themselves. True devotion consists 
in the correspondence of a renewed heart with an enhghtened 
understanding: but this vain and gaudy ceremonial, by satiat- 
ing and overstraining the imagination, necessarily obscures 
the intellect, suffocates the affections, and leaves the heart 
without interest or sensibihty. The only faculty accessible to 
such a ritual, is the imagination, and this it retains no longer 
than while every thing is fresh and new. The lustre of novelty 
is soon gone; and, as the varying hues blend, fade, and dis- 
appear, excitement altogether fails. 

^ 3. ITie Church of Rome is as much as ever enamoured of 
darknesSyand shrinks from the light as formerly y with the sen- 
HHveness and irritation of disease.* Breathing the old spirit 

• The Catholic Church, says Sir Walter Scott, *' has j^wn old, and, unfor- 
tonately, does not possess tlie means of renovating her doctrines, or improving 
her constitation, so as to keep pace with the enlargement of the human under- 
standing. The lofty iclauns to infallibility, which she had set up and main- 
taiiitd during tiie middle ages, claims which she can neither renoonce nor mo« 

U 2 
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of monopoly, exclusion, and intolerance, she denounced as 
heretics all who are not within her pale; and repels finom her 

dify, threaten, in more enlightened times, like battlements too heavy for the 
foondation, to be the means of mining the edifice they were designed to defend- 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum, continue to be the motto of the Chnrdi of Rome* 
She can explain nothing, soften nothing, renounce nothing, consistently widi 
her assertion of impeccability. The whole trash which has been accumulated 
for ages of darkness and ignorance, whether consisting of extravagant preten- 
sions, incredible assertions, absurd doctrines, which confound the nnderfttand* 
ing, or puerile ceremonies which revolt the taste, are alike incapable of being 
explained away or abandoned.^ — Life of Bonaparte, Vol. I. page 36. 

Notwithstanding the zealous attempts that were made, at the time of the 
Reformation, by several persons of eminent piety, to restore the institntions of 
public worship to their primitive simplicity, the multitude of vain and useless 
ceremonies still remained in the Church, nor did the Pontiffs judge it proper 
to dimhiish that pomp and show, that gave the ministers of religion a great, 
though ill acquired influence on the minds of the people. Besides these cere- 
monies, many popular customs and inventions, which were multiplied by the 
Clergy, and were either entirely absurd, or grossly superstitious, called loudly 
for redress; and, indeed, the Conncil of Trent seemed disposed to correct these 
abuses, and prevent their furtlier growtli. But this good design was never 
carried into execution ; it was abandoned either through the corrupt pnidence ' 
of the Pope and Clergy, who looked upon every check given to supei-stition as 
an attempt to diminish their authority ; or tlirough their criminal negligence 
about every thing that tended to promote the true interests of religion. Hence 
it happens that in those countries where there are few Protestants, and, con- 
sequently, where the Church of Rome is in no danger of losing its credit and 
influence from the proximity and attempts of these pretended heretics, 
superstition reigns with unlimited extravagance and absurdity. Such is 
the case in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where the feeble glimmerings of Chris- 
tianity, that yet remain, are overwhelmed and obscured by an enormous mul- 
titude of ridiculous ceremonies, and absurd, fantastic, and unaccountable rites; 
so that a person who arrives in any of these countries, after having passed 
through other nations even of the Romish Communion, is immediately struck 
with tlie change, and thinks himself transported into the thickest darkness, 
into the most gloomy retreats of superstition. 

Nor, indeed, are even those countries, whom the neighbourhood of tiie Pro- 
testants, and a more free and liberal turn of mind have rendered somewhat 
less absurd, entirely exempt from the dominion of superstition, and the solemn 
fooleries that always attend it ; for the religion of Rome, in its best form, and 
in those places where its external worship is the least shocking, is certainly 
loaded with rites and observances that are highly offensive to sound reaton. 
If, from this general view of things, we descend to ^ more circumstantial cob- 
sideration of the innumerable abuses that are established in the discipline of 
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communion all who maintain purity of doctrine, or simplicity 
of worship. The Papists still maintain that the Protestant 
faith is fundamentally erroneous ; that salvation out of their 
Church is impossible, and, consequently, that all Protestants 
are in a state of perdition. On this presumption, the members 
of this Church are actuated by the same spirit of proselytism 
as their forefathers; and in order to compass their end, are as 
little scrupulous of the ties of nature, the most sacred duties, 
or the tenderest charities of human life. 

Thus, although the altitude and influence of the Papacy are 
are now littie formidable, except to wilhng vassals, yet, if we 
examine the interior, we shall find that, notwithstanding the 
diminution of its power, and the annihilation of its terrors, it 
is at heart the same as ever. It has the same principles, 
yields to the same motives, and walks by the same rule as in 
former days. 

The ascendancy of Popery in the world is that evil which Pro- 
testants with one heart and voice deprecate, as the most afflictive 
event which could befal humanity, or mdicate the vn:ath of an 
offended God. They all tremble at the bare possibility of the 
subjection of light, and liberty, and life, to darkness, slavery, and 
death. It does not appear probable that Popery will ever regain 
its empire. Its influence, however, may still be exceedingly 
mischievous. The Papal genius never sleeps, no, not for a 
moment; but directs, and animates, and acts, umformly and 
coustantiy, at home and abroad, in cities, in towns, in villages; 
it takes aid from stupidity and from ability, from above and 
from beneath. Protestants ought, therefore, to rouse them- 
selves from that state of apathy, to which they have been re- 



that Church, if we attend to the pious, or rather impious frauds which are im- 
posed, with impunity, upon the deluded multitude ; in many places, if we pass 
in review the corruption of the Clerf^, the ij^orance of the people, the devout 
farces that are acted in the ceremonies of public worship, and the insipid 
jargon and triding; rhetoric that prevail in the discourses of the Roman Catholic 
preachers ; if we weigh all these things maturely, we shall find that they have 
littie regard to impartiality and truth, who pretend that, since the Council of 
IVeut, the religion and worship of the Romish Church have been every where 
corrected and amended. 
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duced by their too great security and confidence. The reiy 
existence of Popery is a great evil, principally to its professon^ 
but also to the world at large; permitted indeed by the all~ 
wise Master of the Universe, but to which we ought not to be 
indifferent. As the influence of Popery is decidedly hostile to 
Christianity, it behoves us carefully to observe every indicatiqn 
of its increased activity and success. The deadly wound has 
been inflicted, and it only languishes out the remainder of a 
dying life. The Church of Borne, like the house of Saul, shall 
become weaker and weaker, and the Christian Church, like 
the house of David, shall become stronger and stronger, until 
Christ himself ascend his throne, and possess the undivided 
empire of the world. Yet, as the last convulsive struggles of 
Leviathan are still formidable and dangerous, let us not be dl 
our guard; and as the adherents of Abner long vdthstood the 
righteous claims of David, it behoves us still to watch, mi 
knovFing but there may be many a battle yet to fight ere the 
crowning victory be won. The only atmosphere in which 
Popery can exist in activity and enjoyment, is composed <rf 
uninquiring ignorance, and a passive subjection to human 
authority; the infusion of any uncongenial element is dis- 
ease, torpor, and death. But, a system is in operation, 
daily imfolding its parts and widening its range, which will 
gradually purify this atmosphere, and eventually abolish eveiy 
vestige of superstition. The basis of this system is knowledge, 
and its operation is threefold — by general education — ^by the 
firee and universal circulation of the Holy Scriptures — ^and by 
the preaching of the Gospel to every creature. When the 
people were utterly imtaught, when the Bible was locked up, 
and the preaching of the Gospel prohibited, then was the em- 
pire of Popery most extensive and secure ; and could the Popes 
have rendered all this perpetual, their power would have re- 
mained unshaken; but "He who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness,'* caused some particles to enter that 
chaos of intellect and sentiment, and thus gave being to the 
great Reformation. 

If such were the effects of knowledge when Rome was in all 
her power and pride, what shall not knowledge now perform. 
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poseessiiig the vantage ground, acquiring new strength, at eveijr 
step, Sjxid emitting, in eveiy direction, the rays of inteUectuaI| 
moral, and divine light? Formerly, education was a privilege 
extending very little beyond the Clergy. There was, at that 
time, as little idea of instructing the great body of the people, 
as we should now entertain of imparting knowledge to the 
brute creation. Of those who, by comparison, might be called 
learned, very few indeed had made considerable acquirements; 
and even among the Priesthood, he who could translate the 
language of his Breviary, and understand the meaning of the 
words he pronounced while conducting the public service, was 
a Clergyman of distinction. A man who could read Latin, 
was, in some capital cases, exempted by benefit of Clergy from 
the punishment of death. Here and there, a bright star shone 
conspicuous amid the surrounding gloom; but whenever a man 
of genius and true learning appeared, it was something so ex- 
traordinaiy and unaccountable, as immediately to excite the 
suspicion of magical arts, and a compact with Satan. 

The Reformation, in connection with the revival of letters, 
and the invention of printing, produced a considerable change. 
It soon became necessary, that they who called themselves 
teachers should at least know something; and when learning 
opened the way to honour and emolument, many learned men 
appeared. The rubbish and cobwebs which accumulated in 
the schools, with the ridiculous jargon of the Dialecticians, 
which for ages had been substituted for knowledge, were all 
swept off and aboHshed. The principles of a sound philosophy 
were laid as the foundation of a new intellectual structure; and 
the building was replenished from the rich, though long neg- 
lected, stores of literature. Still, however, education was the 
privilege of rank and office, and learning was confined to the 
&w. It remained for the present generation, to scatter the 
seeds of knowledge with liberal hand, on the broad surface 
of the common people. Never, in the whole history of man, 
were the blessings of instruction so extensively and indiscri- 
minately enjoyed, as at the present moment; and this produces 
an amazing acceleration of the human mind, so that he who 
formerly would have been quoted as in the foremost rank; 
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is now considered as having merely escaped firom ignonmce. 
These things, however, are not confined to Great Britain. On 
the Continent of Europe, in America, and ^^ the isles afar off 
upon the sea,*^ the high advantages of general educatian are 
already appreciated, and will gradually be enjoyed. 

When the Apostolic Latimer accompanied to the stake his 
fellow martyr Ridley, he exclaimed, ^* We shall this day light 
such a candle in England, as, by God's grace, shall never be 
put out" The event verifies the predicticm; and we live to 
tajoy its fulfilment. 



CHAPTER XVI, 



ADRIAN VI. 



From the contemplation of the interesting events recorded 
in the former part of this volume, we now turn to the general 
details of our History. 

Few elections of the supreme Pontifi* were ever so strong^ 
contested, as that which ended in the elevation of Adrian VI. 
as the successor of Leo. X. The struggle in the Conclave 
lasted fourteen days. The Cardinals entered their temporaiy 
prison in two great factions, the Imperial and the French, who 
contended with each other to have a Pope that would be most 
phable to the interest of his Electors. The first person pro- 
posed for the dignity was the Cardinal Medici. A part of the 
Imperial Cardinals favoured him, but the rest joining with the 
French side firmly against him, his appointment was resolutely 
negatived. Two Cardinals, whom de Medici supported, be- 
cause he could have governed them, shared the same fiite: 
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other names were voted upon^ that were more mibiassed iH 
their politics^ but these were also rgected, when the Cardinal 
Famese thought he could have carried the triumph; he had 
eighteen voices immediately, but Colonna turned the scale 
against him; he struggled on, and reached to twenty-two 
votes, but could not get beyond that number; and, at every 
succeeding scrutiny, his supporters were found to lessen, till 
he became hopeless and withdrew. It was at this period that 
Wols^ was proposed by his friends, as an indifferent and very 
fit person; he stood three divisions of the Conclave. On the 
first he only had nine votes, on the second he had twelve, and 
on the third a still larger number, but less than twenty, beyond 
this he could not advance. Three objections were made to 
Mm, 1st, he was too young; 2dly, he would adhere to truth, 
execute justice firmly, would repress the licentiousness of 
the Roman Court, and, therefore, his discipline was to be 
dreaded. Sdly, He was not supposed to be very favourable to 
the Emperor. Others suggested, that if chosen he would make 
England, not Rome, the seat of his Pontificate. The pro- 
tracted sessions of this venerated body were distinguished and 
disgraced by the most violent altercations. Ten times they 
proceeded to ballot, and as often the inspections shewed that 
the negations prevailed against all that were proposed. At 
length a part of the Imperialists suddenly proposed Adrian^ 
the Cardinal of Tortosa, and fifteen voices appeared in his 
favour; these were too few to avail; but, on being again pro- 
posed, four more of the Medicean band added their support. 
This accession led others to suspect that there was secret bias 
acting on his side, and several who had voted for others, in 
order to get thanks by their timely coming in, suddenly added 
their votes, so that when the eleventh scrutiny took place, 
twenty-six voices were found to have declared for him. In- 
stantly the determining words were uttered, ^^Papam ha- 
bemusy^ we have a Pope ; for this number formed the requi- 
site quantity out of the thirty-eight who were present The 
French faction were astonished at the event, but it was now 
unalterable, and, submitting to the necessity, they joined in 
the acclamatiouy no one having expected, when the laftl «cc»^- 
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tiny began^ that Adrian could have the least chance of success. 
Thus to their own amazement and that of all Europe^ a 
stranger to Italy, unknown to the persons who gave their suf- 
frages in his favour, and unacquainted with the manners of the 
people, or the interest of the state, the government of which 
they conferred upon him, was unanimously raised to the Papal 
throne, at a juncture so delicate and critical, as would have 
demanded all the sagacity and experience of one of the most 
able Prelates in the Sacred College. The Cardinals them* 
selves, unable to give a reason for this strange choice, on ac- 
count of which, as they marched in procession from the Con- 
clave, they were loaded with insults and curses by the Roman 
people, ascribed it to an immediate impulse of the Holy 
Ghest. It may be imputed, with greater certainty, to the in- 
fluence of Don John Manual, the Imperial Ambassador, who,, 
by his address and intrigues, facilitated the election of a person 
devoted to his master's service from gratitude, from interest, 
and from inclination. 

Besides the influence which Charles acquired by Adrian's 
promotion, it threw great lustre on his administeation. To 
bestow on his perceptor such a noble recompense, and to place 
on the Papal throne one whom he had raised from obscurity, 
were acts of uncommon magnificence and power. 

It was on the 9th of January, 1522, that this election was 
thus decided, after the Cardinals had endured a series of pri- 
vations, which the English Ambassador described with minute 
fidelity for the amusement of his King, and for the instruction 
of the Prime Minister. Adrian was a man who, till this events 
had been unknown at Rome, and who had not been spoken 
of,^ but who had been the Tutor of Charles, and was, at that 

* Adrian was bom at Utrecht, of mean parents. He was made Dean niSU 
Peter's, at Lonvain, and afterwards .Provost at Utrecht. Being appointed 
tutor to Prince Charles of Austria, King Ferdinand made him Bishop of Tor- 
tosa, and through Leo X. he attained to the Cardinars hat. Upon his exalta- 
tion to the Papacy, the people of Utrecht and Holland shewed so much joy, 
that they wrote upon the tapestry hangings, and walls of their houses, '* Utrecht 
has planted, Louvain watered, and the Emperor given the increase." Under 
which an arch fellow wrote, " God has done nothing at all in this matter." 
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lime, his chief minister in Spain. Every one in the city was 
yexed and disappointed at the unexpected choice, and the 
populace displayed an irritated and viQdictiye spirit Their 
great dread was that he might remove the seat of the Papacy 
into Spain or Germany, as other Popes had fixed it at Avignon ; 
his long stay in the Spanish peninsula increased this appre* 
hension; he did not leave it till the middle of the summer; 
but arriving at last at Hostea, in the beginning of September, 
he entered the disquieted city with such primitive and con- 
scientious humility, that the better sensibilities of the populace 
were affected, and they cheered his presence with the cordial 
acclamations of the approving breast But though the Roman 
people longed extremely for his arrival, they could not, on his 
first appearance, conceal their surprise and disappointment 
After being accustomed to the princely magnificence of Julius, 
and the elegant splendour of Leo, they beheld with contempt 
an old man of an humble deportment, of austere manners, an 
enemy to pomp, destitute of taste in the arts, and unadorned 
with any of the external accomplishments which the vulgar 
expect in those raised to eminent stations. Nor did Us poli* 
tical views and maxims seem less strange and astonishing to 
the Pontifical ministers. He acknowledged and bewailed the 
cormptions which abounded in the Church, as well as in the 
Court of Rome, and prepared to reform both; he discovered 
no intention of aggrandizing his family; he even scrupled at 
retaining such territories as some of his predecessors had ac* 
quired by violence or firaud, rather than by any legal tiUe; and 
for that reason, he invested Francesco Maria de Rovere anew 
in the Duchy of Urbino, of which Leo had strij^d him, and 
surrendered to the Dukes of Ferara several places wrested from 
them by the Church. To men little habituated to see Princes 
regulate their conduct by the maxims of morality and the prin- 
ciples of justice, these actions of the new Pope appeared in- 
contestible proofs of his weakness or inexperience. Adrian, 
who was a perfect stranger to the complex and intricate system 
of Italian politics, and who could place no confidence in per- 
sons, whose subtle refinements in business suited so ill with the 
natural simplicity and candour of his o\vnc\ia3rouC>\i^\)\^\n% 
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often embarrassed and irresolute in his deliberations, tlie 
opinion of his incapacity daily increased, until both his person 
and government became objects of ridicule among his subjects. 
He found the Popedom involved by Leo X. in a debt of 
700,000 ducats, to the discharge of which he gave his imme- 
diate attention ; but the amiabilities of the man, were lost in 
the spirit of the PontijST. Perceiving the growing defection 
from the Roman Church with great concern, his first caie 
after his arrival in Italy, had been to deliberate with the Car- 
dinals concerning the proper means of putting a stop to it 
He was profoundly skilled in Scholastic Theology, and hav- 
ing been early celebrated on that account, he still retained 
such an excessive admiration of the science, to which he was 
first indebted for his reputation and success in life, that he 
considered Luther's invectives against the Schoolmen, parti- 
cularly Thomas Aquinas, as litUe less than blasphemy. All 
the tenets of that Doctor appeared to him so clear and irre- 
firagible, that he supposed every person who called in ques- 
tion or contradicted them, to be either blinded by ignorance, 
or to be acting in opposition to the conviction of his own 
mind. Of course, no Pope was ever more bigoted or inflexible, 
with regard to points of doctrine, than Adrian ; he not only 
maintained them as Leo had done, because they were ancient, 
or because it was dangerous for the Church to allow of inno- 
vations, but he adhered to them with Uie zeal of a Theologian, 
and with the tenaciousness of a disputant. At the same time, 
his own manners being extremely simple, and uninfected with 
any of the vices which reigned in the Court of Rome, he was 
as sensible of its corruptions, as the Reformers themselves, 
and viewed them with no less indignation. The Brief which 
he addressed to the Diet of the Empire assembled at Nurem- 
berg, was firamed agreeably to these views. On the one hand, 
he condemned Luther's opinions, with more asperity and 
rancour of expression, than Leo had ever used ; he severely 
censured the Princes of Germany, for sujSTering him to spread 
his pernicious tenets, by their neglecting to execute the Edict 
of tiie Diet of Worms, and required them, if Luther did not 
imtsuoiily retract his errors, to destroy him with fire, as a gan- 
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grene and incurable member, in like manner as Dathan and 
Abiram had been cut off by Moses, Ananias and Sapphini by 
the Apostles, and John Huss, and Jerome of Prague by their 
ancestors. 

He repeated the same things in his instructions to his Nun- 
cio ; and after having enjoined him to represent to the Princes 
all that might move them to extirpate the supposed heretics, 
so far as to tell them that they ought to imitate the zeal 
of their ancestors ; some of whom had carried with their own 
hands, John Huss to the stake : he concludes with the words 
of Jeremiah, when he prophesied the ruin of the Moabitish 
infidels, and which the Pope applied against those Christians, 
** Cursed is he that doeth the work of the Lord negligently, 
and who keepeth back his sword from blood.'' Jeremiah, 
chap, xlviii. verse 10. He wrote also to John Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, letters ftdl of heat, wherein, ailer having 
made a bloody invective against Luther and his doctrine, and 
having exhorted that Prince to abandon him, he fiercely 
threatens him, that if he does not do it, he should feel the 
effects of his anger, and that of the Emperor. ^^ I declare to 
thee," says he, " by the authority of God Almighty, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose Vicar I am upon earth, that thou 
abalt not go away unpunished in this present world, and that 
everlasting fire shall attend thee in the world to come. For 
we live at the same time together, both I, Adrian, Pope, and 
the Emperor Charles, whose truly Christian Edict thou hast 
contemned, which he made against the Lutheran perfidious- 
ness." 

These letters wrought but a small effect in the mind of 
SVederic, who was a pious Prince, and one that loved the 
truth ; nor did they work much upon those of the rest of the 
Princes assembled at Nuremberg; and the answer which they 
mside deserves to be set down. It contains nearly these arti- 
cles; ^^That they could not execute the sentence of the 
Apostolic See against Luther, nor the Edict of Worms, with 
oat incurring themselves very great danger. That the far 
greater part of the people had been for a long time persuaded 
that Germany suffered a great many trials on ihe ^Vdi*^ oi VStv^ 
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Court of Rome, by reason of its abuses, and that all the woild 
was then fully instructed in it, by the writings and tenets of 
the Lutherans. That if they had rigorously executed the 
Pope's sentence and the Imperial Edict, the people would 
have beUeyed that it had been only made to overthrow the 
truth of the Gospel, and to maintain and defend their evils, 
and abuses, and impieties. That it was very well done of 
Adrian, to acknowledge the disorders of the Court of Rome : 
and that they earnestly entreated him for the glory of God, for 
the salvation of souls, and for the peace and tranquillity of the 
public, seriously to put his hand to reform them. That they 
entreated him also to allow, that the first fruits of benefices, 
which they had given to the Popes, for them to employ 
against the Turks, and which his predecessors had turned 
aside to other uses, should, for the time to come, be remitted 
into the public treasure of the Empire, to be made use of 
accordmg to their natural appointment. And as for the reme* 
dies which he required of them to put a stop to the course of 
the Lutheran error, that they saw none more proper, than 
speedily to call a firee and Christian Council, in some town of 
Germany, wherein it might be allowed to every one, as well 
of the Clergy, as of the Laity, to speak fireely, notwithstanding 
aU oaths and contrary obligations, and to take counsel together 
for that which they should judge to be good for the glory of 
God, for the salvation of souls, and the advantage of the 
Christian commonwealth. That notwithstanding, they would 
hinder Luther and his followers firom writing any more, and 
they would give order that the preachers should teach nothing 
but the true, pure, and sincere Gospel, according to the doc- 
trine and explication received and approved in the Christian 
Church." 

This answer extremely displeased the Pope's Nuncio ; he 
would not that they should speak of a firee Council ; for it 
seemed to him, he said, that by that proposition they would 
give laws to the Pope. He approved still less, that they 
should touch upon the troubles of Germany, and the abuses 
of the Court of Rome. He required nothing but fire and 
sword against the Lotherans. Therefore he gave them his 
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reply in writing, in which he insisted that the sentence of 
Pope Leo, and the Imperial Edict of Wonns, which ordained 
that they should overthrow all the followers of Luther, should 
be executed according to their form and tenor, without any 
diminution. And as to the demand for a Council, he said, 
that they should have made it in terms more respectfiil, which 
should have given no grounds of umbrage to the Pope, and 
that by those clauses, that the Coimcil should be free, and that 
men should be absolved from their oaths, they seemed to go 
about to bind the hands of his Holiness. The Princes would, 
notwithstanding, have nothing changed in their deliberation, 
which they caused to be drawn lip, in the form of an Imperial 
Edict, and sent their grievances to the Pope, to the number of 
a hundred articles, which they called Centum gravamina. 

On the other hand, he, with great candour, and in the most 
explicit terms, acknowledged the corruptions of the Roman . 
Court, to be the source from which had flowed most of the 
evils that the Church now felt or dreaded ; he promised to 
exert aU his authority towards reforming these abuses, with as 
much dispatch as the nature and inveteracy of the disorders 
would admit ; and he requested of them to give him their 
advice, with regard to the most effectual means of suppressmg 
that new heresy which had sprung up among them. '^ Many 
abominable things,'' said he, '^ have been committed in this 
Holy Chair, for a long time past, especially in spiritual things 
Indeedy every thing is changed to the worseJ*^ 

Nothing more decidedly manifests the deteriorating spirit of 
Popery, than the frict, that Adrian, treading in the steps of his 
predecessors, granted an Indulgence, of the nature of which, 
the [following translation will, with but too much accuracy, 
infom the reader. 

^' Indulgences granted by Pope Adrian YI. of blessed me- 
mory, to some beads or grains which he blessed at the instance 
of the most illustrious Cardinal Laquinaues Trigermano Bar- 
barino, in the year 1523, and which were confirmed by the 
most holy Gregory X. on the 26th of May, 1576, and were 
abo confirmed by the most holy Father Pope Paul V. and 
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were now again confirmed by our holy Father Uiban VIII. in 
the fourth year of his Pontificate. 

First, — Whosoever shall have one of these beads, and shaB 
recite a Pater Noster and an Ave Maria, every day, shall take 
three out of the torments of purgatory ; and if he shall doable 
them on a Sunday or holy^day, he shall take out six. 

Second. — If he shall say five Pater Nosters, and five Ave 
Marias to the honor of the five wounds of Christ, upon a 
Friday, he shall gain seventy thousand years' pardon and 
remission of all his sins. 

Third. — ^If he shall every Simday say seven Pater No6tei% 
and seven Ave Marias, to the seven joys of our Lady, he shall 
gain Indulgences without number. 

Fourth. — He that cannot go the stations at Rome in Lent, 
if he shall say five Pater Nosters, and five Ave Marias before 
a crucifix, he shall gain the said stations within and without 
the walls of Rome and Jerusalem* 

Fifth. — He that shall bring one of these beads along with 
him, and shall confess and communicate, shall gain a plenary 
Indulgence, and remission of all his sins. 

Sixth. — ^The Priest that shall confess him, and give him the 
sacrament, shall likewise gain a plenary Indulgence, and the 
remission of all his sins ; and moreover, all the Indulgences 
which are within and without Rome and Jerusalem. 

Seventh.^ Having communicated, as often as he shall say a 
Pater Noster and Ave Maria, so many souls he shall take out 
of purgatory. 

His Holiness does likewise grant, that those beads which 
have been blessed by his Holiness, may touch other beads, 
which being touched by them, shall have the same ^ces, 
saving that those which are touched, cannot touch others.'' 

Adrian, though devoted to the interests of Charles V. endea- 
voured to assume the impartiality which became the common 
father of Christendom, and laboured to reconcile the contend- 
ing Princes, in order that they might unite in a league against 
Solyman, whose conquest of Rhodes rendered him more for- 
midable than ever to Eiurope ; but this was an undertaking 
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£Bur beyond his abUities. To examine such a varietjr of pre- 
tensions, to adjust such a number of interfering interests, to 
extinguish the passions which ambition, emulation, and mu- 
tual injuries had kindled, to bring so many hostile powers to 
pursue the same scheme with unanimity and vigour, required 
not only uprightness of intention, but great superiority both of 
understanding and address. 

Ajddan terminated his life, and the anxieties of his elevated 
station, September 14th, 1523, after he had possessed the 
Papal Dignity one yean and ten months; an event so much to 
the satisfaction of the Roman people, whose hatred or con- 
tempt of him augmented every day, that the night after his 
decease, they adorned the door of his chief physician's housis 
with garlands, adding this inscription. To the Deliverer 
OF HIS Country. On his tomb was inscribed the following 
JSpitaph : 

Adrianus Papa VL Hic situs est 

Qui sibi nihil infelicius 

In vita 

QUAM QUOD IMPERARET 
PUXIT. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CUSMENT YII. CAPTURE OF ROME BY BOURBON. • 

The Cardinals were again divided into fisu^tions in the 
Conclave, on occasion of the electicm of Adrian's successor, 
and contended fiercely with each other for the Pope that 
would most suit the interests of the party, whose or^^asu^ tK^^ 

roi. ji. X 
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came to be ; thirty-nine assembled. But among these diverg- 
ing sects, two principal classes prevailed, and these, as before, 
were the Imperial and the French. The Cardinal de Medici 
again headed seventeen or eighteen devoted to his wishes, 
which all the rest as stoutly opposed, and among these, the 
Cardinal Colonna was the foremost. The French facticm was 
so combined and determined, that Medici was again defeated, 
and almost in despair ; but as no Pope could be appointed, 
unless on twenty-six concurrent votes, which would amount 
to two-thirds of the thirty-nine, he saw, that if he were not 
chosen himself, he could, if his friends adhered firmly to him, 
prevent any other person being nominated in his stead. On 
this point he fixed his decision ; his supporters promised te 
be unshaken, and resolved that there should be no Pope, if 
Medici were disappointed. Assured of their constancy, he also 
reasoned, that some of the others, seeing this determinatioii, 
might at last come over to him. The battle was stoutly fought; 
fourteen days of struggle had occurred, before Adrian had been 
appointed ; but on the present occasion, thirty-seven days of 
conflict had ensued, when the English Ambassador wrote to 
Wolsey, that " both factions do still continue their pertina- 
city ; neither have yet inclined to the other." Medici was 
named, only to be rejected ; Colonna was disappointed, and 
tried to get a worthy man, the Cardinal Jacobatias selected; 
and as the French party consisted of twenty-two, he urged 
them to acquiesce, and proposed to Medici, to add the requi- 
site fom* more, from his staunch band. But the French leaders 
declared, that they durst not for their lives, support an Impe- 
rial Prelate ; and Medici asserted, that " he would rather die 
in that prison, than condescend to his capital enemies, the 
French :" but he came at last to a provisional agreement with 
Colonna, to support Jacobatius, on a promise that if he were 
rejected, Colonna's fiiends should vote for himself. The French 
party jdiscovered this intrigue, and practised a whole day with 
the other Cardinals, and endeavoured to excite the mob to rise 
and overawe the Conclave. This failed ; and the scheming 
conflict lasted for the extraordinary period of forty-nine days, 
when the stubborn perseverance of de Medici prevailed. 
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On the 19th of November, 1523, the clamor of the Homiui 
Nobles and of the populace, at the window of their Cireat 
Chamber, inveighing against the nomination of a stranger, 
determined the wearied Conclave to give tlio legal majority of 
their voices, to the persevering de Medici, who, in an happy 
hour for the religious emancipation of the EugUsli mind, and 
thereby, for its o\^ii improvement, and tlio general boucilt of tho 
world, assumed the Popedom, with tlio name of Clement VIU 

High expectations were formed of a Tope, wlioso great 
talents and long experience in business, seemed to qualify him 
no less for defending the spiritual interests of tlie Church, 
exposed to imminent dangers by the progress of LuUior*B 
opioions, than for conducting its political operations, wiUi tlio 
prudence requisite at such a difficult junctm*e ; and who, be- 
sides these advantages, rendered the Ecclesiastical State more 
respectable, by having in his hands tlie government of Flo- 
rence, together with the wealth of the family of Medici. ])y 
this election, the ambitious views of Cardinal Wolsey, who 
aspired to the Papal throne, were a second time disappointetl. 
The Cardinal, after all his expectations and endeavours, had 
the mortification to see a Pope elected, of such an ago, and of 
80 vigorous a constitution, that he could derive litUc comfort 
fiom the chance of succeeding him. Wolsey was extremely 
indignant on the occasion ; but Clement endeavoured U) nwjQie 
his vindictive nature, by granting him a eommission to }>o 
JjdgBte in En^and, during life, with such ample iHjwerHf om 
rested in him almost the whole Papal jurisiliction in tliai 
kingdom. 

Clement excelled Adrian as much in the arts r/f gr/vemment, 
^ he was inferior to him in pnrity of life, or ufmf^iiM^m of 
intention ; he was animated not only with tlie Avt^Mtm whii:;h 
dl Popes natnrally bear to a Council, 1/ut having g^iM^l biA 
own election very oncanonically, be was afraid of an ass^rmbly 
that mi^t sobjeel it to a scrotiny which it r^Mhi wA nitsMl ; 
he detemmied, therefore, by every p^MHible lioeans W diide the 
*Vfyandff of the Germans^ both with i*:^yH^X Up tb^. ^^jklling of a 
CooDcilf and nforamg abuses in thfr F;iLf»ai f>>rfrt, wMcb tl^; 

% 2 
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rashness and incapacity of his predecessor had brought npon 
him. For this purpose^ he made use of Cardinal Compeggio, 
an artful man, (often intrusted by his predecessors with nego- 
ciations of importance,) as his Nuncio, to the Diet of the 
Empire, assembled again at Nuremberg. 

Campeggio, without taking any notice of what had passed 
in the last meeting, exhorted the diet in a long discourse to 
execute the edict of the Diet of Worms with vigour, as the 
only effectual means of suppressing Luther's doctrines. The 
Diet, in return, desired to know the Pope's intentions concern- 
ing the Council, and the redress of the hundred grievances; 
the former the Nuncio endeavoured to elude by general and 
unmeaning declarations of the Pope's resolution to pursue such 
measures as would be for the greatest good of the Church. 
With regard to the latter, as Adrian was dead before the cata- 
logue of grievances reached Rome, and of consequence it had 
not been regularly laid before the present Pope, Campeggio 
took advantage of this circumstance to decline making any 
definitive answer to them in Clement's name, though at the 
same time he observed that their catalogue of grievances con- 
tained many particulars extremely indecent and undutifiil, and 
that the publishing it by their own authority was highly dis- 
respectful to the Roman See. In the end, he renewed his 
demand of their proceeding with vigour against Luther and 
his adherents. But though an Ambassador from the Emperor, 
who was at that time very solicitous to gain the Pope, warmly 
seconded the Nuncio with many professions of his master's 
zeal for the honour and dignity of the Papal See, the Recess 
of the Diet was conceived in terms of almost the same import 
with the former, without enjoining any additional severity 
against Luther and his party. 

Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to amuse and 
soothe the people, pubhshed certain articles for the amend- 
ment of some disorders and abuses which prevailed among the 
inferior Clergy, but this partial Reformation, which fell so tax 
short of the expectation of the Lutherans, and of the demands 
of the Diet, gave no satisfaction, and produced little effect 
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.The Nuncio, with a cautious hajid, tendeily lopped a few 
branches, the Germans aimed a deeper blow, and, by striking 
at the root, wished to exterminate the evil. 

The summer of 1525 approachod with its glowing beauties 
to delight the human taste; but that social peace, which every 
nation was coveting, did not advance with a sister step. The 
Pope, whose immediate revenues were consuming, whose 
"fereign supplies were withheld, and whose authority Tvas 
mocked, while trumpets sounded, and swords and cannon 
were lawing the world, became visibly uneasy. He saw that 
■war was unfavourable to civil subordination, as well as to 
"priestly power. He dreaded the subtraction of Ecclesiastical 
property for the necessities of the state; and he perceived the 
aristocracy of Europe to be in danger from the agitations of 
the multitude. He besought the English Ambassador to urge 
his Court to procure a general pacification; but he only re- 
ceived lectures instead of obedience, and stooped to apologize 
from the chair which had so often threatened, excommunicated, 
and commanded. The Popedom, even before Henry -forsook 
it, was beginning to be but the shadow of itself; and Clement, 
feeling its altered state, bore the rebuke he received witli all 
the patience of one whose day of arrogance was gone by, and 
who had now to hear with submission what he had no power 
to chastise; and whose humiliation would be but multiplied 
by resenting what he disliked, and could not avert. 

The Pope and Wolsey had equally laboured to produce this 
new war, which became so eventful to all mankind. Its real 
author was Clement YII. who had sent his Ambassadors to 
•France, England, and Venice, to produce it; and the Cardinal 
was its zealous abettor; as he did the next year charge 
Clement VII. with being the actual fabricator of this war, 
and with deserving whatever calamities it might superinduce;* 

* By the plenitude of his Papal power, and under the pretence that hard 
and unjust terms had been extorted from him, while a prisoner in Spain, he 
absolved the King of France from the oath which he had taken to observe the 
treaty of Madrid. This right, how pernicious soever in its effects, and de- 
stnictive of that integrity which is the basis of all transactions among men, ^ 
was the natural consequence of the powers which the PopeA «CYQi|^^\ft^> %» ^te. JP 
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and, but that the Sovereign of all, is ever, as the poet 
says,— 

From seeming evils still edaciug good, 
And better thence a^^ain, and better still 
In infinite pro^'ession. 

we might lament this warlike infatuation, of one who assumed 
the title of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace ; for at no period 

infallible vicegerents of Christ upon earth. But as, in virtue of thi^retended 
prerogative, they had often dispensed with obligations which were held sacred, 
the interest of some men, and the credulity of others, led them to imagine that 
the decisions of a sovereign Pontifi' authorized or justified actions which would 
otherwise have been criminal and impious. 

Before Charles V. came to an absolute and open rupture with Clement, he 
addressed two memorable letters, one of them to the Pope himself, the other 
to his Cai'dinals at Rome. In the former he accuses the Pope of ingratitude, 
putting him in mind that it was by his assistance he had been raised to the 
Pontifical chair. The King of England, he said, ha(i been called the Protector 
of the Holy League ; whereas that monarch had assured him, in his letters, 
that he neither had, nor would accept that title, though the Pope had pressed 
him to do so. The King of FrancCr moreover, made no scruple to own pub- 
licly» that before he returned from Madrid to his own counti*y, he had been 
urged by the Pope to enter into the new alliance ; and the Emperor added 
that he knew the Pope had absolved him from the oath, by which he was bound 
either to ol)serve the articles of peace, or return to his captivity. He then pro- 
ceeds to put his Holiness in mind that the Pope of Rome received more money 
from the subjects of his Imperial Highness, than from all the other Kings of 
Christendom put together ; that a judgment might be formed of the magni- 
tude of those annual receipts, from the hundred grievances which had been 
presented to his court by the Germanic body ; that as Emperor, such had 
always been his devotion and reverence for the Apostolic See, he had hitherto 
forborne to listen to the complaints of his German subjects ; but that if, for 
good reasons, he should be driven to withhold these revenues, then the Pope 
would no longer possess the golden keys which open and shut the gates of war, 
he would no longer be allowed to cairy on hostilities against the Emperor with 
the money which belonged to the subjects of his Imperial Highness, for that it 
would certainly be more just for the Emperor to apply that money to the pur- 
poses of his own defence. Charles V. then concludes, by roundly telling the 
Pope, that if he were still determined to go on with the' war, and would not 
listen to the reason she had alleged, he should look upon him as acting not the 
part of a father, but of the head of a faction ; not of a pastor, but of an invader 
of tlie just rights of Sovereigns. This, he said, was his ultima(mn, and he 
should appeal to a General Council of the whole Christian world. 
2, la his letter addres&ed to the CatdinaU^ Charles, with much parade, in- 
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would it have been easier for the English Cabinet, in concur- 
rence with the Pope, to have led Europe into a long train of 
general pacification, if either had sincerely desired it, and had 
with an upright heart negociated singly and directly for that 
purpose, with half the zeal with which both the Pontiff and 
Wolsey successfully laboured to rekindle the conflagration of 
war. In few instances, have the authors of mischief brought 
do^iTi on themselves the retributory punishment more signally, 
or more to the advantage of mankind, than Clement and his 
coadjutor did by the hostiUties which they thus united to 
reproduce. 

An attack was at this time made on the Pope, by one of 
the branches of the Colonni. The Cardinal Pompco Colonni, 
a man of a turbulent and ambitious temper, at that time the 

sists on the purity of his intentions, his ^reat moderation, and continued en. 
deavonrs to establish peace and tranquillity. ** How shocked then, and how 
dkgnsted," he said, " mast any one be to read the Brieve which had been 
deliyered to hun by the Nando, and had the sanction of so eminent a PontiflT, 
and of so many pioos and Christian Fathers." 

It was endentiy written for the express purpose of vilifying and defp-adinj; 
the £mperor, who was the Protector of the Apostolic See. It breathed no- 
thing bnt war, sedition, false and injorions accusations aj^nst hhnsclf; and 
yet there was not any Prince who so much respected the Holy See, or de« 
fended its dignity with so disinterested a care. It was his innate reverence 
for the Roman hierarchy, which had induced him, when he was at the Diet of 
Worms, to torn a deaf ear to all the importunate complaints and fH;titions of 
his Gemuui subjects, particalarly by forbidins^, under a heavy penalty, tlie 
intended assembly of the Princes at Spires. He bad prohibited that oonven- 
tioD, becanse be foresaw soch a meeting would prove disadvaatageoos to the 
Pope; and, in order to sootii the Princes under tlieir disappointment, he ha#i 
then given them hopes of having a Generad Council in a siiort time. He ha/l 
explained all these things with great c^e to ,the Pope, and had admoni%hed 
him to can a Conncil. He concluded this a^Idre^s to the Cardinals, with rvtr- 
qaesting tiiem to concur with him«elf in pottinj? Ci^ment VII in mind of hin 
daty, and in exhorting him to preserve the peace of CbristendMn, wbicli good 
parpose woald be best effected by the convocation «^ a General Coondl witii- 
oat farther delay. Then, if tLe Pope should perAi^t in refuAins; t& hear i ea.><»fi, 
the Eaq>eror called on the Cardinals thenu^rlve^ U^ come forward, and, in t}.*::r 
own name, soamion the Coocdl which was »> ranch wanted. And lastly, if 
the Reverend Fathers should c^opose his equitable reqnisiti^^n, he loM them he 
hiauelf would aot lail to ase toefa resnedie« as O^d had pat in bis pirwer, i^^r 
the prolectMi ofrdigiiB awl tkt uanqaillitv oi' Chri^titadMn. 



head of the fiunily, had long been Clement's rivals to vrhdse 
inflaence in the last Conclave, he imputed the disappointment 
of all his schemes for attaining the Papal dignity, of whieh 
from his known connection with the Emperor, he thought him* 
self secure^ To an aspiring mind, this was an injury too great 
to be forgiven, and though he had dissembled his resentment 
so far, as to vote for Clement at his election, and to accept of 
great offices in his Court, he waited with the utmost impa^ 
tience for an opportunity of being revenged. Don Hugo de 
Moncado, the Imperial Ambassador at Rome, who was no 
stranger to these sentiments, easily persuaded him that now 
was the time, while all the Papal troops were employed in 
Lombardy, to attempt something which would at once avenge 
his own wrongs, and be of essential service to the Emporor^ 
his Patron. The Pope, however, whose timidity rendered 
him quick-sighted, was so attentive to their operations, and 
began to be alanned so early, that he might have drawn ioge^ 
ther troops sufficient to have disconcerted all Colonna's mea- 
sures; but Moncado amused him so artfully with negotiations^ 
promises and false intelligence, that he lulled asleep all his 
suspicions, and prevented his taking a^y of the precautions 
necessary for his safety, and to the disgrace of a prince, pos^ 
sessed of great power, as well as renowned for political wis- 
dom, Colonna, at the head of three thousand men, seized one 
of the gates of his capital, while he, imagining himself to be in 
perfect security, was altogether unprepared for resisting such 
a feeble enemy. The inhabitants of I^me permitted Colonna's 
troops, from whom they apprehended no injury, to advance 
without opposition ; the Pope's guards were dispersed in a 
moment, and Clement himself terrified at the danger, ashamed 
of his own credulity, and deserted by almost every person, 
fled with precipitation into the Castle of Saint Angelo, which 
was immediately invested. The Palace of the Vatican, the 
Church of Saint Peter, and the houses of the Pope's ministers 
and servants, were plundered in the most licentious manner : 
the rest of the city was left unmolested. 

Clement, destitute of every thing necessary, either for sub- 
sistence or defence, was obliged to demand a capitulation, and 
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Moncado being admitted into the CasHe, prescribed to hinl| 
with all the haughtiness pf a conqueror, conditions which it 
tras not in his power to reject ; the chief of these was, that 
Clement should not only grant a full pardon to the Colonnas, 
but receive them into favour, and immediately withdraw all 
the troops in his pay, from the army of the confederates in 
liombardy. 

The Golonnas, who talked of nothing less than of deposing 
Clement, and of placing Pompeo, their kinsman in the vacant 
Chair of Saint Peter, exclaimed loudly against a treaty which 
left ihem at the mercy of a Pontiff justly incensed against 
them. But Moncado, attentive only to his master^s interest, 
paid but little regard to their complaints, and by this fortunate 
measure, broke entirely the power of the confederates. 

But the Pope, determining not to keep the treaty he had 
made with the Imperial Viceroy, and the verbal indignation of 
France and England encouraging him to persevere in its in- 
fraction, he lost the opportunity of withdrawing with security, 
and with some credit from the war he had excited. He de- 
graded Colonna from his Cardinal's dignity, as that required 
only a scrawl of his pen ; and he continued his appeal to the 
sword, which he ought never to have drawn. The truth seems 
to have been, that no peace would have satisfied him, which 
did not give the Papal government the temporal predominance 
in Italy ; and the Emperor's mind was as steadily fixed to 
prevent this result, as Clement, like his predecessors in the 
last fifty years, was bent as tenaciously, if possible, to produce 
it 

The flnctnating spirits of the Pope, which had been agi- 
tated by his desire of overcoming his enemies, and by his 
dread of their punishing him, received at this moment a sud- 
den excitation to warlike exertions, by the money which he 
receiYed by Vaudemont from France, and had obtained at 
home, and by his expectations of a larger supply ; and hear- 
ing that the Viceroy was besieging Fnisolone, one of the towns 
finrty miles firom Rome, he sent nine thousand picked men to 
raise the siege, or to give battle to the Imperialists, who were 
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calculated to be a promiscuous assemblage of twelve thousand 
men of every description. 

The Emperor had sent Caesar Fieramosca with letters in 
his own handwiitiug to the Pope, promising to avenge him 
against the Colonni, and calling himself his son. The Cardi- 
nals being won by this stile, negociations for a truce of two 
years followed, on condition of the Pope's paying one hundred 
and fifty thousand ducats, and the Venetians fifty thousand 
ducats, for which it was necessary to obtain the concurrence 
of the senate. To allow time for this answer, the Pontiff on 
the 31st of January, made the suspension of arms with the 
Viceroy for eight days ; by which it was stipulated, that the 
Papal army should not pass beyond Ferentin, nor the Impe- 
rials beyond Frusolone. But after Clement had made this 
arrangement in a despondence of mind from his necessities, 
the arrival of the thirty thousand ducats fi:om France, had 
restored his animation, and the information that his Legate 
and Ileinzi, had joined their forces within five miles of Fru- 
solone, completed his excitation. 

To conquer Naples for one of the French king's sons, on 
his marrying the Pope's niece, the too celebrated Catherine de 
Medicis, became the new project by which Clement tempted 
Francis to unite the aggrandizement of the Papal family with 
that of his ot^ti. 

The proceedings of the Pope justified the measures which 
were now resorted to by the Duke de Bourbon, the General of 
the Imperial forces in Italy ; and he set about executing them 
under such disadvantages as furnish the strongest proof both 
of the despair to which he was reduced, an,d of the greatness 
of his abihties, which were able to surmount so many obstacles. 
Having committed the government of Milan to Leyva, whomhe 
was not unwilling to leave behind, he began his march, in the 
depth of winter, at the head of 25,000 men, composed of na- 
tions differing fi:om each other in language and manners, with- 
out money, without magazines, without artillery, without car- 
riages, in short, without any of those things which are necessary 
to the smallest party, and which seem essential to the existence 
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and motions of a great army; his route lay through a country 
cut by rivers and mountains, in which the roads were 
almost impracticable; and in addition to his difficulties, the 
enemy's army, superior to his own in number, was at hand to 
watch all his motions, and to improve every advantage. But 
his troops, impatient of their present hardships, and allured 
by the hopes of immense booty, without considering how ill 
provided they were for a march, followed him witii great 
cheerfulness. His first scheme was to have made himself 
master of Placentia, and to have gr$,tified his soldiers by the 
plunder of that city, but the vigilance of the confederate 
Generals rendered the design abortive; nor had he better 
wceess in his project for the reduction of Bologna, which was 
seasonably supplied with as many troops as secured it from 
the insults of an army, which had neither artillery nor ammuni- 
tion. Having failed in both these attempts to become master 
of some great city, he was under a necessity of advancing. 
But he had now been two months in the field ; his troops had 
sufiered every^ calamity that a long march, together with the 
uncommon rigour of the season could bring upon men desti- 
tute of all necessary accommodation in an enemy's country ; the 
magnificent promises to which they trusted, had hitherto 
proved altogether vain; they saw no prospect of relief; their 
patience tried to the utmost, failed at last, and they broke out 
into open mutiny. Some officers who rashly attempted to 
restzain them, fell victims to their fiuy : Bourbon himself, not 
daring to appear during the first transports of their rage, was 
obliged to fly secretiy from his quarters. But this sudden 
ebullition of wrath began at last to subside, when Bourbon 
who possessed in a wonderful degree, the art of governing the 
minds of soldiers, renewed his promises with more confidence 
than formerly, and assured them that they would be soon 
accomplished. He endeavoured to render their hardship* 
more tolerable, by partaking of them himself; he fared no 
better than the meanest sentinel; he marched along with them 
on foot; he joined them in singing tiieir camp ballads, in 
which, with high praises of his valour, they mingled many 
sliokes of military raillery on bis poverty; and ^VveieMei ^«^ 
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caine> he allowed them^ as a foretaste of what he had promised^ 
to plunder the adjacent viUages at discretion. Encouraged 
by all these soothmg arts, they entirely forgot their sofferingB 
and complaints, and followed him with the same implicit 
confidence as formerly. 

Pausing on the eve of a catastrophe, which we may admit 
to have had few parallels elsewhere, and none in its actual 
locality, since the days of Alaric and Attilla, we cannot but 
perceive, that no calamity was more deliberately provoked, 
nor more wilfully dared. A starving, fiirious, suffering, un- 
governable, but fearless army, of thirty-three thousand five 
hundred enterprising men, under the most consummate com- 
mander of the age, was known to be hovering on the passable 
Apennines, looking greedily around for some great city to 
plunder, reckless of all actions that would extort what they 
coveted ; and instigated by unrelieved necessities, to attempt 
the most desperate chances to preserve their existence. It 
might be valour to set such a mass of land buccaneers at de* 
fiance, but it was valour without its better part, ^scretion. It 
was neither foresight, common judgment, nor reasonable cal- 
culation. It was presumption sleeping on a bursting volcano. 
It was self-created hope, painting its own facts, and peopling 
the future as it wished : such an ardour of temporary confi- 
dence, suddenly glowed in the bosom of Clement, that he was 
even planning to send his general, Renzo, firom Rome to attack 
Sienna, as he conceived Bourbon was too much embarrassed 
in Tuscany, to attempt to proceed to his Imperial city. The 
most fallible human foresight, seems now to have accompanied 
the once infallible tiara. On the 2nd of May, this confident 
security began to relax. We then read in the dispatches firom 
Rome, that ^^ news on that night arrived, that a troop had 149- 
peared at Viterbo, demanding food, and announcing that their 
army was at Aquapendente. This did mightily astonish the 
Pope, who was this morning in great fear; Renzo being about 
to levy one thousand men, could not possibly get the sum of 
one thousand crowns to do it Some Cardinals have persuaded 
the Pope to remove himself for more safety to Civita Vecchia.'* 
The advice was sound, but like Cassandra's warnings, was 
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iinheeded. Yet to Clement's honor let it be recorded, that 
when pressed to raise the money he wanted, by appointmg 
Cardinab who would pay for the dignity, h6 steadily refused 
at first so to prostitute the highest honor of the Church, next 
to his own. But Clement was alike distinguished for strong 
resolutions and sudden mutability; he yielded to the less 
principled urgency of others, it is painM to add of English 
Ambassadors, and promised to give the Red Hat to Six 
Churchmen, for the simonaical payment of forty thousand 
crowns, for each person so preferred. 

The Pope made three of his intended new Cardinals to 
raise money, but only to find it impossible, in that short and 
hurried moment, to get together the coin they were to give ; 
he conrened the Roman people, exhorted them to defend 
themselves in assisting him, and solicited an immediate loan, 
which one of the richest nullified, by a feeble subscription of 
a hundred ducats ; an expressive indication rather of the 
Pope's unpopularity, than of the individual's avarice. But 
Rome was in two factions ; the larger part of the Cardinals 
and the Guelphine faction of the great, favoured the Pope; 
while five Cardinals, and a strong Ghebelline party, both of 
nobles and people, with the Colonni family, who always sup- 
ported the Imperial interests, gave no assistance to avert a 
crisis, which none of them regretted. The Pope selected 
Renzo, whom he had before been accustomed to undervalue, 
as his commander in chief ; and committed all things to his 
control and care ; he could raise no new military force, but 
Roch arms and hearts as the stables, inns, petty shops, and 
imemployed rabble could supply. These were armed, and 
stationed with what regular troops were then remaining at 
Rome ; and every engine of defence which such a city could, 
on die sudden emergence, supply, was taken to the walls. 

Under Clement's feeble conduct, all was now consternation, 
disorder, and irresolution ; he excommunicated Bourbon, and 
all his troops ; branding the Germans with the name of Lu- 
therans, and the Spaniards with that of Moors. Trusting to 
tiiese ineffectual military preparations, or to his spiritual arms, 
which were still more despised by rapacious wldiex^^Vi^^ «i^»<c&9b 
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to have laid aside his natural timidity, and contrary to the 
advice of all his counsellors, determined to wait the approach 
of an enemy, whom he might easily have avoided by a timely 
retreat Yet, though alarmed into activity, they were so sure 
that the Imperialists could not, from their utter want of food, 
remain two days before Rome, that no one apprehended any 
serious danger, even when Bourbon was seen to be marching 
into the meadows near the city. Many circmnstances tempted 
them to this security. The invading army had no provisions; 
and that they could, without artillery, and with only manual 
weapons, capture a strong walled city, before the pursuing 
army arrived, or famine had driven them away, was not an 
event witliin the ordinary course of human experience ; and, 
therefore, did not present itself as a probable result in their 
deUberating calculations. 

If the metropolis of Christendom could have ever justly 
hoped for peace on earth, or succour from Heaven, it might ' 
have sought them at this junctiure ; for the next morning, oa 
which Bourbon rose to survey the walls of the city, in order 
to discern a penetrable place, was the noblest day of the 
Christian's year — the anniversary of his Redeemer's trium* 
phant resurrection. But every contemporary accoimt conciHS 
to prove that, if moral and religious virtues be the conditi(HUi 
of divine assistance, Rome, at no period, had fewer pretensicms 
to expect it. As Astrea was presumed, long before, to have 
taiken her flight from earth, so piety and probity had, for at 
least half a century, absented themselves from the precincts of 
the Capitol. Easter Sunday was but a nominal day of festive 
ceremony to the largest part both of the assailants and the 
assailed, the leaders and the led ; and both were, therefore, 
left to their human means of attack and defence, and to all 
those terrible energies and sad results which human ferocity is 
so ready to exert, and so resolute to occasion. 

Bourbon sent to the Pope the mockery of a peaceful trumpet 
to demand admission into the City, to pass quietiy through it 
towards Naples. The inevitable refusal was supposed to jus- 
tify a retaliation of hostility, and he urged the troops, notwith- 
standing the sacred day^ to an immediate assault. 
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Bat no eloquence could rouse ihem to the storm before the 
next day's dawn. All that he could persuade them to agree 
upon was, to be ready to move to the points he should fix, as 
soon as the stars began to fade from the earthly gazing eye. 
Their total want of food prevented all fiirther procrastination ; 
and his own mind was fixed to conquer or to perish. There 
was, indeed, no other alternative; no enterprize could be more 
desperately undertaken ; destruction firom the sword, and fa- 
mine were sure to accompany defeat. He thus summoned his 
troops to their staunch resolution by an earnest harangue; 
** My Captains ! all valorous and brave, and you, my soldiers ! 
whom I love ! since our grand destiny has led us heres^ to the 
very post we have so long wished for, after such villainous 
roads, such vast snows, and intolerable colds, such torrents of 
rain, and bogs of mud ; amid enemies who allowed us no rest, 
amid hunger and thirst, without a penny to buy the means of 
allaying them, and enduring all the wants that nature could 
make us sufier ; now is the time, now is the lucky hour, in 
which we may shew, by achieving this splendid and noble en- 
terprize, the courage, the spirit, and the strength of your 
bodies ; here you must perish for ever if you be beaten off; or 
be enriched, renowned, and ennobled for ever, if you conquer. 
Gain what you see, and every hope of comfort, honor, and 
g^biy will be realized by your victory, for then there is not one 
of your enemies, there will not be a foreign nation that will not 
tremble at your names, and be confounded with alarm at the 
waving of your successfiil swords. If you ever desired to sack 
a city for its wealth and treasures, behold one now in your 
sight, the richest of all, the lady of the world; win this triumph, 
and you will be for life opulent and happy lords, all great men ; 
lose it, and disgrace, misery, and ruin, that none can remedy, 
win be your immediate fate." 

From the plains where they lay encamped he showed his 
soldiers the palaces and churches of that city, into which, as 
die Capital of the Christian Commonwealth, the riches of all 
Bnn^ had flowed during many centuries, without havmg 
been once violated by any hostile hand; and commanding 
tbetan to refresh themselves that night, as a ^e^^ois^^dack^ ^Sda 
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assault next day, promised them, in reward of their toils and 
valour, the possession of all the treasures accumulated there* 

Then appointing who should watch, while the great body 
reposed, and ordering all to be ready for a most determined 
and simultaneous assault at the dawn, the Duke laid down for 
such repose as the agitating moment would allow. The day, 
at length, dawned on the mutually anxious armies ; and the 
murderous conflict commenced with deeds of desperate and 
heroic valour on either side. 

To be conspicuously seen in the first ranks of danger, the 
Duke had thrown over his armour a white vestment. The 
Germans hanging back, from finding the walls not so ascendi* 
ble as was expected, only rousod him to more desperate daring. 
As an example of unshrinking resolution, he seized a ladder to 
mount the walls himself, and placing it with his left hand, 
while his right beckoned to all who saw him, to follow his 
steps, the shot of an arquebuss struck his left side, passed 
through his body, and extended him, in an instant, on the 
earth, a dying corpse. He had sufficient strength and reed* 
lection to bid his fiiend Jonas throw his cloak over him, to 
conceal his fate awhile from his army. He was carried o£^ 
confessed, received the sacrament, desired to be buried at 
Milan, and died while his men, becoming acquainted with his 
loss, and seemg their safety hopeless, but fix)m conquest, 
rushed on the walls with a new fiuy of desperate revenge. 
The Prince of Orange now took the command, and animated 
their spirits ; the defenders fought resolutely, they threw down 
fire, discharged their cannon, and from every point that bore 
on the spot where they heard the clashing of arms or clamor, 
their arquebusses and missile weapons were directed on the 
assailants. Without artillery to make breaches, the Imperial- 
ists experienced, in every part, the impossibility of attacking 
strong and high walls with efiect, and though they persevered 
on the sagacious plan of relieving each other, by a succession 
of new bands, as those fighting became fatigued, yet they made 
no impression, and strove and rushed on only to be driven 
back. Above 4000 of them had perished fi-om the fire of the 
iiomaii garrison, and they might have failed of their devoted 
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prey, if a small party of Spaiiiai-ds had not discovered a pene- 
trable place. 

Stakes and pickaxes were immediately applied to enlarge 
it, and a body of the Spaniards got through it into the city, 
befixre the rest of tlie army knew of their success; tbey might 
haFe been easily driven back; but although the first person 
who beheld them was the chief commander of the defence, 
Renzo himself, yet instead of pausing to ascertain their num- 
ber, or vigorously charging them, whatever it might be, he 
was seized with a panic, and communicated it to all his party, 
by exclaiming instantaneously, and without reflecting upon its 
consequences, " the enemies are within us.^^ 

During the combat, Clement was employed at the high 
altar of St Peter's Church, in offering up to Heaven unavailing 
.prayers for victory. No sooner was he informed that his 
troops began to give way, than he fled with precipitation; and, 
with an infatuation still more amazing than any thing already 
mentioned, instead of making his escape by the opposite gate, 
where there was no enemy to oppose it, he shut himself up, 
together with thirteen Cardinals, the foreign Ambassadors, and 
many persons of distinction, in the Castle of St. Angelo, which, 
from his late misfortunes, he might have known to be an in- 
secure retreat In his way from the Vatican to that fortress, 
he saw his troops flying before an enemy, who pursued without 
giving quarter; he heard the cries of the Roman citizens, and 
beheld the beginning of those calamities which his own cre- 
dulity and ill conduct had brought upon his subjects. 

Great and small now made a general rush towards the 
Castle of St Angelo for. safety; Cardinals, Prelates, Nobles, 
Merchants, Ladies, and Clergy, mixed with the scared soldiers, 
pressed so eagerly in, that it was some time before the port- 
cullis could be forced down, to admit of the gates being shut 
and locked. 

The Imperial troops now rushing firom all parts over the 
nndefended walls on the flying citizens, finding Trastevere, or 
the part between them and the west bank of the Tiber, equally 
unresisting, soon entered it, and in about two hours after they 
had got so unexpectedly into the place, they ventured to pass 
VOL. IT. y 
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the uudesiroyed bridge into the heaii of the ciiy A stand 
was here made by two hundred Romans, whom a few braye 
men had rallied ; the Prince of Orange charged them in person; 
they met the shock valiantly for a time, but were cut down 
amid their unsupported bravery, and as evening closed the 
Imperial officers found themselves to have become the absolute 
masters of the rich, and proud, and domineering metropolis of 
the Papal hierarchy, and of the Ecclesiastical world. 

It is impossible to describe, or even to imagine, the misery 
and hoiTor of the scene which followed. Whatever a ci^ 
taken by storm can dread from military rage, unrestrained by 
discipline ; whatever excesses the ferocity of the Germans, the 
araiice of the Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the Italians 
would commit, these the wretched inhabitants were obliged to 
suffer. Chinches, palaces, and the houses of private persons, 
were plundered without distinction. No age, or character, or 
sex, was exempt from injury. Cardinals, Nobles, Priest^ 
matrons, virgins, were all the prey of soldiers, and at the mercy 
of men deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did these outrages 
cease, as is usual in towns which are carried by assault, when 
the first fury of the storm was over ; the Imperialists kept pos- 
session of Rome several months, and, during all that time, the 
insolence and brutality of the soldiers hardly abated. Their 
booty, in ready money alone, amounted to a million of ducats; 
what they raised by ransoms and exactions far exceeded that 
sum. Rome, though taken several different times by the 
northern nations, who overran the Empii'e in the fifth and 
sixth centmies, was never treated vidth so much cruelty by the 
barbarous and heathen Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as now by 
the bigoted subjects of a Catholic monarch. 

After Bourbon's death, the command of the Imperial army 
devolved on Philibert de Chalons, Prince of Orange, who, with 
difficulty, prevailed on as many of his soldiers to desist tcom 
the pillage, as were necessary to invest the Castle of St. Angelo. 
Clement was immediately sensible of his error, in having re- 
tired into that ill provided and untenable fort. Bnt as th^ 
Imperialists, scorning discipline, and intent only on plunder, 
pufihed the siege with little vigour, he did not despair of hold- 
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mg out until the Duke d^Urbino could come to his relief. 
That General advanced at the head of an army composed of 
Venetians, Florentines, and Swiss in the pay of France, of suf- 
ficient strength to have delivered Clement from the present 
danger. But d' Urbino, preferring the indulgence of his hatred 
against the family of Medici, to the glory of delivering the 
cUpital of Christendom, and the head of the Church, pro- 
nounced the enterprize to be too hazardous; and, from an ex- 
quisite refinement in revenge, having marched forward so far, 
that his army being seen from the ramparts of St. Angelo flat- 
tered the Pope with the prospect of certain rdief, he imme- 
diately wheeled about and retired. Clement, deprived of every 
lesource, and reduced to such extremity of famine as to feed 
cm asses' flesh, was obliged to cs^itulate on such conditions 
u the conquerors were pleased to prescribe. He agreed to 
pay 400,000 ducats to the army; to surrender to the Emperor 
all the places of strength belonging to the Church, and, besides 
giving hostages, to remain a prisoner himself, until the chief 
•rticles were p^ormed. 

The account of the cruel manner in which the Pope had 
been treated, filled all Europe with astonishment and horror. 
To see a Christian Emperor, who, by possessing that dignity, 
OQg^t to have been the protector and advocate of the Holy 
See, lay violent hands on imn who represented Christ on earth, 
and detain his sacred person in a rigorous captivity, was con- 
sidered as an impiety that merited the severest vengeance, and 
fAidi called £ar the immediate interposition of every dutiful 
aan of the Chorch. 

The Pope, being miable to fulfil the conditions of his capi- 
tnlatkin, still remained a priscner under the severe custody of 
AlaicoiL The Florentines no sooner heard of what had hap- 
pened at Borne, than they ran to arms in a tmmiltnoaii man- 
nor, expelled the Cardinal di Cortona, who gr/vemr;d their city 
m the Pop^s name, defaced the arms of the Medici, ImAe in 
pieces die statues cf Leo and Clement, and declaring them- 
sfllves a free state, xe-tstabUshed their andeot p^/pular gr^vein- 
■flot The YeneCiana, taking advantage of the calamity t4 
tbm aDy the Fope^ seized Bavemia and other |ilacca W^im*;^- 

r2 
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ing to the Church, under the pretext of keeping them in de- 
posite. The Dukes of Urbino and Ferrara laid hold, likewise, 
on part of the spoils of the unfortunate, whom they considered 
as irretiievably mined. 

While the French aiiny advanced slowly towards Rome, 
the Emperor had time to deliberate concerning the disposal of 
the Pope's person, who was still retained a prisoner in the 
Castle of St. Angelo. Notwithstanding the specious veil of 
religion with which he usually endeavoured to cover his 
actions, Charles, in many instances, appears to have been but 
little under the influence of religious considerations; and had 
frequently, on this occasion, expressed an inclination to trans- 
port the Pope into Spain, that he might indulge his ambition 
with the spectiacle of the two most illustrious personages in 
Europe, successively prisoners in his court. But the fear of 
giving some new offence to all Christendom, and of filling his 
own subjects with horror, obliged him to forego that consider-^ 
ation. The progress of the Confederates made it now neces- 
sary either to set the Pope at liberty, or to remove him to 
some place of confinement more secure than the Castle of St 
Angelo. Many considerations induced him to prefer the former. 
He now particularly felt his want of money, for paying off the 
vast arrears due to his army, for obtaining which no resource 
remained, but the extorting fi:om Clement, by way of ransom, 
a sum sufficient, without which it was vain to mention to them 
their leaving Rome. 

Nor was the Pope inactive on his part, or his intrigaes un- 
successful towards hastening such a treaty. By flattery, and 
the appearance of unbounded confidence, he disarmed the 
resentment of Cardinal Colonna, and wrought upon his vanity) 
which made him desirous of shewing the world, that, as his 
power at first depressed the Pope, it could now raise him to 
his former dignity. By favours and promises he gained 
Morone, who, by one of those whimsical revolutions which 
occur so often in his life, and which so strongly display his 
character, had now recovered his credit and authority with the 
Imperialists. The address and influence of two such men 
easily removed all the obstacles which retarded an accomnuH 
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dation, and brought the. treaty for Clement's liberty to a con- 
chunon, upon conditions hard indeed, but not more severe than 
a Prince in his situation had reason to expect. He was ob- 
liged to advance in ready money 100,000 crowns for the use 
of the army, to pay the^ame sum at the distance of a fortnight, 
and at the end of three months 150,000 more; he engaged 
not to take part in the war against Charles, either in Lombardy 
or in Naples; he granted him a Bull of cruzado, and the tenth 
of ecclesiastical revenues in Spain; and he not only gave 
hostages, but put the Emperor in possession of several towns, 
as a security for the performance of these articles. Having 
raised the first moiety by a sal^ of Ecclesiastical dignities and 
benefices, and by other expedients totally uncanonical, a day 
was fixed fox delivering him from imprisonment. But Clement^ 
impatient to be free, after a tedious confinement of six months, 
as well as fiiU of the suspicion and distrust natural to the un- 
fortunate, was so much afiraid that the Imperialists might still 
throw in obstacles to put off his deliverance, that he disguised 
himself on the night preceding the day when he was to be set 
firee, in the habit of a merchant; and Alarcon having remitted 
somewhat of his vigilance upon the conclusion of the treaty, 
he made his escape undiscovered. He amved, before next 
morning, at Orvieto, without any attendants but a single 
officer, and firom thence wrote a letter of thanks to Lautrec, as 
the chief instrument of procuring him liberty. 

In reviewing these events, it cannot but be remarked that 
any general or troops should have dared such an outrage, was 
as extraordinary as that it should have been so easily accom- 
plished. It broke the talisman, and dissolved a spell that 
could never be constructed again. The enchanted giant 
Tanished for ever, and a feeble mortal dared, insulted, threat- 
ened, opposed, and endangered whenever his temporal masters 
pleased or could agree, has only been seen in the Vatican ever 
since. Before this catastrophe, he knew that he was not the 
Servns Servorum which, in his Bulls, he chose, in dramatic 
phraseology and with conscious untruth, to style himself; but 
be has repeatedly been since the servant of Kings and Em- 
psnns, subsisting, like the Turkish Sultans in Euro^te^by \J\<&yl 
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courtesy^ for their political expedience, and firom iheii HAtaatA 
jealousy, unable to break his bondage, resume his swoid, ot 
regain his sceptre. 

From this period a new order of things began in the Papal 
hierarchy. It was the Sovereign Lion no more; Bourbon was 
the Hercules that attacked it, in its royal den, and crushed its 
mighty strength in the most sanctified seat of its casual, per- 
mitted, arrogated, and conceded power* The throne that had 
for ages been building up by accident, ambition, utility, neces- 
sity, affection, and piety, was shattered for ever by the soldios 
who took the great intellectual Babylon by storm; and who, 
divesting the Papacy from all future temporal power in Europe, 
annihilated its practice of deposing Kings, and of ruling king- 
doms; with one permitted exception as to Heniy, and mOk 
another as to Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN CLEMENT AND CHARLES T.— 
REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. — DEATH OF CLEMENT.— 
PAUL III. 

In November, 1529, the Emperor Charles V. proceeded to 
Bologna to have an interview with Clement. Clement received 
him on a high raised throne, with his triple crown on his head; 
and Charles- alighting from his horse, ascended the steps, and 
kissed the Papal foot, which the Pontiff returned by a salute 
on the Imperial cheek. Their political discussions were soon 
amicably arranged; for while Clement struggled for all that he 
could peacefully obtain, he was careful not to provoke his 
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militajy master. On the 24th of February^ 1 530^ the Emperor 
received the iron crown of Lombardy, brought from Milan, 
and the Imperial one of gold, from the hands of the Pope, 
which Clement put on with a well acted satisfaction. 

Charles being extremely anxious to make some reparation 
for the insults which he had offered to the sacred character of 
ihe Pope, and to redeem past offences by new meiit, granted 
Clement, notwithstanding ell his misfortunes, terms more 
favourable than he could have expected after a continued 
series of success. Among other articles, he engaged to 
restore all the territories belonging Id the Ecclesiastical state, 
to re-establish the dominion of the Medici in Florence, to give 
his natural daughter in marriage to Alexander, the head of 
that family, and to put it in the Pope's power to decide con- 
cerning the fate of Sforza, and the possession of the Milanese. 
In return for these ample concessions, Clement gave the Em- 
peror the investiture of Naples, without the reserve of any 
tribute, but the present of a white steed in acknowledgment 
of his sovereignty; absolved all who had been concerned in 
assaulting and plundering Rome, and permitted Charles and 
his brother Ferdinand to levy the fourth of the Ecclesiactical 
revenues throughout their dominions. 

During a period of six years, Henry VIII. of England had 
been Suing the Court of Rome for a divorce form Katherine of 
Arragon, but the Pope negociated, promised, retracted, and 
concluded nothing. When the matter was first proposed to 
Clement, during his imprisonment in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
as bis hopes of receiving liberty depended entirely on the King 
of England and his ally of France, he expressed the warmest 
inclination to gratify him. But no sooner was he set free than 
he discovered other sentiments. Charles, who espoused the 
protection of his aunt, with zeal inflamed by resentment, 
alarmed the Pope, on the one hand, with threats which made 
a deep impression on his timid mind, and allured him, on the 
other, with those promises in favour of his family which he 
afterwards accompUshed. Under the prospect of these Clement 
not only forgot all his obligations to Henry, but ventured to 
endanger the interest of Qie Romish religion in En^^Uwd^ ^mcA 
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to nm the risk of alienating that kingdom for ever &om the 
obedience of the Papal See. After amusing Heniy, dming 
two years, with all the subtleties and chicane which the Court 
of Rome can so dextrously employ, to protract or defeat any 
cause; after displajdng the whole extent of his ambiguous and 
deceitful policy, the intricacies of which history has found it 
no easy matter to trace or imravel ; Clement's vacillation ex- 
cited Henry's indignation, and he sought other methods of 
accomplishing his will. 

Clement, who had already seen so many provinces and 
kingdoms revolt from the Holy See, now became apprehensive 
lest England should follow their example; and he, thereforei 
determined to give Henry such satisfaction as might still retain 
him within the bosom of the Church. But the violence of the 
Cardinals devoted to the Emperor, and the irresistible inter- 
ference of Charles himself, hurried him, with a precipitation 
fatal to the Koman See, to issue a Bull, dated January 25, 
1532, commanding Henry to recal his Queen, and dismiss 
Ann Bole3rn. Indignant at this conduct, Henry deternuned 
for himself this long debated topic, by marrying, about the 
25th of January, 1533, Ann Boleyn. On Easter Eve, being 
April 12, she went in state as his Queen, and on May 28, 
Cranmer gave sentence that Henry's marriage wiUi Katharine 
had been illegal, and, therefore, invalid. 

The resistance he met with in the accomplishment of his 
wishes from the Coiut of Rome, led Henry to question its 
jurisdiction; the more -this was examined the weaker it ap- 
peared. From this, to question its discipline and doctrines 
was only another step ; the nation was prepared for it, as they 
were sufficiently impressed with the abuses of both. It was 
on the 11th of May, 1532, that Hemy declared that " all Pre- 
lates at their consecration make an oath to the Pope, clean 
contrary to that which they make to us, so that they seem to 
be his subjects, not ours." On the 23rd of March, 1534, the 
Pontiff issued his final Bull, declaring Katherine's marriage to 
be valid and canonical, and that Henry should be compelled to 
cohabit with her as his wife. But an Act of Parliament was 
now j)asscd, abolishing the Papal power and jurisdiction in 
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England, and, by another Act, the King was declared sajnreme 
head of th^ Church, and all the authority of which the Popes 
were deprired were vested in him. But, to the misfortune of 
individuals, the legal religion of the country remained in the 
most fluctuating state, depending on Henry's caprice; and as 
this operated, to maintain the Pope's supremacy was treason, 
but to deny Popish doctrines, some of them the most unrea* 
sonable, was heresy, and punishable by fire; and in this cruel 
situation were those persons placed, whose public station or 
private virtue happened in these respects particularly to expose 
them. The successes, however, that had attended the allies 
in their opposition to Clement, inspired with new vigour and 
resolution all the friends of the Reformation; it gave strength 
to the feeble, and perseverance to the bold. Encouraged by it, 
those who had been hitherto only secret enemies to the Soman 
Pontiff, spumed now his yoke publicly, and refused to submit 
to his imperious jurisdiction. This appears from the various 
cities and provinces in Germany, which, about this time, 
boldly enlisted themselves under the religious standard of 
Luther. On the other hand, as all hope of terminating the 
religious debates that divided Europe were founded in the 
meeting of the General Council, which had been so solemnly 
promised, the Emperor renewed his earnest request to 
Clement VII. that he would hasten an event that was expected 
and desired with so much impatience. The Pontiff, whom 
the history of past Councils filled with the most uneasy and 
discouraging apprehensions, endeavoured to retard what he 
could not, with any decency, absolutely refuse. He formed 
innumerable pretexts to put off the evU day; and his whole 
conduct evidently showed tliat he was more desirous of having 
these religious differences decided by the force of arms than 
by the power of argument. He, indeed, in the year 1533, 
made a proposal, by his Legate, to assemble a Council at 
Rome, Mantua, Placentia, or Bologna; but the Protestants 
refiised their consent to the nomination of an Italian Council, 
and insisted, that a controversy, which had its rise in the heart 
of Germany, should be decided within the limits of the Em- 
pire. Soon after his sentence against Heniy, Clement &\L 
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into a languishing distemper, which terminated his existence^ 
after he had lived fifty-six years, on the 25th of September, 
1534, and his Pontificate, after a duration of ten years and ten 
months; the most unfortunate, both while it continued, and in 
its effects, that the Komish Church had known for many ages< 

Clement VII. was succeeded by Alexander Fannese, who 
was of Roman descent, from an ancient and noble family. 
The new Pope, a man of much experience, and of a perspi- 
cuous judgment in worldly affairs, assumed the name of Paul 
III., and his first object was to crush the progress of the 
Reformation. He was, like his predecessor, enraged at the 
innovations in Germany, and equa]ly averse fix)m any scheme 
for Reformation, either in the doctrines of the Church, or the 
abuses of the Court of Rome. But he was discerning enough 
to perceive, that much policy and caution were become neces* 
sary, to uphold the falling authority to which he was elected; 
he therefore selected seven of the most distinguished persons 
in Christendom to be Cardinals ; among whom was Signor 
Contarino, a Venetian nobleman, under whose advice he also 
appointed a commission of eight persons to report to him, in 
writing, all that they conscientiously thought ought to be 
reformed in the Catholic Church. Among a variety of valua- 
ble and important recommendations, these Commissioners 
advised the abolition of the Conventual Orders; the execu- 
tion of their advice was, however, postponed indefinitely. In 
the meantime, public opinion, as to the necesssity of reform, 
gained strength ; and so impressed was Paul of the prudence 
of some apparent concession, that he annoimced by his Nun- 
cio, Paulus Vergerius, that he was resolved to call a Council ; 
but, at the same time, he made these three things to be added; 
that he intended it should be held at Mantua, and not in Ger- 
many, that he did not pretend to have any of his rights re- 
leased, and that he would not endure that a National Council 
should be held in Germany ; upon which, he demanded the 
answer of the Protestants. 

A little after, the Protestants answered to iliis effect. That 
having already appealed to a Council, they ai-dently wished 
for it ; but that, as they had often declared, they demanded a 
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fiee Council, that should provide against the disorders of the 
Church, and make a good Reformation according to the word 
of God, and in the terms of Christian equity ; and it was a 
Council so qualified which they appealed to. That the dis- 
pute being about matters wherein the See of Rome was visibly 
interested, and about others, which the Pope defended, not in 
word only, but by those bloody edicts and extreme cruelties 
which ihey exercised against those who did not agree with 
them, there was no colour of reason that the judgment ought 
to be in their hands, nor that the Council could be firee, if the 
choice of the place and the persons who should compose it, 
and the form of procedure which they held, should depend 
upon their choice. That the Pope having already condemned 
them and their doctrine, it was against all manner of reason, 
for him to pretend to be the master of an assembly who should 
judge both them and the See of Rome. In fine, that the busi* 
ness being a common cause, it was the right of the Emperor 
and the Princes, in so important an affair, to make choice of 
the most fit persons, and those who were capable of giving 
niost glory to God, and doing good to the Christian common- 
wealth : and that as for themselves, as they could not aban- 
don the interests of the truth, they should do also all that lie 
in their power for the re-establishing of peace and union. 

The Pope^s Nuncio having received the answer of the 
Protestants, departed from Germany, and returned to Rome, 
where, after having made his report, he concluded that nothing 
more was to be thought on, than to oppress the Protestants by 
force of arms. This Nuncio, who was Vergerius, had had 
divers conferences with them, and even with Luther himself, 
whom he had laboured to gain by threats and promises ; but 
he could not obtain his designs. This forced the Pope power- 
fully to solicit the Emperor, who, at that time^ came to Rome, 
openly to declare war against the Protestants ; and he had in 
this two great interests, the one to employ the Emperor, whose 
power he feared in Italy, and the other to overwhelm the 
Protestants with his greatest force, without embarrassing him- 
self by holding a Council. The Emperor consented to the 
desires of the Pope, who was resolved, only to give a greater 
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colotir to the war, that a Council should be first called, to let 
them see that he had tried fair means before he came to vio- 
lence ; but that he should call it under such conditions, as 
that the authority of the See of Rome should not incur any 
danger. A Bull was therefore drawn up, dated June the 12th, 
1586 ; the convocation of it was at Mantua, on the three and 
twentieth of May of the year following ; and the Emperor 
having solicited the Protestants to go thither, they made nearly 
the same answers that they had already done : they remon- 
strated, therefore, in the first place, " That the calling of a 
Council could not of right belong to the Pope alone, as well 
as by reason that the disorders and corruptions of which they 
compLuned, and desired a Reformation, came for the most 
part from the See of Rome and its creatures, which, for some 
ages since, had infected religion with divers errors and super- 
stitions, and which, moreover, had been wholly overthrown in 
the government of the Church ; as because also, that that See 
was already the openly declared enemy to the Reformation, 
and those who demanded it, having condemned them for 
heretics, and persecuted them In all places by fire and sword. 
So that having to give an account of all that to a Council, it 
was against all reason to leave the calling of a Council to the 
Pope alone, which of right ought to belong to the Emperor 
and the Princes." Secondly, they noted, " That the Pope by 
his Bull, pretended to frame the Council out of his creatures, 
who were bound to him by an oath, and to remain also him- 
self the judge and master of all the difierence, which was 
a manifest fallacy and injustice, the firmer to establish his 
authority under the pretence of a Council, and those abuses, 
the defence of which he had undertaken." In the third place, 
they took notice, " That the Pope in his Bull, had said no- 
thing of the manner of proceeding which they ought to use in 
the Council, from whence they concluded that his intent was, 
to make those things which they should treat of there, to de- 
pend upon the determination of his See, human traditions, 
and the decrees of some later Councils, and not upon the word 
of God alone. That by this means, that would be no more a 
firee and Christian Council, but a Roman conventicle ; which 
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instead of tending to a holy Keformation) could, on the con- 
trary, lead to nothing but the confirmation of those evils which 
had for so long a time infested the Church. As to the place 
where this pretended Council was called, they represented^ 
" That it was not just that it should be in Italy, where they 
could have no security for themselves^ nor any liberty of opi- 
niop in a good conscience ; and that the Imperial assemblies 
who had demanded it, had always demanded that it should be 
in Grermany : that they, therefore, besought the Emperor, that 
he would be pleased to consider their reasons, and to endea* 
vour that the Council should be lawful, to the end they might 
happily imite to the glory of God, and the peace of Christen- 
dom; not forgetting what had happened at the Council of 
Constance to the Emperor Sigismund, who saw his authority 
trampled under their feet, and his letters of safe conduct vio- 
lated, in the persons of John Huss, and Jerome of Prague.'* 
They caused in the end a writing to be printed, containing all 
these reasons, and divers others too long to transcribe, to jus- 
tify themselves against the calumnies of their adversaries, and 
they published it, not only in Germany, but also in foreign 
countries. Some time after the Pope published another Bull, 
by which he prolonged the holding of the Council, under the 
pretence that he could not agree with the Duke of Mantua, 
and a htfle after he assigned it to Vicenza. 

Paul had began his spiritual reign, by giving a Cardinal's 
hat to each of his two grandsons, the eldest of whom was only 
six years old. Nor must we imagine, that the two scarlet 
robed nurslings had sprung from the Father of the Faithful, 
either under the blessing of the Church in wedlock, previous 
to his elevation to the purple, or that they were both the issue 
of only one living proof of a transient firailly . Alexandro Far^ 
nese, and Guido Ascanio Sforza, the two diminutive emi- 
nences, were the Pope's grandsons ; the first by his Holiness* 
son, Pietro Al^^o; the second, by the Holy Father's daag^« 
ter, Constanza. One of the transactions which, more than axrf 
Oth^, divided Paul's attention to the Council of Trent, daring 
llie first sessions, was the separation of Parma and Hacentia 
ftcnU'tlie Patrimony of the Church, to which they had been 
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annexed, by that militaiy Pope, JuUtis 11., to bestow them on 
his own son, Pietio Aloyrio. It is carious, indeed, to see a 
Pope, so practically acquainted with the consequences of 
Bonush celibacy, and so encumbered with the cares of aa 
unlawful progeny, convoke a Council to curse any one who 
should question the laws which bind the priesthood to perpe- 
tual continency. But these anomalies produce litde imj»es- 
sion upon the true Sons of Rome. 

In the year 1538, Paul thundered out his Bull of excom- 
munication against Henry VIII. of England, by which the 
monarch was deprived of his kingdom, his subjects were ab- 
solved firom their allegiance, and the whole island placed 
under an interdict — But Henry^s power was too firmly rooted 
to be shaken. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

INSTITUTION OF THE ORDER OF THE JESUITS. 

The year 1540, was rendered memorable by the establish- 
ment of the Order of the Jesuits, whose institution originated 
in the extraordinary fanaticism of Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish 
genfleman, who, to the austerity of the monk, added the usual 
portion of fanatical zeal. His chief ambition, however, was 
to become the founder of a religious community. For this 
purpose, he produced a plan or order, suggested, as he 
affirmed, by immediate inspiration, and hastening to Rome, 
presented it to the Pope. Paul III. appeared at first inclined 
to reject the proposal of the zealous monk : Loyola, however, 
recommended his plan by an oflFer too powerfiil to be resisted. 
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Besides the three monastic vows of poverty, chastity and sub* 
mission to the rules of the order, he engaged that all his fol- 
lowers should stcear fealty and devoted obedience to the See 
of Some ; that they should acknowledge themselves the ser 
rants of the Pope, upon the earliest signification of his wishes, 
to execute his commands, and to support his authority. 

At a time when the Papal authority had received such a 
shock by the revolt of so many nations from the Romish 
Church; at a time when every part of the Popish system was 
attacked with so much success, the acquisition of a body 
of men thus peculiarly devoted to the See of Rome, and whom 
it might set in opposition to all its enemies, was an object of 
the highest consequence. Paul instantly perceiving this, con- 
firmed the institution of the Jesuits ; by his Bull, granted the 
most ample privileges to the members of the Society; and 
appointed Loyola to be the first General of the Order. The 
event has fully justified Paul's discernment in expecting such 
beneficial consequences to the See of Rome from this institu- 
tion. In less than half a century, the Society obtained esta- 
blishments in every country that adhered to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; its power and wealth increased amazingly ; the 
number of its members became great ; their character as well 
as accomplishments, was still greater ; and the Jesuits were 
celebrated by the friends, and dreaded by the enemies of the 
Roman &ith, as the most able and enterprising Order in the 
Church. The constitution and laws of the Society were per- 
fected by Lajmez and Aquivira, the two generals who suc- 
ceeded Loyola, men greatly superior to him in abilities, and 
in the science of government. 

The primary object of almost all the monastic orders is to 
separate men from the world, and from any concern in its 
affairs. The Jesuits, on the contrary, were taught to consider 
themselves as formed for action. They were chosen soldiers, 
bound to propagate the Popish faith over the world, and to 
defend it wherever it might be attacked. Hence this frater- 
jfiXy were not pent up within the walls of a cloister, nor 
brought i|p in ignorance. 

In the solitude and silence of the monastery, the monk is 
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called to work out his own salvation, by extraordinaiy acts of 
mortification and piety : he is dead to the world, and oaght 
not to mingle in its transactions ; he can be of no benefit to 
mankind, but by his example, and by his prayers. On the 
contrary, the Jesuits are chosen soldiers, bound to exert thenf- 
selves continually in the service of God, and of the Pope, his 
Vicar on earth. Whatever tends to instruct the ignorant, 
whatever can be of use to reclaim, or to oppose the enemies 
of the Holy See, is their proper object. That they may have 
fiill leisure for this active service, they are totally exempted 
firom those functions, the performance of which is the chief 
business of other monks : they appear in no processions, fhey 
practice no rigorous austerities, they do not consume one-half 
of their time in the repetition of tedious offices, but they are 
required to attend to all the transactions of the world, on 
account of the influence which these may have upon religion: 
they are directed to study the dispositions of persons in high 
rank, and to cultivate their friendship ; and by the very con- 
stitution, as well as genius of the order, a spirit of action and 
intrigue is infused into all its members. 

They are well instructed in all the learning, and sophistiy, 
and arts of the Church of Rome. And the more effectually to 
gain the objects of their institution, they are scattered over all 
countries, mingled in all societies, and engagad in all profes- 
sions. Some of them are lawyers, some of them physicians, 
some of them theological teachers, many of them schoolmasters 
and private tutors, and not a few of them mechanics. By thus 
engaging in all the diflerent pursuits of life, and mingling in 
all societies, they possess a knowledge of what is every where 
transacted. This knowledge they communicate to the Superior 
of the order in the country where they reside ; whatever in- 
formation he receives, is transmitted to the superior of the 
whole order at Rome, who finally communicate it to the Pope. 
By means of this society, the Popes have had their spies at all 
courts, and in all countries; and know almost as well what was 
going on in the difierent regions of the globe, as if they them- 
selves had been personally present 

Loyola, fiill of the ideas of implicit obedience, appointed 
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tliat the goyemment of his order should be purely monarchical. 
A General, chosen for life by deputies from the several pro- 
vinces, possessed power that was supreme and independent, 
extending to every person, and to every case. He, by his sole 
authority, nominated provincials, rectors, and every other offi- 
cer employed in the government of the society, and could re- 
move them at pleasure. In him was vested the sovereign 
administration of the revenues and funds of the order. Every 
member belonging to it was at his disposal, and, by his uncon- 
trollable mandate, he could impose on them any task, or em- 
ploy them in what service soever he pleased. To his com- 
mands they were required not only to yield outward obedience, 
but to resign up to him the inclinations of their own wills, and 
the sentiments of their own understandings. Tliey were to 
listen to his injunctions as if they had been uttered by Christ 
himself. Under his direction they were to be mere passive 
instruments, like clay in the hands of the Potter, or like dead 
carcases incapable of resistance. Such a singular form of 
policy could not fail to impress its character on all the mem- 
bers of the order, and to give a peculiar force to all its opera- 
tions. There is not in the annals of mankind any example of 
such a perfect despotism exercised, not over Monks shut up in 
the cells of a Convent, but over men dispersed among all the 
nations of the earth. 

As the Constitutions of the order vest in the general such 
absolute dominion over all its members, they carefully provide 
for his being perfecfly informed with respect to the character 
and abilities of his subjects. Every novice who offers himself 
as a candidate for entering into the order, is obliged to mani- 
Jest his conscience to the superior, or to a. person appointed by 
him ; and in doing this is required to confess not only his sins 
and defects, but to discover the inclinations, the passions, and 
the bent of his soul. This manifestation must be renewed 
every six months. The society, not satisfied with penetrating, 
in this marmer, into the innermost recesses of the heart, directs 
each member to observe the words and actions of the novices; 
they are constituted spies upon their conduct, and are bound 
to disclose every thing of importance concerning them to the 

vol. II.' z 
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Superior. In order that tliis scrutiny into their character may 
be as complete as possible, a long noviciate must expire, during 
which tliey pass through the several gradations of rank in the 
society, and they must have attained the full age of thirty- 
three years, before they can be admitted to take the final vows, 
by which they become professed members. By these various 
methods the Superiors, under whose immediate inspection the 
novices are placed, acquire a thorough knowledge of their dis- 
positions and talents. In order fliat the General, who is the 
soul that animates and moves the whole society, may have 
under his eye every thing necessary to inform or direct him, 
the provincials and heads of the several houses are obliged to 
transmit to him regular and fi*equent reports, concerning the 
members under their inspection. In these they descend into 
minute details with respect to the character of each person ; 
his abilities, natural or acquired, his temper, his experience in 
affairs, and the particular department for which he is best 
fitted. These reports, when digested and arranged, are en- 
tered into registers kept on purpose, that the General may, at 
one comprehensive view, survey the state of the society in 
every comer of the earth, observe the qualifications and talents 
of its members, and thus choose, with perfect information, the 
instruments which his absolute power can employ in any ser- 
vice for which he thinks meet to destine them. 

As it was the professed intention of the Order of Jesuits to 
labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the salvation of men, 
this engaged them, of course, in many active Amotions. Prom 
their first institution they considered the education of youth as 
their peculiar province ; they aimed at being spiritual guides 
and confessors ; they preached frequently, in order to instruct 
the people ; and they set out as missionaries to convert un- 
believing nations. The novelty of the Institution, as well as 
the singularity of its objects, procured the order many admirers 
and patrons. The governors of the society had the address to 
avail themselves of every circumstance in its favor ; and, in a 
short time, the number, as well as influence of its members, 
increased wonderfiilly. Before the expiration of the sixteenth 
century, the Jesuits had obtained the chief direction of the 
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education of youth in Europe. They had become the Con 
fessors of ahnost all its luonarchs, a fiinction of no small im 
portance in any reign; but under a weak Prince, superior even 
to that of Minister. They were the spuitual guides of almost 
eveiy person eminent for rank or power. They possessed the 
highest degree of confidence and interest with tlie Papal Court, 
as the most zealous and able champions for its authority. The 
f^iyantages which an active and enterprizing body of men might 
derive fi:om all these circumstances are obvious ; they formed 
the minds of men in their youth, they retained an ascendant 
over them in their advanced years ; they possessed, at different 
periods, the direction of the principal Courts in Europe; they 
mingled in all affairs, they took part in every intrigue and re- 
volution ; the general, by means of the extensive inteUigence 
which he received, could regulate the operations of the order 
ndth the most perfect discernment, and by means of his abso- 
lute power could carry them on with the utmost vigour and 
effect. 

. Together with the power of the Order, its wealth continued 
to increase, when various expedients were devised for eluding the 
obligation of the vow of poverty. The Order acquired ample 
possessions in every Catholic country, and by the number, as 
well as magnificence, of its public buildings, together with the 
value of its property, moveable or real, it vied with the most 
opulent of the monastic firatemities. Besides the sources of 
wealth common to all the regular Clergy, the Jesuits possessed 
0ae which was peculiar to themselves. Under the pretext of 
promoting the success of their missions, and of facilitating the 
pipport of their missionaries, they obtained a special license 
from the Court of Some, to trade with the nations which they 
laboured to convert In consequence of this, they engaged in 
an extensive and lucrative commerce, both in the East and 
West Indies. They opened warehouses in different parts of 
Sidope, in which they vended their commodities. Not satis- 
fied with trade alone, they imitated the example of other com- 
mercial societies, and aimed at obtaining settlements. They 
acquired possession, accordingly, of a large and fertile province 

Z 2 
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m the southern Continent of America, and reigned as soreteigns 
over some hundred thousand subjects. 

As it was for the honor and advantage of the society, that 
its members should possess an ascendant over persons in high 
rank, or of great power, the desire of acquiring and preserving 
such a direction of their conduct with greater facility, has led 
the Jesuits to propagate a system of relaxed and pliant mora^ 
lity, which accommodates itself to the passions of men, which 
justifies their vices, which tolerates their imperfections, which 
authorizes almost every action that the most audacious or crafty 
politician would wish to perpetrate. 

As the prosperity of the Order was intimately connected with 
the preservation of the Papal authority, the Jesuits, influenced 
by the same principle of attachment to the interests of their 
society, have been the most zealous patrons of those doctrines 
which tend to exalt Ecclesiastical Power on the ruins of Civil 
Government. They have attributed to the Court of Rome a 
jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as was claimed by the 
most presumptuous Pontiffs in the dark ages.* They have 

* On this point the subsequent awful confessions, as drawn up by Jesuits 
and forced upon converts to Popery in Hungary at the time of their public re- 
nunciation of the Protestant faith, are deserving extensive circulation among 
Protestants, to exhibit the pernicious nature and tendency of Popery, to en- 
dear to them the happy privileges they now enjoy, and to warn them against 
that fatal misery into which they must plunge, should they again fall nnder the 
sway of Jesuitical tyranny. The confessions are translated from a Germaa 
book called *' Urania,'' and are there extracted from a book published by 
G. Ch. Fr. Monike, at Greifswalde, 1823, under the title, " On the History of 
the Hungarian Form of Curses:" — 

** 1. We believe and confess that under the peculiar care of oar high autho- 
rities, both spiritual and civil, we have by the diligence and aid of the Rev. 
Fathers, the Jesuits, been brought from the heretical way and faith to the true 
Roman Catholic and saving one, and that we have embraced the same volnn- 
tai'ily and without any compulsion, we now make our public confessions to the 
world witii our mouth and tongue. 

'* 2. We confess that the Pope at Rome is the head of the Church, and that 
he cannot err« 

*' 3. We confess and believe that the Pope at Rome is the Representative of 
Christ, and has full power to forgive and to retain sin arbitrarily, and to cast 
into Hell and to excommunicate whomsoever he pleases. 
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tontended for the entke independence of Ecclesiastics on the 
Civil Magistrates. They have published such tenets concern- 
ing the duty of Apposing Princes who were enemies of the 
Catholic Faith as countenanced the most atrocious crimes, and 
tended to dissolve all the ties which connect subjects with 
their rulers. 

In regard to the doctrines of this society, it appears from 
their own writers, that these were of the most pernicious kind; 
they taught ^^ That the natural dominion of sin in the human 
mind, and the hidden corruption it has produced in our inter- 
nal frame, are less universal and dreadful^ than is generally 
represented — that human nature is far from being deprived of 
all power of doing good — that the succours of grace are admi- 
nistered to all mankind, in a measure sufficient to lead them 
•to eternal life and salvation — that the operations of grace offer 
no violence to the faculties and powers of nature, and, jthere- 
fore may be resisted — and that God, from all eternity, has 
appointed everlasting rewards and punishments, as the por- 
tion of man in a friture world, not by an absolute and uncon- 
ditional decree, but in consequence of that divine prescience 
hy which he foresaw the actions, merits, and character of every 
individual." Besides, they endeavoured to diminish the 
authority and importance of the Scriptures, extolled the power 
•cf human nature, represented the mediation and sufferings of 
Christ as less powerfrd and meritorious than they are declared 
to be in the Sacred Writings, turned the Roman Pontiff into 
a terrestrial deity, and put him almost upon an equal footing 
with the Divine Saviour, and finally, rendered, as far as in 

• " 4. We'confess that every new thinj* instituted by the Pope, whether it be 
contained in the Scriptures or not, whatsoever he has commanded, is true, di- 
vine^ and saving, which the common man has to value more than the com- 
mandments of the living God. 

*' 5. We confess that the most holy Pope is to be honoured by every one with 
divine honour, just as it is due to the Lord Christ himself. 
' ** 6. We confess and maintain that the Pope is to be heard by all men in all 
tilings as a most holy father ; hence such heretics as live contrary to his institu- 
tions shall not only, without any exception and without any mercy, be destroyed 
by fire, but also be cast into Hell with body and soul. 
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them lay, the truth of the Christian religion dubious^ bj their 
fallacious reasonings and their subtle but pernicious sophistiy^ 

These new soldiers of the Church did every thing which 
could bo hc^ed for from human powers^ directed by the mbtft 
profound zeal, prudence, perseverance, genius, and a c&aAA" 
nation of talent. They soon got possession of Courts, of 
Nations, of Confessions, of Pulpits, of the education of youth, 
of missions ; nothing appeared to them impossible in extending 
the dominion of the Holy See, to places where it did not 
exist, or in consolidating it where it was still maintainedr In 
pursuit of this object, they dreaded neither persecution nor 
calumnies. Represented as ambitious, fomentors of troublei 
corrupt men, and even as rebels, by their adversaries ; they 
opposed the stoical severity of tlieir lives, their real services to 
the Roman See, and their studious austerity to these accusa- 
tions. 

The Jesuits hold a middle rank between the monks and the 
secular clerks, and with respect to the nature of their institute, 
approach nearer to the regular canons than to any other order. 
For tliough they resemble the monks in this, that they live 
separate from the multitude, and are bound by certain reli- 
gious vows, yet they are exempt from stated hours of worship, 
and other numerous and burthensome services that lie heavy 
upon the monastic orders, that they may have more time to 
employ in the education of youth, in directing the consciences 
of the faithful, in edifying the Church by their pious and 
learned productions, and in transacting other matters that 
relate to the prosperity of the Papal hierarchy. Their whole 
order is divided into three classes. The first comprehends the 
professed members, who live in what are called the professed 
houses; the second contains the scholars, who instruct the 
youth in the colleges : and to the third belong the novices, 
who live in the houses of probation. The professed members 
solemnly bind themselves to go, without deliberation or delay, 
wherever the Pope shall think fit to send them ; they are also 
a kind of mendicants, being without any fixed subsistence, 
and living upon the liberality of pious and well-disposed peo- 
ple. The other Jesuits, and more particularly the scholars. 
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are possessed of large revenues, and are obliged, in cases of 
urgent necessity, to contribute to the support of the professed 
members. These latter, who are few in number, considering 
the multitudes that belong to the other classes, arc, generally 
speaking, men of prudence and learning, deeply skilled in the 
affairs of the world, and dexterous in transacting all kinds of 
business from long experience, added to their natiural pene- 
tration and sagacity ; in a word, they are the true and perfect 
Jesuits, The rest have indeed the title, but are rather the 
companions and assistants of the Jesuits, than real members* 
of that mysterious order ; and it is only in a very vague and 
general sense, that the denomination of Jesuits can be applied 
to them. But, what is still more remarkable, the secrets of the 
society, are not revealed even to all the professed members. 
It is only a small number of this class, whom old ago has 
enriched with thorough experience, and long trial declared 
worthy of such an important trust, that are instructed in the 
mysteries of the order. 

The Church and Court of Rome, since the remarkable pe- 
riod when so many kingdoms and provinces withdrew from 
their jurisdiction, have derived more influence and support 
from the labours of this single order, than from all their other 
emissaries and ministers, and all the various exertions of their 
power and opulence. 

It was this famous company, which, spreading itself with an 
astonishing rapidity throughout the greatest part of the habit- 
able world, confirmed the wavering nations in the faith of 
Home, restrained the progress of the rising sects, gained over 
a prodigious number of pagans in the most barbarous and 
remote parts of the globe to the profession of Popery, and 
attacked the pretended heretics of all denominations : appear- 
ing almost alone in the field of controversy, sustaining with 
fortitude and resolution the whole burthen of this religious 
war, and surpassing by far the champions of antiquity, both 
in the subtilty of their reasonings, and the eloquence of their 
discourses. Nor is this all ; for, by the affected softness and 
complying spirit that reigns in their conversation and man- 
ners, by their consummate skill and piiideuce in civil trans- 
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actions, by tlieir acquaintance with the arts and sciencai^ and 
a variety of other qualities and accomplishments^ they insi- 
nuated themselves into the peculiar favour and protection of 
statesmen, persons of the first distinction, and even of crowned 
heads. Nor did any thing contribute more to give them thai 
ascendency they have universally acquired, than the cunning 
and dexterity with which they relaxed and modified their 
system of morality, accommodating it artfiilly to the propen- 
sities of mankind, and depriving it, on certain occasions, of 
that severity, that rendered it burthensome to the sensual and 
voluptuous. 

That this society might be more efiectual, it was not like 
other monastic bodies, confined to particular places : but its 
members were at perfect liberty to go whithersoever the inte- 
rest of the Church might require. Of the adaptation of this 
mighty expedient to the design of its construction, some idea 
may be formed firom the fact, that the Jesuits, in addition to 
the vows usually taken by monks, made the following : viz. 
** to go without deliberation or delay, wherever the Pope shall 
think fit to send them^'^ Distance, sufferings, laws, govern- 
ment, dangers, or deaths, were, in no case, to produce hesita- 
tion or disobedience : and this peculiar subordination to the 
Papacy, was soon found to be to acknowledge the Pope to be 
superior to every other dignity, and to be in allegiance to him 
as to every one else, and against all princes of the earth. They 
made the Pope so completely their Imperial lord, and, as 
such, exalted him to such a pre-eminent sovereignty, as to 
consider him to be their God upon earth. 

While other religious orders take the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, Ignatius added to his institution, as 
a fourth, the special oath of obeying the Pope implicitly in all 
things, that they might be a militant society, and his religious 
soldiery, ever moving instantaneously at his command, to 
estabhsh his faith and power, wherever he should enjoin them 
to go and operate. Within eighty-six years after their foun- 
dation, they had rooted themselves in every quarter of the 
globe, which, as if its Imperial masters, they divide into 
Jesuit provinces : and that society which received the !&]11 of 
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its foundation, dated 5 Eial. October 1540, from Paul III. on 
condition that it should not exceed sixty members, could then 
enumelrate nearly sixteen thousand as the amoimt of its ad* 
mitted members ; affiUated to each other and to their chiefs, 
with unalterable fidehty and secrecy; sworn to obey him with 
tmrepenting and never criticising devotion; and moving to 
every place and action, with an unhesitating speed. 

The new order was soon distinguished by its zeal to con- 
firm the wavering and decliniug influence of the See of Rome; 
and speedily sinpassed and superseded its predecessors and 
competitors. The manners of the Jesuits were gentle and 
insinuating ; their doctrine, such as best suited the pride and 
selfishness of human nature : and their system of morals, the 
most flexible and acconunodating imaginable. Seeking first 
and principally, to gain access to the courts and cabinets of 
princes, from which emanate the decrees which govern man- 
kind, they knew how to render themselves fax more agreeable 
than the sterner casuists, who previously had the direction of 
royal consciences : and the Dominicans were dismissed, to 
make way for the Jesuits. These crafty partisans, were like* 
wise very sedulous in the instructing of the young ; and con- 
triyed to become, both acceptable and formidable to the com- 
mon people. It is unquestionable, that the Court of Rome 
has derived greater accessions of profit and power, from the 
agency of this single order, than from all its other ministers 
combined. The others indeed, readily, though reluctantly, 
made way for them ; and they appeared foremost, and almost 
imrivalled, as the arrogant champions of the Popish hierarchy, 
and the implacable persecutors of heretics. 

The success of the Jesuits at home, encouraged them io 
extend their efibrts to the other hemisphere, in order, by 
fiKeign acquisitions, to supply the loss of European territory. 
F(xr this purpose, was formed what they choose to call ** The 
Society fixr Propagating the Faith ;'' and missions were ap- 
pointed to the remotest parts of the earth. Well had this 
been a dnistian society, and had these been Christian mis- 
sions ! But mariL the event Their missionaries went forth, 
thejr compassed sea and land, they explored the most secluded 
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regions^ they encountered every form of hardship ajid of dan- 
ger : but they did, and endured all this, not to impart the 
Gospel of Christ, but to extend the dominion of Rome. The 
object of these missions, was as purely secular and political, 
as the entei-prisc of Cortes or Fizarro, and the character of 
their proceedings essentially the same. Their converts were 
required to be, not Christians, but Papists. Wherever these 
missionaries foimd Churches already professing Christianity, 
they required an immediate and implicit submission to the 
See of Rome, of which few of those Churches had ever heard; 
and a refusal, or even hesitation, was censured, and if possible, 
punished, as an act of rebellion against legitimate autliority. 
In Japan, in China, and in all countries where they were 
alone and unprotected, they employed every art of insinuation 
and deceit, to cajole the inhabitants into an adoption of the 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome. Some of the lies and 
tricks by which they imposed on the understanding and ima- 
gination of the heathen, would be altogether incredible, had 
they not in their own writings, recorded them as proceedings 
for which they expected applause and imitation. In other 
parts. South America for example, where they were in pride 
and power, and could command a mDitary force, they propa- 
gated Christianity, just as the Turks did Mahometanism, by 
fire and sword. The poor ignorant Indians, inveigled by the 
most specious pretences into a profession of Popery, were 
afterwards plundered and butchered, as heretics to a faith of 
which they scarcely knew the name. If a Prince, with his 
people, became voluntarily the subject of Rome, well ; if not, 
he was invaded, stripped of his territory, and put to a cruel 
death. Even submission did not always avert the barbarities 
of these monsters ; offence was taken at some unguarded ex- 
pression or action, and the deluded wretches who were inca- 
pable of understanding the nature of their alleged transgres- 
sion, were seized and tortured till life was extinct. The 
Inquisition was first planted in the Emopean soil, its pesti- 
lential odour first tainted the European air ; but its malignant 
influence reached and peiTaded those distant and ill-fated 
lands : and the limits of the territory usuiped by Papal Rome, 
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like the poisonous effluvia of the fabled Upas tree, may b« 
measured and ascertained by the ashes .of its victims. 

It appears desirable here to state, what are the principal 
points of difference between the Jesuits and the other doctors 
of the Roman Church, by which we shall better disover what 
is that Unity of which this Church boasts. 

The FIRST subject of debate concerns the limits and extentc^ 
the power and jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff. The Jesuits, 
with their numerous tribe of followers^ and dependents, all 
maintain, that the Pope is infallible ; — ^that he is the only 
visible source of that universal and unlimited power, which 
Christ has granted to the Church; — that all Bishops and 
subordinate rulers, derive firom him alone the authority and 
jurisdiction with which they are invested; that he is not 
bound by any laws of the Church, nor by any decrees of the 
Councils that composed it ; and that he alone is the supreme 
lawgiver of that sacred community, a lawgiver whose edicts 
and commands, it is in the highest degree criminal to oppose 
OS disobey. Such are the strange sentiments of the Jesuits ; 
but they are very far from being universally adopted. For 
other doctors of the Church of Rome hold, on the contrary^ 
that the Pope is liable to error ; that his authority is inferior 
to that of a General Council ; that he is bound to obey the 
commands of the Church, and its laws, as they are enacted in 
the councils that represent it ; that these councils have a right 
to dq)ose him from the Papal chair, when he abuses, in a fla« 
grant manner, the dignity and prerogatives with which he is 
intrusted; and that, in consequence of these principles, the 
Bishops and other inferior rulers and doctors derive the autho- 
rity that is annexed to their respective dignities, not from the 
Roman Pontiff, but from Christ himself. The extent and pre- 
rogativcs of the Church form the second subject of debate. 
The Jesuits and their adherents stretch out its borders far and 
wide. They comprehend within its large circuit, not only 
many who live separate from the communion of Rome, but 
even extend the inheritance of eternal salvation to nations that 
have not the least knowledge of the Christian religion, or of its 
I>ivine Author, and consider as true members of the Church 
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open transgressors which profess its doctrines. But the adver ' 
saxies of the Jesuits reduce within narrower limits the King- 
dom of Christ) not only excluding from all hope of salvaiicm 
those who are not within the pale of the Church of Rome, but 
also those who, though they hve within its external commu- 
nion, yet dishonour their profession by a vicious and profligate 
course of life. The Jesuits, moreover, not to mention otha: 
differences of less moment, assert, that the Church can never 
pronounce an erroneous or unjust decision either relating to 
matters of fact, or points of doctrine; while the adverse 
party declare, that, in judging of matters of fact, it is not 
secured against all possibility of erring. The THIBD 
class of controversies that divide the Church of Rome, com- 
prehends the debates relating to the nature, efficacy, and ne- 
cessity of divine grace, together with those that concern origi- 
nal sin, the natural power of man to obey the laws of Grod, and 
the nature and foundation of those eternal decrees that have 
for their objects the salvation of men. The Dominicans, Au- 
gustins, and Jansentis, with several other doctors of the Church, 
adopt the following propositions : that the impulse of Divine 
Grace cannot be opposed or resisted ; that there are no remains 
of purity or goodness in human nature since its fall ; that the 
eternal decrees of God, relating to the salvation of men, are 
neither founded upon, nor attended with, any condition what- 
soever ; that God wills the salvation of all mankind; and seve- 
ral other tenets that are connected with these. The Jesuits 
maintain, on the contrary, that the natural dominion of sin in 
the human mind, and the hidden corruption it has produced 
in our internal frame, are less universal and dreadftd, than they 
are represented by the divines now mentioned ; that human 
nature is far from being deprived of all power of doing good; 
that succours of grace are administered to all mankind in mea- 
sure sufficient, to lead them to eternal life and salvation ; that 
the operations of grace offer no violence to the faculties and 
powers of nature, and therefore may be resisted ; and that God 
from all eternity has appointed everlasting rewards and punish- 
ments as the portion of men in a ftiture world, not by an abso- 
lute, arbitrary, and unconditional decree, but in consequence 
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of that divine and unlimited prescience, by which he foresaw 
the actions, merits, and characters of every individual. The 
FOURTH head in this division of the controversies that de- 
stroy the pretended unity of the Church of Rome, contains 
various subjects of debate relative to doctrines of morality and 
rules of practice, which it would be both tedious and foreign from 
our purpose to enumerate in a circumstantial manner; though 
we may glance at the principles of this endless controversy 
The Jesuits and their followers have inculcated a very strange 
doctrine with respect to the motives that determine the moral 
conduct and actions of men. They represent it as a matter of 
perfect indifference from what motives men obey the laws of 
God, provided these laws are really obeyed ; and maintain, that 
the service of those who obey from the fear of punishment, is 
as agreeable to the Deity, as those actions which proceed from 
the principle of love to him and to his laws. This decision 
excites the horror of the greatest part of the divines of the 
Soman Church, who affirm, that no acts of obedience, that 
do not proceed from the love of God, can be acceptable to that 
pure and holy Being. Nor is the doctrine of the Jesuits only 
chargeable with the corrupt tenets ahready mentioned. They 
maintain farther, that a man never sins, properly speaking, but 
when he transgresseth a divine law, which is ftdly known to him, 
which is present to his mind while he acts, and of which he un- 
derstands the true meaning and intention. And they conclude 
from hence, that, in strict justice, the conduct of that trans- 
gressor cannot be looked upon as criminal, who is either igno- 
raBt of the law, or is in doubt about its true signification, or 
loses sight of it, through forgetfrdness, at the time that he vio- 
lates it. From these propositions they deduce the famous 
doctrine of probability and philosophical sin, that have cast an 
eternal reproach upon the schools of Jesuitism. Their adversa- 
ries behold these pernicious tenets with the utmost abhorrence, 
and assert, that neither ignorance nor forgetfiilness of the law, 
nor the doubts that may be entertained with respect to its sig- 
nification, will be admitted as sufficient to justify transgressors 
before the tribunal of God. This contest, about the main and 
fiindamental points of morality, has given rise to a great va- 
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riety of debates concerning the duties we owe to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves ; and produced two sects of moral 
doctors, whose animosities and divisions have miserably rent 
the Church of Rome in all parts of the world, and involved it 
in the greatest perplexities. The administration of the 
sacraments, especially those of penance and the eucharist, 
forms the fifth subject of controversy in the Church of Rome. 
The Jesuits and many other doctors are of opinion, that the 
salutary effects of the sacraments are produced by their Intrin- 
sic virtue and immediate operation upon the mind at the time 
they arc administered, and that consequently it requires but 
little preparation to receive them to edification and comfort, 
nor do they think that God requires a mind adorned with in- 
ward purity, and a heart animated with divine love, in order 
to the obtaining of the ends and purposes of these religious in- 
stitutions. And hence it is, that, according to their doctrine, 
the priests axe empowered to give immediate absolution to all 
such as confess their transgressions and crimes, and afterwards 
to admit them to the use of sacraments. 

But such sentiments are rejected with indignation by all 
those of the Romish communion who have the progress of 
vital and practical religion truly at heart. These look upon it 
as the duty of the Clergy to use the greatest diligence and 
assiduity in examining the characters, tempers, and actions of 
those who demand absolution and the use of the sacraments, be- 
fore they grant their requests ; since, in theii: sense of things the 
real benefit of these institutions can extend to those only, whose 
hearts are carefiilly purged firom the corruptions of iniquity, 
and filled with that divine love, that casteth out fear. Hence 
arose^ that famous dispute in the Church of Rome, couceming 
a frequent approach to the holy communion, which was car- 
ried on with such warmth in the last century, between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, with Arnold at the head of the 
latter, and has been renewed in later times, by the Jesuit 
Fichon, who thereby incurred the indignation of the greatest 
part of. the French Bishops. The fiequent celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, is one of the main duties which the Jesuits 
reconmiend with peculiar earnestness to those who are under 
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their spiritual direction, representing it as the most certain 
and infallible method of appeasing the Deity, and obtaining 
from him the entire remission of their sins and transgressions. 
This manner of proceeding, the Jansenists censure with their 
usual severity, and it is also condemned by many othef learned 
and pious divines of the Romish communion, who njoct 
that intrinsic virtue and efficient operation, that is attributed 
to the sacraments, and wisely maintain that the receiving 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, can be profitable to those 
only, whose minds are prepared by faith, repentance, and the 
love of God, for that solemn service. 

The SIXTH and last controversy, turns upon the proper me- 
thod of instructing Christians in the truths and precepts of 
religion. One part of the Romish doctors, who have the pro- 
gress of religion truly at heart, look upon it as expedient, and 
even necessary, to sow the seeds of divine truth in the mind, in 
the tender and flexible period of infancy, when it is most suscep- 
tible of good impressions, and to give it by degrees, accrmling 
to the measure of its capacity, a full and accurate knowledgf; 
of the doctrines and duties of religion. Others, who have a 
greater zeal for the interest of the Church, than the imimive- 
ment of its members, recommend a devout ignorance to such 
as submit to their direction, and think a Christian sufficiently 
instracted, when he has learned to yield a blind and unlimited 
obedience to the orders of the Church. The former arc of 
opimoD^ that nothing can be so profitable and instructive to 
ChiistianSy as the study of the Holy Bcriptures, and conse* 
qnently judge it bi^y expedient, that they should bo trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue of each country. The latter 
exclade the jieople from the satisfaction of c^msulting the 
sacred oracles of troth, and look upon all vemaenlar transla- 
tioDS of the Bible, as dangerous, and even of a pemicioiM 
tendency. They acccnrdin^y maintain, that it ought only to 
be pviblislied in a learned language, to prevent its instmctiofM 
Ihini beceming familiar to the moltitnrle. 71ie fr^rmer compose 
pious and instructive books to noorish a spirit of rWolion in 
the minds of Chrislians, to enlighti;^!, and ^Kspel their errom ; 
thejr iUnstiate and explain the public prayers, and the SfJemn 
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acts of religion in the language of the people, and eiLhort those 
who attend to their instructions, to peruse constantly these pious 
productions, in order to improve their knowledge, purify their 
affections, and to learn the method of worshipping the Deify, 
in a rational and acceptable manner. All this, however, is 
highly displeasing to the latter class of divmes, who are always 
apprehensive, that the blind obedience and implicit submis- 
sion of the people, will diminish in proportion as their views 
are enlarged, and their knowledge increased. 



CHAPTER XX. 



COUNCIL OP TRENT. 



When Paul, whose passion for aggrandizing his family 
increased as he advanced in years, and as he saw the dignity 
and power which they derived immediately from him becom- 
ing more precarious, found that he could not bring Charles to 
approve of his ambitious schemes, he ventured to grant his 
son Peter Lewis the investiture of Parma and Hacentia, though 
at the risk of incurring the displeasure of the Emperor. At a 
time when a great part of Europe inveighed openly against 
the corrupt manners and exorbitant power of Ecclesiastics, and 
when a Council was summoned to reform the disorders in the 
Church, this indecent grant of such a principality to a son, c£ 
whose illegitimate birth the Pope ought to have been ashamed, 
and whose licentious morals all good men detested, gave ge- 
neral offence. Some Cardinals, in the Imperial interest, re- 
monstrated agaiDst such an unbecoming ahenation of the 
patrimony of the Church. The Spanish Ambassador would 
not be present at the solemnity of his mfeoffinent, and upon 
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pfetdxt that these cities were part of the Milanese state, the 
£mperor peremptorily refused to confirm the Deed of Investi- 
ture: but both the £mper(»r and the Pope being intent upon 
ifine common object in Germany,they sacrificed their particular 
passions to that public cause, and suppressed the emotions of 
jealousy or resentment which were rising on this occasion, that 
they might jointly pursue what each deemed to be of greater 
importance. 

In the year 1542, the Pope assigned a Council to be held 
at Trent, in the month of November; he sent a Bull to the 
Emperor in Spain, and afterwards to the Kings, exhorting them 
to send their Ambassadors thither; he himself deputed thither 
three Cardinals in quality of Legates; and sent thither some 
Bishops also. But this convocation had not then any effect, 
by reason of the war that was carried on about the same time 
between King Francis I. and the Emperor. And this latter, 
seeing himself to have two wars upon his hands, that with 
France and the other with the Turks, made a new decree at 
Spires, by which he gave peace to the Protestants; but more 
than that, he ordained that they should make choice of some 
learned and well meaning persons, to draw up a foimulaiy of 
the Reformation; that the Princes should do the same; and 
that all those pieces beuig referred to the next Diet, they 
should there resolve, with a common consent, that which they 
should jtidge fit to be kept about the matter of religion, till the 
meeting of a CounciL This decree was made in the year 1544. 
But the Pope was so nettled at it, that he wrote to the Em- 
peiror in a very threatening style, complaining above all things 
of this, that he had not referred that which concerned religion 
to the Church of Rome, and that he had favoured those who 
were rebels to the Apostolic See. 

Some time after Francis and the Emperor made a peace ; 
^ad one of the articles of their agreement was, that they should 
defisnd the ancient religion, that they should employ their 
endedyours for the union of the Church, and the Reformation 
of the Court of Rome, that they should jointly demand of the 
Pope the calling of a Council, and that they should labour to 
cndidixe the Protestants. This obliged the Pope to prevent 
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them. lie, therefore, again assigned the Conncil to be held 
at Trent, the 15th day of March, 1545, and dispatched away 
his Legates thither; but at the same time he resolved to use 
all his endeavours to oblige the Emperor to turn his arms 
against the Protestants, to oppose them at the same time with 
the spiritual and temporal sword; or, rather, that the war 
might serve him for a pretence to elude the desired CoonciL 
For that purpose he made use of the ministry of his Nuncio, 
and afterwards of that of Cardinal Famese, whom he sent to 
the Emperor as his Legate, whose chief pretence was, the re- 
fusals which the Protestants had proposed anew against his 
Council. He made, therefore, very powerful solicitations to 
the Emperor by his Legate, with offers to aid him with men 
and money, and even to cause him to be assisted by the 
Princes of Italy; and the Emperor, who, on his side, was veiy 
glad to take this occasion to subdue Germany to himself, 
readily accepted of this proposition, so that a war was con- 
cluded between them ; but the determination was kept very se- 
cret till the time of execution. Notwithstanding, the better to 
cover this design, the Emperor appointed a conference of 
learned men to be held at Ratisbon, upon the subject of reli- 
gion, according to his last decree; but he did not fail to cite 
the Archbishop of Cologne, who had embraced the Reforma- 
tion, to appear before him, whom he afterwards excommu- 
nicated, and deprived of his Archbishoprick. And as for 
the conference at Ratisbon, which gave some jealousy to the 
Bishops who were already assembled at Trent, it was quickly 
after broken by the unjust conditions that some Monks, who 
were there as the commissioners of the Emperor, would impose 
on the Protestant divines. The Council was opened the 18th 
of December of the same year, 1545, with the accustomed 
solemnities, at Trent. The eyes of the Catholic States were 
now turned with much expectation towards an assembly, 
wliich all had considered as capable of applying an efiectoal 
remedy for the disorders of the Church when they first broke 
out; though many were afraid that it was now too late to hope 
for great benefit from it, when the malady, by being suffered 
to increase during twenty-eight years, had become inveterate, 
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and WES grown to such extreme violence. The Pope, hj his last 
Bull of Convocation, had appointed the first meeting to be 
held m March ; but his views and those of the Emperor w^re 
so different, that almost the whole year was spent in nego- 
eiations. Charles, who foresaw that the rigorous decrees of 
the Council against the Protestants would soon drive them, 
in self-defence, as well as fix>m resentment, to ^ome desperate 
extreme, laboured to put off its meeting until his warlike pre- 
parations were so far advanced that he might J3e in a condition 
to ^second its decisions by the force of his arms. The Pope, 
who had early sent to Trent the Legates who were to preside 
in his name, knowing to what contempt it would expose his 
authority, and what suspicions it would beget of his intentions 
if the Fathers of the Council should remain in a state of in- 
activily, when the Church was in such danger as to require 
their inmiediate and vigorous interposition, insisted either 
upon translating the Council to some city in Italy, or upon 
suspending altogether its proceedings at that juncture, or upon 
authorizing it to begin its deliberations immediately. The 
Emperor rejected the two former expedients, as equally offen- 
sive to the Germans of every denomination, but, finding it im- 
possible to elude the latter, he proposed that the Council 
should begin with reforming the disorders of the Church, 
before it proceeded to examine or define articles of faith. This 
was the very thing which the Court of Rome dreaded most, 
and which had prompted it to employ so many artifices in 
Older to prevent the meeting of such a dangerous judicatory. 
Ptol, though more compliant than some of his predecessors 
with regard to calling a Council, was no less jealous than they 
had been of its jurisdiction, and saw what matter of triumph 
such a method of proceeding would afford to the heretics; he 
apprehended consequences not only humbling but fatal to the 
Filial See, if the Council came to consider an inquest into 
abuses as their only business; or, if inferior Prelates were 
allowed to gratify their own envy and peevishness, by pre- 
scribing rules to those who were exalted above them in dignity 
and power. Without listening, therefore^ to this insidious 

A A 2 
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proposal of the Emperor, he inBtnicted his Legates to open 
the Council. 

The first session waA spent in matters of form. In a subse- 
quent one, it was agreed that the firaming a Confession of 
Faith, wherein should be contained all the articles which the 
Church required its members to believe, ought to be the first 
and principal business of the Council; but that, at the same 
time, due attention should be given to what was necessary 
towards the reformation of manners and disciplme. From 
this first symptom of the spirit with which the Council wai 
animated, from the high tone of authority which the Legates 
who presided in it assumed, and from the implicit deference 
with which most of the members followed their directions, the 
Protestants conjectiured, with ease, what decisions they might 
expect It astonished them, however, to see forty Prelates, 
for no greater number were yet assembled, assume authority 
as the representatives of the Universal Church, and proceed to 
determine the most important points of doctrine in its name. 
Sensible of this indecency, as well as of the ridicule with 
which it might be attended, the Coimcil advanced slowly in 
its dehberations, and all its proceedings were for some tune 
languishing and feeble. As soon as the Confederates of 
Smalkalde received information of the opening of the Council, 
they published a long manifesto, containing a renewal of their 
protest against its meeting, together with the reasons which 
induced ihem to decline its jurisdiction. The Pope and 
£mperor, on iheir part, were so little solicitous to quicken or 
add vigour to its operations, as plainly discovered that some 
object of greater importance occupied and interested them. 

The Protestants were not inattentive or unconcerned spec- 
tators of the motions of the sovereign Pontiff and of Charles, 
and the intelligence which they daily received of the machina- 
tions carrying on against them, gave countenance to their sus- 
picions. The King of England, and the merchants of Augs- 
berg, acting on advice received from Italy, warned them that 
a dangerous confederacy againt the Protestant cause was form- 
ing between the Pope and the Emperor. The orders issued 
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by Charles for raising troops in the Low Countries still furth«r 
.corroborating all that their own jealousy or observation led 
ihem to apprehend, the deputies of the Smalkaldic Confederates 
met at Franckfort, and communications were forthwith made 
to the Emperor, who, with his usual dissimulation, endeavoured 
to amuse and deceive the Protestants. A Diet, held at Ratis- 
bon, only tended still further to discover the meanness, deceit, 
and tyranny, which characterized the Emperor's conduct, 
which was, in the highest degree, offensive to every sentiment 
of honour and justice.* 

As the Pope advanced in years, he grew more strongly at- 
tached to his family, and more jealous of his authority; but in 
the midst of the schemes for the aggrandizement of the latter, 
he died, A. D. 1549, in the eighty-second year of his age, and 
after he had held the Roman See more than fifteen years. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

JULIUS III. COUNCIL OF TRENT. 

As Paid's death had been long expected, there was an ex- 
traordinary concourse of Cardinals at Rome; and the various 
competitors having had time to form their parties, and to con- 
cert their measures, their ambition and intrigues protracted 
die conclave to a great length. The Imperial and French 
fiu^tions strove, with emulation, to promote one of their own 
number, and had, by turns, the prospect of success. But as 

^ For what events more immediately refer to the Reformation, the Reader 
U referred back to the former part of the Volamc, where they will be found Jn 
a continnoas narrative— they are here omitted to avoid repetition.. 
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Paul, during a long Pontificate, had raised many to the purple, 
and those chiefly persons of eminent abilities, as weU as 
zealously devoted to his family, Cardinal Famese had the 
command of a powerful and miited squadron, by whose address 
and firmness he exalted to the Papal Throne the Cardinal (fi 
Monte, whom Paul had employed as his principal Legate in 
the Council of Trent, and trusted with his most secret inten- 
tions,* and who assumed the name of Julius III. In order to 
express his gratitude towards his benefactor, the first act of his 
administration was to put Octavio Famese in possession of 
Parma. When the injury which he did to the Holy See, by 
alienating a territory of such value, waa mentioned by some of 
the Cardinals, he briskly replied, " that he would rather be a 
poor Pope, with the reputation of a gentleman, than a rich 
one with the infamy of having forgotton the obligations con- 
ferred upon him, and the promises he had made." But all 
the lustre of this candour or generosity, he quickly efiaced by 
an action most shockingly indecent. According to an ancient 
and established practice, every Pope, upon his election, con- 
siders it as his privilege to bestow on whom he pleases the 
. Cardinal's hat, which falls to be disposed of by his ovm eleva- 
tion to the triple crown. Julius, to the astonishment of the 
sacred College, conferred this mark of distinction, together 
with ample ecclesiastical revenues, and the right of bearing 
his arms, upon one Innocent, a youth of sixteen, bom of ob- 
scure parents, and known by the name of the ape^ fix)m his 
having been trusted with the care of an animal of that species 
in the Cardinal di Monte's family.f Such a prostitution of 

* Cardinal Pole was elected Pope at one time during this conclave, bat as 
it was in the night, he desired the Cardinals to defer the declaration of their 
choice till next morning. When day came they had changed their minds. 

That year was the year of Jnbilee, and many thousand pilgrims had assem- 
bled at Rome, expecting to receive pardon and remission of their sins fnnnthe 
Pope. They waited till the election of Julius, which did not take place till 
February 23d, 1550, when he opened the gate in St. Peter's Church, with the 
ceremonies usual in the Jubilee year, and bestovf^ed the expected pardon upon 
the assembled multitude. Au indulgence of 100 years was granted to all pre- 
sent at his election. 

f t When Julius was reproached by the Cardinals for introducing so unwortby 
a member into the Sacred College; a person who had neither leamiog, nor 
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the highest dignity in the Church would have given offence 
even in those dark periods, when the credulous superstition of 
the people emboldened Ecclesiastics to venture on the most 
flagrant violations of decorum. But, in an enlightened age, 
when, by the progress of knowledge and philosophy, the ob- 
ligations of duty and decency were better imderstood, when a 
blind veneration for the Pontifical character was every where 
abated, and one half of Christendom in open rebeUion against 
the Papal See, this action was viewed with horror. Eome 
was immediately filled with libels and pasquinades, which im- 
puted the Pope's extravagant regard for such an unworthy 
object to the most criminal passions. The Protestants ex- 
claimed against the absurdity of supposing that the infallible 
spirit of divine truth could dwell in a breast so impure, and 
called more loudly than ever, and with greater appearance of 
^justice, for the immediate and thorough reformation of a 
Church, the head of which was a disgrace to the Christian 
name. The rest of the Pope's conduct was of a piece with 
this first specimen of his dispositions. Having now reached 
the isummit of Ecclesiastical ambition, he seemed eager to 
indemnify himself by an unrestrained indulgence of his desires, 
lor the self-denial or dissimulation which he had thought it 
prudent to practice, while in a subordinate station. He be- 
came careless to so great a degree of all serious business, that 
he could seldom be brought to attend to it, but in cases of ex- 
treme necessity; and giving himself up to amusements and 
dissipation of every kind, he imitated the luxurious elegance 
of Leo rather than the severe virtue of Adrian, the latter of 
wfiich it was necessary to display in contending with men who 

Yirtiiey nor merit, of any kind, he impadently replied by sukint; them. '' what 
merit or yirtne they had found in him, that could induce them to place him 
(JnlinB) in the Papal chair. 

HaTin^ one day ordered a cold peacock for his supper, and not perceirinj^ 
it oo the table, he expressed his anj^r in most horrid blasphemy. One of bis 
Ofdinala remonstrating with his Holiness on the violence of his passion, his 
reply was, '' if God coold be so very angry about an apple, as to torn our first 
Fatfier oat of Paradise, why should it not be lawful for me, who am His Vicar^ 
to be in a passion for a peacock, since a peacock is much tnoro, than an apple :** 
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derired great credit from th« rigid and austere manners of thwi 
teachers. 

For his soul, Julius felt, indeed, so little, and for his body 
so much concern, that his biographer, the Catholic Monk 
Panvinio, is forced to declare, ^^that he was more given to 
enjoy himself than to govern his states; and gave his whole 
care and attention to a villa which he built for his own plea- 
sure, a short way from the Porta del Popolo, and which 
seemed to have turned his head. In that villa, being now 
near seventy, he spent the whole time of his Pontificate, to the 
great detriment and great danger of Rome, and of Christen- 
dom, in banqueting and pleasure, instead of attending to the 
cares of government and other most important business." He 
was, besides, one of those successors of St. Peter who have 
held their own office very cheap. " He was, also, says 
Panvinio, found guilty on another point; for, not knowing or 
understanding the great power and supreme dignify which he 
possessed, he used wiih Ught and vain words often to degrade 
his own majesty, not without raising shame in those who 
heard him." His extraordinary affection for Innocentio, a 
youth of Placentia, whose parents were unknown, was a sub- 
ject of sport and satire to the Romans, especially when the 
first act of his Pontificate was to heap preferment on that 
favourite, induce his own brother to adopt him, and, thus 
qualified, to make him a Cardinal. The whole transaction is 
related by Sarpi, and alluded to by Panvinio. At four times 
he created about twenty Cardinals, among whom there were 
many persons rather dignified and learned; some others, firom 
a frequent desire of pleasing himself, were such as all the 
world holds imworthy of that great dignity. By what means 
this holi/ man obtained the Popedom, the same writer, strong 
in the Roman faith that no personal depravity can invalidate 
the supernatural privileges of the Bishop of Rome, hesitates 
not in part to expose, by mentioning the bribe which chiefly 
contributed to change Giovanni Maria de Monte, into Pope 
Julius III. It was the cession of the city of Parma to Octavio 
Famesc, the grandson of the late Pope, whose brother, 
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tlie CardiTia] AUeaiaiidro Famese, engaged, on that conditioni 
to manage the election. The sanguinary war, and more aan- 
gninaiy treatment of the unhappy people of Parma, which 
jurose from this infamous transaction, are well known to the 
leaders of Italian history. Such was the Head of the Church 
at Trent. He was well known there as the chief instrument 
of Paul III., where he acted as his Legate, and it was 
he who managed the scandalous removal of the Pope's own 
Bishops from Trent to Bologna, whom the Court of Rome had 
the impudence still to caQ the General Council. 

With a view to the termination of all opposition between 
him and the Emperor, Julius transferred the Council back to 
Trent But in the Bull which he published he declared that 
it belonged to him to rule and guide the Council; that he re- 
mitted it to be followed and continued, in the same state in 
which it was when it was broken off; and that he would send 
his Legates thither to preside in his place, in case he could 
not come thither himself in person. These causes nettled the 
Protestants, so that seeing themselves pressed by the Emperor 
to submit themselves to the Council, they freely declared to 
him that they could not do it, otherwise than upon these con* 
ditions, to wit, ^^ That they should begin to treat of matters all 
anew, without having regard to that which had already been 
done; that their divines should be received, and have a de» 
liberate voice; that the Pope should not pretend to preside, 
but that he should submit himself to it; and in fine, that he 
should absolve the Bishops from the oath by which thoy wore 
jtied to him, and that without that they could not hold it to be 
a free Council." Notwithstanding this declaration, tlie Em* 
peror made his decree, by which he ordained tliat they should 
submit themselves to the Council, promising on his part that 
he would give safe-conduct to all the world trj com($ tli]thc;r, 
and to propose there all that they should jmlge necessary for 
the good of the Church, and the salvation rjf souls; and that 
he would give orders that all things should be treated and dc* 
termined in a holy and Christian manner, according to the 
Holy Scripture, and the doctrine of the fathers; and that the 
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aiate of the Church should be refonned there, and fidse doc* 
trines and errors should be taken away. 

Thus the CouncU of Trent wa« continued, to which place the 
Pope sent his Legate and two Nuncios to preside in his name, 
with orders to begin the session on the 1st day of May, 1551, 
which was yet nevertheless prorogued to the 1st of September 
following. The Elector of Saxony and the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, both Protestants, with some Imperial cities, resolved to 
send their deputies thither, and made them demand of the 
Emperor's Ambassador a letter of safe-conduct, in the same 
form that the Council of Basil had given it to the Bohemians, 
with an intermission till their divines should be arrived. This 
demand was not without some difficulty; but the question 
having been agitated at Rome, they thought good to agree 
that they should have a safe-conduct in general terms, without 
delaying upon that account the decision of the chief matters; 
and before the expediting of this safe-conduct, they had de- 
termined the principal points touching the Eucharist, viz. 
transubstantiation, the real presence, the adoration of the host, 
the concomitance, the custom of the Fete Dieu, the reservation 
of the Sacrament, and the necessity of auricular confession 
before the commmiion. They agreed only with the Ambas- 
sador of the Emperor, that they should delay the decision of 
these four questions; Whether it was necessary to salvation, 
that all should receive the Sacrament in both kinds? Whether 
he that received in one, took less than he that received in both? 
Whether the Church was in an error, when she ordained that 
the Priests only should receive in both? Whether the eucharist 
ought always to be given to little children? which was already 
a mere fallacy, as if the Protestants had nothing to propose 
but only about those four questions. 

When the Protestant deputies were arrived, they openly 
complained of the form of safe-conduct, and they demanded 
one in form of that of Basil to the Bohemians ; but they were re- 
fused. They demanded that they might be heard in full Council, 
but they would not; and they obtained with great difficulty 
to be heard in a congregation in the house of the Legate. In 
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the congregation they demanded, on behalf of their masteiv^ 
Ist, Thaf the article of the superiority of the Council aboro 
the Pope, decided in the Councils of Constance and Basil, 
might be laid down for a foundation. 2nd, That the Pope, 
since he was a party in this affair, should not preside in the 
Council, but that he should submit to it both himself and his 
See, to be judged there. 3rd, That he should for this effect 
absolve the Bishops of the oaths that he had given them. 
4th, That aU matters which had been already decided, should 
be judged of again, after their divines had been heard, since 
ihey could not till then have come to the Council, not having 
liad safe-conduct. 5th, That they should defer all judgment 
till they came. 6th, That they should judge according to the 
word of God, and the common belief of all Christian nations. 
But the Prelates would not hear these propositions, and the 
liegate^ who consulted the Pope upon all matters, and more es- 
pecially upon these, had already thus vehementiy explained 
himself, " that they had much rather lose their lives, than 
relax any thing of the authority of the Holy See." Some days 
after, the divines of Wirtemberg and those of Strasburg arrived 
at Trent, and presented their confession, demanding that it 
should be examined, and offering themselves to explain and 
defend it; but this was to no purpose; for the Pope had ex- 
pressly forbidden his Legate to permit that they should enter 
upon any puUic conference, either viva voce or by writing, in 
the matters of religion. Thus things were canied on in this 
Council. 

But while affairs were managed after this manner, the Pope, 
who for some time before had been discontented with the Empe- 
ror, had made his treaty with King Henry II. ; and the King, on 
his side, had also very secretiy treated with Maurice, the Elector 
of Saxony, for the liberty of Germany, so that matters were all 
on a sudden ready for a war; and the. news being come to 
Trent, the Pope presentiy separated the assembly, giving orders 
to his Nuncio to give notice of it every where, and to suspend 
the Council till another time. This war freed Germany from 
its slavery under Charles; he was forced to set all the Princes 
at. liberty whom he kept prisoner; and, in fine, to make the 
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peajce which was concluded at Passau, the last day of July, 
1552. By this peace it was concluded, that the Empeior 
should call, within six months, the General Assembly (rf the 
Empire, there to provide means for the accommodating of the 
differences of religion, and that, notwithstanding, no person 
should be disquieted upon that occasion; and thus the Interim 
of the Emperor was abolished. 

Julius, by abandoning himself to pleasures and amusements, 
no less unbecoming his age than his character, having con- 
tracted such habits of dissipation that any serious occupation, 
especially if attended with difficulty, became an intolerable 
burden to him, had long resisted the solicitations of his nephew 
to hold a Consistory, because he expected there a violent op- 
position to his schemes in favour of that young man. But 
when all the pretexts which he could invent for eluding this 
request were exhausted, and, at the same time, his indolent 
aversion to business continued to grow upon him, he feigned in- 
disposition rather than yield to his nephew^s importunity; and 
that he ought ^ve the deceit a greater colour of probability, 
he not only confined himself to his apartment, but changed 
his usual diet and manner of life. By persisting too long in 
acting this ridiculous part, he contracted a real disease of which 
he died in a few days, leaving his infamous minion the Car- 
dinal de Monte to bear his name, and to disgrace the dignity 
which he had conferred upon him. His death, in 1555, was 
lamented by none, although he had then held the Papal See 
about five years. 

Marcellus Cervino, Cardinal of Santo Croce, being elected 
Pope in room of Julius, he, in imitation of Adrian, did not 
change his name on being exalted to the Papal Chair. As he 
equalled that Pontiff in purity of intention, while he excelled 
him much in the arts of government, and still more in know- 
ledge of the state and genius of the Papal Court, as he had 
capacity to discern what reformation it needed, as well as what 
it could bear; such regulations were expected fi-om his virtue 
and vdsdom, as would have removed many of its grossest and 
most flagrant corruptions, and have contributed towards recon- 
ciling to the Church such as, from indignation at these enor- 
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mitiei, had abandoned its communion. Too good for hig age 
and station, corrupted and abandoned as both had now be* 
come, he resolyed, unlike other Pontiffs, not to pervert his 
sacred office to the aggrandizement of his family; and there^ 
fore immediately wrote to his brother that neither he nor any 
of his family should come to Rome. But this excellent Pontiff 
was only shewn to the Church and then snatched away. The 
confinement in the Conclave had impaired his health;^ and the 
fatigue of tedious ceremonies upon his accession, together with 
too intense and conscientious application of mind to the 
schemes of improvement which he meditated, exhausted so 
entirely the vigour of his feeble constitution, that he sickened 
on the twelfth, and died on the twentieth day, after his elec- 
tion, April 30th, 1555. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE INQUISITION. 

Cardinal Caraffa, who took the name of Paul IV., was 
the next occupant of the Papal Chair. The Roman Courtiers, 
firom the known austerity of his character, anticipated a severe 
and violent Pontificate. Paul, however, commenced his career 
\^y ordering his coronation to be conducted with greater pomp 
and magnificence than usual; and whei;i he was a$ked in what 
ipanner he chose to Uve, he haughtily replied, " as becomes a 
great Prince." He used great pomp in his first consistoiy, 
when he gave audience to the Ambassadors of Mary, Queen of 
England, who came to tender her obedience to the Papal See, 
on which occasion he gave the title of a Kingdom to Ireland. 

He maintained with undimioished rigour the pretensions of 
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the Church of Rome. When, in 1558, Sir Edward Kam 
notified the accession of Elizabeth to the English throne, lie 
answered that " England was held in fee of the Apostolic See; 
that the Queen, being illegitimate, could not succeed; that 
she was presumptuous in assuming the crown without his con*^ 
sent; but that if she renounced her pretensions, and submitted 
her case entirely to him, he would do every thing that could 
be done consistently by the Apostolic See.'' He never talked, 
says Father Paul, ^^ with Ambassadors, without thundering in 
their ears, that he was superior to all Princes, that he could 
admit none of them on a footing of familiarity with himself 
that it was in his power to change kingdoms, and that he was 
the successor of those who deposed Kings and Emperors.*' 

In furtherance of these views, he made an ordinance which 
he caused all the Cardinals to sign, by which he renewed aU 
the censures and punishments denounced by his predecessors 
against the heretics, and declared that all the Prelates, 
Princes, Kings and Emperors, fallen into heresy, ought to be 
held fallen firom and deprived of all their benefices, estates, 
kingdoms, or empires, without any other declaration ; that 
they could not be re-established by any authority, not even by 
that of the ApostoUc See; and that their goods should be 
given to the first possessor. He quarrelled at the same time 
with Ferdinand, maintaining that the resignation of Charles 
in his favour, could not be done but by his hands ; and that 
in that case, it belonged to him to make whom he should 
please Emperor. Notwithstanding, two things fell out, that 
gave him a great deal of grief; the one, that Mary Queen of 
England being dead, Elizabeth succeeded her ; and that the 
Emperor Ferdinand, having proposed to the Protestants in the 
Diet of Augsburg, which was held in the month of February, 
1559, to seek and put an end to the differences of religion, by 
the way of a Council, the Protestants had declared to him, as 
they had often done, that they could have no hopes of any 
accommodation by the way of a Council of the Pope's. That 
they would submit themselves to a fi-ee, general, and Chris- 
tian Coimcil, not called by the Pope, but by the Emperor and 
Christian Kings, where the Pope should hold his place, not 
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as president and master, but as a party, and submit himself to 
the judgment of the Council. That for this end, it was neces- 
sary that the Pope should release them of the oath by which 
he held all the Prelates bound to his See, to the end that the 
Plrelates and Divines there might give their opinion freely^ 
and that all should be judged by the word of God alone, and 
not by the Roman constitutions, and their pretended tradi- 
tions. That it was just, that their Divines should be heard, 
and that they might declare their opinion in the decision of 
those differences, and by consequence, all the acts and all the 
decrees made at Trent remaining as not made, that they 
should treat the things anew. That with these conditions 
they consented with all their hearts, and submitted themselves 
to a Council, but not otherwise. So that the Emperor, seeing 
well that the Pope and his Court would never agree to those 
conditions, nor consent to any Council, at least, unless they 
should* be masters of it, further confirmed by the treaty of 
Passau, and settled the peace of Germany, about the matter 
of religion, leaving to every one the liberty of his own con- 
science. This mortally wounded the Pope, but elsewhere he 
comforted himself with hearing that his solicitations with the 
other Princes, to continue the rooting out of the heretics by 
fire and sword, and every where all the rigours of punishment 
had'a very great effect in France, in Spain, and in the Low 
Countries. 

Paul, from the beginning of his Papacy, turned all his 
thoughte to avoid the Council, and to make the rigours of the 
Inquisition to rule in all places, saying, ^' That this was t}ie 
only means to destroy heresy, and the only fort of the Apos- 
toKc See." 

The erection of that extraordinary Court, '^ The Inquisi- 
tion," is indeed, uniformly ascribed to Dominic, a man of the 
most blood-thirsty disposition, and whose deeds of cmelty 
may not unjustly be compared with those of the infamous 
Nero. Donunic was bom at the village of Cabaroga in Spain, 
in the year 1170. Previous to his birth, his mother Joanna 
i» said to hare dreamed that she was with child of a pop, 
canying in its mouth a lighted torch } that after its birth, it 
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put ihe world in an uproar, by its fierce barkings ; and) at* 
length, set it on fire by the torch which it carried in its mouth. 
His followers have interpreted this dream of his doctrine, by 
which he enlightened the world ; while others with more rea- 
son, think that the torch was an emblem of that fire and fag- 
got, by which an infinite multitude of persons were burnt to 
ashes. Dominic was educated for the priesthood, and grew 
up the most fiery, and the most bloody of mortals. Before his 
time, every Bishop was a sort of Inquisitor in his own Diocese, 
but Dominic contrived to incorporate a body of men, indepen- 
dent of every human being except the Pope, for the express 
purpose of ensnaring and destroying Christians. 

Posterity will scarcely beUeve, that this enemy of mankind, 
after forming a race like himself, first called preaching, and 
then, Dominican friars, died in his bed, was canonized for a 
saint, worshipped as a divinity, and proposed as a model of 
piety and virtue, to succeeding generations. 

The growth of the Inquisition was very gradual, and not a 
few obstacles had to be surmounted previous to its complete 
establishment in the difierent Popish countries of Europe. 
Two objections, in particular, were raised against its erection: 
the one, that it was an encroachment on the authority of the 
Bishop of the place ; the other, that it deprived the civil 
magistrate of the trial and punishment of heretics; a privilege 
which he formerly enjoyed. To remove the first of these dif- 
ficulties, the Pope appointed the Bishop of the place to act in 
concert with the Inquisitor ; this, however, was but a name, 
the Inquisitor having the sole power lodged in his hands. To 
remedy the second, the civil magistrate was allowed to ap- 
point the subordinate officers, and to inflict the legal, punish- 
ment, after trial and condemnation by the Inquisitors. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the people to this novel 
tribunal, the Popes, aided by the Sovereigns of Europe, not 
only obtained its erection, but additional authority to the 
Inquisitors. These, hitherto unprecedented, judges, ware 
soon afterwards empowered as the representatives of the Pope, 
to sit and pronounce sentence on those whom they stigmatized 
by the name of heretics. Their efforts were greatly assisted 
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by Frederick II. King of the Romans, who, in 1224, iBSUod 
no fewer than four edicts against heresy, addressed ^' to his 
beloved princes, the venerable archbishops, bishops, and other 
prelates of the Church, to the dukes, marquisses, earls, barons^ 
govemcHTS, judges, ministers, and all other his faithful subjects 
throughout the empire :" in these edicts, ^^ he takes ilie Inqui- 
sitors under his protection, imposes on obstinate heretics the 
punishment of being burned to death, and of perpetual impri* 
sonment on the penitent, committing the cognizance of the 
crime to the ecclesiastical, and the condemnation of the crimi- 
nals, as well as the infliction of the punishment, to the secular 
judges. 

The " Holy Office" soon extended its authority, and en- 
larged the number of its tiibunals, in almost every kingdom of 
Europe, where any were suspected of heresy. 

The Inquisitors are persons delegated by the Pope to inquire 
concerning all heresies, and to judge and punish heretics. 
Crenerally speaking, no one can be deputed to this office who 
is not forty years old. But if a person is remarkable for know- 
ledge and prudence, he may, in Spain and Portugal, be created 
Inquisitor sooner. This office is accounted of so great dignity 
in the Church of Rome, that the title of ^^ Most Reverend" 
is given to the Inquisitors as well as the Bishops. 

Their privileges are many and great. They can excommuni- 
cate, suspend, and interdict. None excommunicated by them 
can be absolved, without command of the Pope, exce[>t in the 
article of death. They may apprehend heretics, though they 
take sanctnary in churches ; and make statutes, and increai^e 
the pamshments against them. They can grant indulgences 
of twenty or forty days, and give full pardon of sins to all their 
officers who died in their service; and have themselves granted 
a pknaxy indulgence in life and death. Whosoever shall da« 
mage the effects of the Inquisitor, or his officer, or shall kill, 
strike, or beat any one of them, is to be immediately delivered 
over to die secular court. They are freed from serving all 
offices. They are to have lodgings, provisions, and other ne* 
ce»aiies provided for them. They may proceed against all 
persons whatsoever, lew excepted ; against tiisbops, priests, 
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ahcl friars, and every order of laymen, even princes and kingiu 
The Inquisitors may also compel the governors of cities to 
swear that they will defend the Church against heretics, and 
will extirpate with all their power, from their governments, all 
who are noted for heretics by the Church. They may also 
command all secular magistrates to seize and keep in custody 
all heretics, and to carry them wheresoever they order. And 
for the better apprehending of heretics, the Inquisitors may go 
with an armed attendance, and bear arms themselves. They 
may compel witnesses to give evidence by fines, pledges, ex- 
communication, or torture. They have also power to excom- 
municate all lay persons disputing about the faith, publicly or 
privately ; and those who do not discover heretics, by them- 
selves or other persons. And finally, they may condemn and 
prohibit all heretical books, and all books suspected of heresy, 
or containing propositions that are erroneous, or that differ from 
the Catholic faith. 

The Inquisitor may also appoint a Vicar General over his 
whole province, with a power of proceeding to a definitive 
sentence on the impenitent and relapsed; and of receiving in- 
formations and accusations against any persons ; and of citing, 
arresting, and putting in irons, witnesses and criminals, and of 
administering the question or torture; and, in general, of 
doing every thing which the Inquisitor himself, if present, 
could do. 

The first Inquisitors had no fixed salary : the Holy Office was 
founded on devotion and zeal for the faith ; its members were 
almost all monks, who had made a vow of poverty, and the 
priests who were associated in their labour were generally ca- 
nons, or were provided with benefices. But when the Inquisitors 
began to make journeys, accompanied by recorders, alguazils, 
and an armed force, the Pope decreed that all their expenses 
should be defrayed by the Bishops, on the pretence that the 
Inquisitors laboured for the destruction of heresy in their dio- 
ceses. The expenses of the Inquisition were afterwards 
defrayed by the fines and confiscation of the condenmed here- 
tics: these resources were the only funds of the Holy Office, it 
never having possessed any fixed revenue. 
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No sooner was an Inquisitor appointed by the Koman Pon* 
tiif, than the magistrates of the place were commanded to arrest 
all persons suspected of heresy, to furnish the Inquisitor and 
his attendants with lodgings, and to protect them from every 
insult One of the first acts of the Inquisitor was to publish " 
an order, requiring all heretics voluntarily to confess themselves 
to be such, and promising them absolution, accompanied by a 
slight penance, provided their confession was made within a 
stated period. Those who were accused, and did not appear 
within the time prescribed, were shortly afterwards arrested 
and lodged in the Inquisition. The examination of the ac- 
cused person soon followed, and his answers were compared 
with the testimonies of the informer and witnesses against him. 

When an accused person denied all the charges, he was 
furnished with a copy of the process, but the names of the ac- 
cuser and witnesses were carefiilly concealed. In the event of 
his still denying the charges, notwithstanding he was convicted, 
or strongly suspected, he was tortured to make him confess his 
heresies. If the crime imputed to the accused was not proved, 
he was acquitted, but still the name of his accuser was with- 
held. 

The mode of procedure, fi*om the first denimciation of the 
suspected victim, to the close of the proceedings, is as follows : — 
The first step is the apprehension of the person accused. 
This is given in charge to the high bailiff, who executes his 
commission by carrying with him a competent number of 
officers, taking the precaution to surprise the unhappy victim; 
which is generally done at night Not the slightest hint of 
insecurity is given, not a suspicion is breathed, till, about mid- 
night, a band of monsters calmly approach the residence of 
the accused, and demand an entrance. To the question, " In 
whose name is this required ?" the answer is, " The Holy 
Office." " The thunderbolt launched from the black and angry 
doud," says Puigbrach, " strikes not with such alarm as the 
sound of, * Deliver yourself up a prisoner to the Inquisition.* 
Astonished and trembling, the unwary citizen hears the dismal 
voice ; a thousand different affections at once seize upon his 
panic-struck frame ; he remains perplexed and motionless; his 
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life is in danger, — ^hisdeserted wife and orphan children, — eter- 
nal infamy, the only patrimony that now awaits his bereft family, 
— are all ideas which rush upon his mind : he is at once agitated 
by an agony of dilemma and despair. The burning tear 
scarcely glistens on his livid cheek, the accents of woe die on 
his lips ; and amidst the alarm and desolation of his family, and 
the confusion and pity of his neighbours, he is borne away to 
dungeons, whose damp and bare walls can alone witness the 
anguish of his mind." 

" Here," continues the same writer, " was usually confined 
the father of a family; perhaps, his amiable wife or tender 
daughter, the exemplary priest, or peaceful scholar ; and in 
the meantime his hoi^se was bathed in tears, and filled with 
desolation. Venerable matrons aud timid damsels* have been 
hurried firom their homes, and, ignorant of the cause of their 
misfortune, have awakened from the fi-enzy of the brain, and 
found themselves here, alone and helpless, in a solitary ceD. 
Here the manly youth torn fi-om his bewailing kindred, and 
often wrested firom one still more endearing, pines, amidst 
damp seclusion and chill despair, and vainly invokes the 
names of objects which so lately thrilled him with pleasure. 
The dripping vaults re-echo the sighs of the aged father, no 
longer encircled by the fond endearments of a numerous pro- 
geny ; all, in short, are condemned to drag on existence amidst 
a death-like silence, and, as it were, immured from the sight of 
their weeping relatives." 

The prisoners are confined in separate cells, which are not 
only small, but contain no furniture, except a wooden bedstead, 
a table, one chair, and sometimes none. There are usually 
two rows of cells built over each other : the upper rows are 

* If women are imprisoned, they must each of them have, according to their 
rank, one honest woman, at least, for a companion, who, to prevent snspicion, 
must never be absent from her. This companion must be elderly, of a good 
life, pious, and devoted to Popery. Sometimes females are lodged in the con- 
vents of Nuns: when this is tlie case, the Abbess or Prioress is to admit none 
to discourse with the prisoner, without express permission from the Inquisitor. 
In all cases of importance, however, the female prisoner is lodged in the jail of 
the Inquisitor. 
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lighted by means of a small iron grate, and the lower are per- 
fectly dark. In each cell there are placed two pots of water, 
one to wash in, the other to drink* The under rows of cells are 
appropriated for heretics, where, in solitude and silence, they 
never see a human being except their keeper. Thus persons the 
most nearly related to each other may be confined in conti- 
guous cells without knowing it ; and the merciless turnkeys 
are constantly on the watch to prevent the utterance of any 
sound, lest it should occasion the discovery of some secret. 
If a person bemoans himself, or bewails his misfortune, or 
prays to God, with an audible voice, he is instantly silenced. 

Scarcely recovered from the surprise caused by his arrest, 
and appalled by the contrast his imagination forms of the many 
and secret steps previously taken, compared with the state of 
security in which he lately lived, from that moment the pri- 
soner begins to despair : hopeless and dismayed, he already 
beholds the torment that awaits him : bewildered, as in the 
mazes of a labyrinth, wherever he turns his eyes some fresh 
object increases his pain, and adds to his anguish. Under the 
undoubted supposition that, in this abode of wretchedness, the 
appearances of the most officious charity conceal designs of the 
most insidious cruelty, he beholds no one who is not an enemy, 
and hears nothing that is not directed to his ruin. 

When the prisoner is brought before his judge, the place 
where he appears is called the Table of the Holy Office. At 
the farther end of it there is placed a crucifix, raised up almost 
as high as the ceiling. In the middle of the room there is a 
table. At that end which is nearest the crucifix, sits the 
secretary or notary of the Inquisition. The criminal is brought 
in by the beadle, with his head, arms, and feet naked, and is 
followed by one of the keepers. When they come to the Cham- 
ber of Audience, the beadle enters first, makes a profound re- 
verence before the Inquisitor, and then withdraws. After this, 
the criminal enters alone, and is ordered to sit down on a 
bench at the other end of the table, over against the secretary. 
The Inquisitor sits on his right hand. On the table near the 
criminal lies a missal, or book of the Gospels, and he is or- 
dered to lay his hand on one of them, and to swear that he will 
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declare the truth, and keep secrecy. After taking this: oaih, of 
declaring the truth both of himself and others, the Inqmsitor 
interrogates him of divers matters : as, whether he knows why 
he was taken up, or hath been informed of it by any one or 
more persons ; where, when, and how he was apprehended. 
If he says that he knows nothing of it, he is asked whether he 
cannot guess at the reason ; whether he knows in what prisons 
he is detained, and upon what account men are imprisoned 
there. If he says he cannot guess at the cause of his impri- 
sonment, but knows that he is in the prisons of the Holy Office, 
where heretics and persons suspected of heresy are confined, 
he is told, that since he knows persons are confined there for 
their profanation of religion, he ought to conclude ^lat he also 
is confined for the same reason ; and must therefore declare 
what he believes to be the cause of his own apprehension and 
confinement in the prisons of the Holy Office. If he says he 
cannot imagine what it should be, before he is asked any* other 
questions, he receives a gentle admonition, and is put inf mind 
of the lenity of the Holy Office towards those who confess with- 
out forcing, and of the rigoinr of justice used towards those 
who are obstinate. They also compare other tribunals with 
the Holy Office, and remind him, that in others the con- 
fession of the crime draws after it immediate punishment, 
but that in the court of the Inquisition, those who confess and 
are penitent, are treated with greater gentleness. After this, 
he is admonished in writing, and told, that the ministers of 
the Holy Office never take up any one, nor are used to appre- 
hend any one, without a just cause, and that therefore they 
earnestly beseech, and command, and enjoin him exactly to 
recollect and diligently to consider his actions, to examine his 
conscience, and purge it firom all those offences and errors it 
labours under, and for which he is informed against. After 
this he is asked, what race he is of; w^ho were his pa- 
rents and ancestors; and (especially if he be the descend- 
ant of a Jew, Mahometan, or Sectary) whether any one 
of them was at any time taken up by the Holy Office 
and enjoined penance. He is then questioned as to where 
he was brought lip ; in what places he hath dwelt ; 
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whether he ever changed his country ; why he did so, and 
went into another place; with whom he conversed in the 
aforesaid places; who were his friends, and with whom he waj» 
intimate; whether he ever conversed with any of his acquaint- 
ance about matters of religion, or heard ihem speak about 
religion ; in what place, and when, and how often, and of 
what matters they conversed. He is moreover asked of 
what profession he is, and what employment of life he fol- 
lows; whether he be rich or poor; what returns he hath, and 
what are the expenses of his living. Then he is commanded 
to give an account of his life, and to declare what he has done 
from his childhood even to this time. And that he may de- 
clare all this, he is asked in what places or cities he studied, 
a^d what studies he followed; who were his masters, (whose 
names he must tell,) what arts he learnt, what books he hath 
had and read, and whether he hath now any books treating of 
religion, and what; whether he hath ever been examined 
and cited, or sued, or processed before any other tribunal, or 
the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition, and for what causes; and 
whether he was absolved or condemned, by what judge, and 
in what year; whether he was ever excommunicated, and 
for what cause ; whether he was afterwards absolved or con- 
demned, and for what reason ; whether he haih every year 
sacramentally confessed his sins, how often, and in what church. 
Then he is commanded to give the names of his confessors, 
and of those from whom he hath received the eucharist, 
especially for the ten years last past, or more ; and to say 
what orations or holy prayers he recites. He is finally asked, 
whether he hath any enemies; and is required to declare their 
names, and the reasons of their enmity. If the criminal is 
persuaded by these, or by more or less such interrogatories, 
openly to confess the truth, his cause is finished, because it is 
immediately known what will be the issue of it 

After undergoing the usual number of examinations before 
the Inquisitors, if the prisoner still persists in protesting his 
innocence, he is condemned to the torture : attempts are first 
made, however, to frighten him by a variety of inquisitorial 
methods, and the instruments of torture are shown him at a 
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distance. Having been conducted into a large room^ dimly 
lighted, the executioner is pointed out to him; dressed in a 
black gown, which reaches down to the feet, and having a 
long cowl drawn over his head and face : this revolting figure 
has in his hand an iron collar, or some other instrument of 
torture, and stares in solemn silence at the prisoner through 
two holes which are cut for this purpose in his cowl. " All 
this," says Gonsalvius, " is intended to strike the miserable 
wretch with greater terror, when he sees himself about tx) be 
tortured by the hands of one who thus looks like the very 
devil." . 

Three kinds of torture have been generally used by the 
Inquisition, viz., the pulley, the rack, and fire* As sad and 
loud lamentations accompany the sharpness of the pain, the 
victim is conducted to a retired apartment, called the Hall 
of Torture, which is usually situated under ground, in order thai 
his cries may not interrupt the silence which reigns throughout 
the other parts of the building. Here the Court assemble ; 
and the judges being seated, together with their secretary, 
the prisoner is again questioned respecting his crime ; and 
if he still persist in denying it, the oflficers,. proceed to the 
execution of the sentence. 

The first torture is performed by fixing a pulley to the 
roof of the hall, with a strong hempen or grass rope, passed 
through it; the executioners then seize the culprit, and, leav- 
ing him naked to his drawers, put shackles on his feet, and 
suspend weights of one hundred pounds to his ankles ; his 
hands are then bound behind his back, and the rope fi^m 
the pulley strongly fastened to his wrists: in this situation, he 
is raised about the height of a man from the groimd ; and, 
in the meantime, the judges coldly admonish him to reveal 
the truth : in this position, as many as twelve stripes are 
sometimes inflicted on him, according to the inferences and 
weight of the offence : he is then suffered to fall suddenly, 
but in such a manner, that neither his feet nor the weights 
reach the groimd, in order to render the shock of his body 
the greater. 

The torture of the rack, also called tliat of water and ropes. 
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and the one most commonly used, is inflicted by stretcliilig 
the victim, naked as before, on his back, along a wooden horse 
or hollow bench, with sticks across like a ladder, and prepared 
for the purpose. To this his feet, hands, and head are 
strongly bound, in such a manner as to leave him no room to 
miove. In this attitude, he experiences eight strong contor- 
tions in his limbs, viz., two on the fleshy parts of the arm 
above the elbow, and two below, one on each thigh, and one 
on the calf of each leg. He is besides obliged to swallow 
seven pints of water, slowly dropped into his mouth, on a 
piece of silk or ribbon, which, by the pressure of the water, 
glides down his throat, so as to produce the sensation of a 
person who is drowning. At other times, his face is covered 
with a thin piece of linen, through which the water runs into 
his mouth and* nostrils, and prevents him from breathing. Of 
such a form did the Inquisition of Valladolid make use, 
in 1528, towards Licentiate Juan Salas, physician of that 
city. 

For the torture by fire, the prisoner is placed with his legs 
Baked in the stocks ; the soles of his i^Qi are then well 
greased with lard, and a blazing chafing-dish applied to them, 
by the heat of which they become perfectly fiied. When his 
complaints of the pain are loudest, a board is placed be- 
tween his feet and the fire, and he is again commanded to 
confess ; but this is taken away if he persist in his obsti- 
nacy. This species of torture is deemed the most cruel of 
all; but is, as well as the others, applied, indifierently, 
to persons of both sexes, at the will of the judges, according 
to the circumstances of the crime, and the strength of the 
sufferer. 

The duration of the torture, by a Bull of Paul III., could 
not exceed an hour ; and if, in the Inquisition of Italy, it was 
not usual for it to last so long, in that of Spain, which has 
always boasted of surpassing all others in zeal for the faith, it 
was prolonged to an hour and a quarter. When the victim 
remained firm in his denial, and overcame the pangs inflicted 
on him, — or when, aft.er confessing under them, he refiised to 
ratify his confession within twenty-four hours afterwards, — he 
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has been forced to undergo as much as three tortures^ with 
only one day's mterval between each. 

The method of torturing, and the degree of torture, now 
used in the Spanish Inquisition, will be well understood from 
the history of Isaac Orobio, a Jew and Doctor of Physic, who 
was accused to the Inquisition as a Jew, by a certain Moor, 
his servant, who had, by his order before this, been whipped 
for thieving. Four years afterwards, Orobio was again accused 
by a certain enemy of his, of another fact, which would haye 
proved him a Jew ; but the doctor obstinately denied that he 
was one. I will here give the account of his tortiure, as I had 
it from his own mouth. After three whole years which he 
had been in jail, and several examinations, and the discoveiy 
of the crimes to him of which he was accused, in order to his 
confession, and his constant denial of them, he was at length 
carried out of his jail, and, through several turnings, brought to 
the place of torture. This was toward the evening. It was a 
large under-ground room, arched, and the walls were covered 
with black hangings. The candlesticks were fastened to the wall, 
and the whole room was enlightened by candles placed in them. 
At one end of it, there was an inclosed place, like a closet, 
where the Inquisitor and notary sat at a table; so that the 
place seemed to him as the very mansion of death, every thing 
appearing so terrible and awful. Here the Inquisitor again 
admonished him to confess the truth, before his torments be- 
gan. When he answered he had told the truth, tlie Inquisitor 
gravely protested, that since he was so obstinate as to suffer 
the torture, the Holy Office would be innocent, if he should 
even expire in his torments. When he had said this, the at- 
tendants put a linen garment over his body, and drew it so 
close on each side, that he was almost squeezed to death. When 
he was almost dying, they slackened at once the sides of the 
garment; and after he began to breathe again, the sudden alte- 
ration put him to the most grievous anguish and pain. When 
he had overcome this torture, the same admonition was re- 
peated, that he would confess the truth, in order to prevent 
farther torment. As he persisted in his denial, they tied 
his thumbs so very tight with small cords, as made the extre- 
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mities of them greatly swell, and caused the blood to s{Hrt out 
firom under his nails. After this, he was placed with his back 
against a wall, and fixed upon a little bench. Into the wall 
were fieustened little iron pulleys, through which ropes were 
drawn, and tied round his body in several places, and 
especially his arms and legs. The executioner, by drawing 
these ropes with great violence, fastened his body to the 
wall ; so that, his hands and feet, and especially his fin- 
gers and toes, being boimd so straitly, he was put to the 
most exquisite pain, his sensation being similar to that of a 
man dissolving in flames. In the midst of these torments, the 
torturer suddenly drew the bench from under him, so that 
the miserable wretch hung by the cords, without any thing to 
support him, and, by the weight of his body, drew the knots 
yet much closer. After this, a new kind of torture succeeded. . 
There was an instrument hke a small ladder, made of two 
upright pieces of wood, and five cross ones sharpened before. 
This the torturer placed over against him, and, by a certain 
proper motion, struck it with great violehce against both his 
shins ; so that he received upon each of them at once, five 
violent strokes, which put him to such intolerable anguish that 
he fiednted away. After he came to himself, they inflicted on 
him the last torture. The torturer tied ropes about Orobio's 
wrists, and then put those ropes about his own back, which 
was covered with leather to prevent his hurting himself; then 
falling backwards, and putting his feet up against the wall, he 
drew them with all his might, till they cut through Orobio^s 
flesh even to the very bones : this torture was repeated 
thrice, the ropes being tied roimd his arms, about the distance 
of two fingers' breadth from the former wound, and drawn 
with the same violence. It happened, that as the ropes 
were drawing the second time, they slid into the first wound ; 
which caused so great an efiusion of blood, that he seemed to 
be dying. Upon this, the physician and surgeon, who are 
always ready, were sent for out of a neigbouring apartment, to 
give their advice, as to whether the torture could be continued 
without danger of death ; lest the ecclesiastical judges should be 
guilty of an irregulaiity, if the criminal should die in his tor- 
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ments. The doctors, who were far from being enemies to 
Orobio, answered, that he had strength to endure the rest of 
the torture: they hereby preserved him from the repetition 
of the tortuies which he had already endured; his sen- 
tence being, that he should suffer them all at one time, one 
after another. So that if at any time ihey are forced to leave 
off through fear of death, all the tortures, even those already 
suffered, must be successively inflicted, to satisfy the sen- 
tence. Upon this, the torture was repeated the third time, 
and then it ended. After this, he was bound up in his own 
clothes, and carried back to his prison, and was scarce healed 
of his womids in seventy days. And, inasmuch as he made 
no confession under his torture, he was condemned, not as one 
convicted, but suspected, of Judaism, to wear for two whole 
years the infamous habit called sanbenito, and after that 
term to perpetual banishment from the kingdom of Seville. 

Emestus Eremundus Frisius, in his History of the Low 
Country Disturbauces, gives us an accoimt from Gonsalvius, 
of another kind of torture. 

There is a wooden bench, which they call the wooden 
horse, made hollow like a trough, so as to contain a man lying 
on his back at full length; about the middle of which there is 
a round bar laid across, upon which the back of the person is 
placed; so that he lies upon the bar, instead of being let into 
the bottom of the trough, with his feet much higher than his 
head. As he is lying in tliis posture, his arms, thighs, and 
shins are tied round with small cords or strings, which, being 
drawn with screws at proper distances from each other, cut 
into the very bones, so as to be no longer discerned. Be- 
sides this, the torturer throws over his mouth and nostrils 
a thin cloth, so that he is scarcely able to breatlie ; and, 
in the meanwhile, a small stream of water like thread, not 
drop by drop, falls from on high, upon the mouth of the per- 
son lying in this miserable condition, and gradually presses 
down the thin cloth to the bottom of his throat; so that there 
is no possibility of breathing, the mouth being stopped with 
water, and the nostrils with the cloth ; and the poor wretch 
is in the same agony as persons ready to die, and breathing 
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out their last. When this cloth is drawn out of his throat, ds 
ft often is, that he may reply to the questions, it is stained 
with blood, and the removal is like pulling his bowels through 
his mouth. 

But enough, and more than enough, has been brought for- 
ward, on this inhuman and revolting practice of men, who, 
nevertheless, style themselves Priests of the compassionate 
Redeepaer. Rather may we not call them, and does not their 
horrid conduct entitle them to the appellation, ministers of 
darkness, and monsters of cruelty ? My soul, come thou not 
into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not 
thou united. 

The punishments inflicted by the Inquisition, says a mo- 
dem writer, may be regarded as of two sorts, — punishments 
not issuing in death, and punishments which have that issue. 
Under the first of these heads are comprehended the eccle- 
siastical punishments, such as penances, excommimication, 
interdict, and the deprivation of clerical offices and dignities ; 
and under this head too, are included the confiscation of goods, 
the jdmnheriting of children, (for no child, though he be a Ca- 
tholic; can inherit the property of a father dying in heresy,) the 
loss of all right to obedience on the part of kings and other 
feudal superiors, and a corresponding loss of right to the ful- 
filment of oaths and obligations on the part of subjects ; impri- 
sonment in monasteries or in jails, whipping, the galleys, and 
the ban of the empire. Under the second head, or that of 
ponishments issuing in death, there are only two instances, 
viz., strangling at the stake, and death by fire. These instances 
may easily be comprehended in a short account of the auto- 
da-«. 

In the procession of the auto-da-f(^, the monks of the order 
of St Dominic Walk first. These carry the standard of the 
Inquisition, bearing on the one side the picture of St. Dominic 
himself, curiously wrought in needle-work, and on the other, 
the figure of the cross, between those of an olive branch and a 
naked sword, with the motto, " Justitia et misericordiay Im- 
mediately after the Dominicans, come the penitents, dressed 
in black coats without sleeves, barefooted, and with wax candles 
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in their hands. Among these, the principal offenders wear the 
infamous habit called the sanbenito. Next come the penitents, 
who have narrowly escaped the pmiishmeut of death; and 
these have flames painted upon their garments or benitos, but 
with the points of the flames turned downwards, importing 
that they have been saved, " yet so as by fire." Next come the 
negative and the relapsed, the wretches who are doomed to the 
stake ; these also have flames upon their habits, but pointing 
upwards. After the negative and the relapsed, come the guilty 
and the impenitent, or those who have been convicted of he- 
resy, and who persist in it; and these, besides the flames 
pointing upwards, have their picture (drawn for that purpose 
a few days before) upon their breasts, with dogs, serpents, and 
devils, all with open mouths, painted about it. This part of 
the procession is closed by a number of individuals carrying 
the figures of those who have died in heresy, or large chests, 
painted black, and marked with serpents and devils, contain- 
ing their bones dug out of their graves, in order that they may 
be reduced to ashes. A troop of familiars on horseback follow 
the prisoners ; and afler these come the subordinate Liquisi- 
tors, and other functionaries of the Holy Office, upon ihules ; 
and last of all comes the Inquisitor General himself, in a rich 
dress, mounted upo^i a white horse, and attended by all the 
nobility who are not employed as familiars in the procession. 
The train moves slowly along, the great bell of the cathedral 
tolling at proper intervals. 

The order of this procession sometimes varies. Gonsalvius 
thus describes it as seen in Spain. " Jn the first place went 
some schoolboys, brought out of a certain college, in which 
boys were taught, which they commonly call the house of 
teaching; who strike an awe upon others by their habit, sing- 
ing, and order, in which they are kept by certain clergymen 
clothed in surplices. They walk along, singing the litanies 
of the saints, repeating them alternately, the chorus alternately 
answering * Ora pro nobis.' After these follow the prisoners 
themselves, commonly called penitentials, disposed, as it were, 
into several classes in this order. Next after the children walk 
those who are convicted of minor faults. The tokens of their 
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guilt aJre usually unlighted candles, halters about their necks, 
wooden bits, and paper mitres. They walk with their heads 
uncovered, that the mitre may not be concealed, and, after the 
manner of slaves, without a cloak. Those who excel others 
in birth or riches, follow after those who are meaner. Next 
to these march those who are clothed in sanbenitos, or-mili- 
taiy mantles, marked with a cross, the same order being 
observed as above, according to the distinction of the persons. 
Those who are defiled in holy orders, as they are superior in 
dignity, so also are they in their place or rank in the proces- 
sion. After these come the third and last class, viz., of those 
who are appointed for the fire. Every prisoner is attended by 
two armed famihars, for his safe custody, one on each side of 
him ; those who are to die have, besides, two monks, or the 
atinsy as they call them^ walking by them. The whole council 
of thiB city, consisting of the alguazils, jurors, the judges 
of twenty-four degrees, the great officers of the court, the 
regent or viceroy himself, or his deputy, who are followed by 
a great number of nobiUty on horseback, immediately follow 
the classes of prisoners, who, according to- the custom of a 
triumph, ought certainly to march first. After these comes 
the ecclesiastical order, the clergy, beneficed persons, and 
curates walking first. Next after them walk the whole chapter 
of the principal church, which they commonly call * the cabild 
of the greater church.' Then the abbots and priors of the 
monks' orders, with their attendants. All these walk before 
the holy tribunal, to do honour to it, because on that day it 
openly triumphs. Between these and the next after there is a 
space left empty, in which the fiscal of the Inquisition, who 
hath had no small share in gaining that victory to the holy 
tribunal, walks as standard bearer, in truly military pomp, 
displaying and opening the standard made of red damask silk. 
Every thing in it is wrought with silk, gold, and purple. 
Upon the very point of this banner is fastened a silver crucifix, 
washed over with gold, of great value, to which the supersti- 
tious multitude pay a peculiar veneration, for this reason only^ 
because it belongs to the Inquisition. At length come the 
Fathers of the Faith themselves, with a slow pace, and pro- 
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Ibund gravity, truly triumphing, as becomes the principal 
generals of that victory. After them come all the familiars of 
the Holy Inquisition on horseback. Then an innumerable 
company of the common people, and the mob, without any order 
or character. In this pomp they march from the jail of the 
prison to the lofty and magnificent scaffold, which is built of 
wood in the noblest and most capacious street of the city, fiwr 
shewing the penitents to pubUc view, and for hearing sentences. 
On this scaffold they make them sit, in the same order as they 
marched. There is also another scaffold, almost as large as 
the former, over against it, in which is erected thdribunal of 
the Lords Inquisitors, where they sit in the inquisitorial and 
divine majesty, attended with all tlie grandeur in which they 
came. The King, if present, the Queen, and the whole court, 
and also the Legates, and all the nobility of Spain generally, 
honour this solemnity with their presence. The seat of 
the Inquisitor General is like a tribunal, raised above the 
King's. When all are seated in their places, they begin cele- 
brating mass; but when the Priest who officiates is come 
about the middle of the service, he leaves the altar, and goes 
back to his proper place. Then the supreme Inquisitor comes 
down from the scaffold, robed in all his ornaments, and, making 
his reverences before the altar, ascends by several steps to the 
King, attended by some of the officers of the Inquisition, who 
carry the crucifix and Gospels, and the book in which is con- 
tained the oath by which the King obliges himself to protect 
the CathoUc faith, to the extirpation of heresies, and the de- 
fence of the Inquisition. The King, standing bare-headed, 
having on one side of him the Constable of Castile, or one of 
the grandees of Spain, who holds up the sword of state, swears 
that he will keep the oath, which is pubUcly read over to him 
by one of the members of the royal council, and remains in 
the same posture till the supreme Inquisitor goes back to his 
place. After this one of the secretaries of the Inquisition goes 
into the desk, and reads over the like oath, and takes it from 
the council and the whole assembly; then all the several sen- 
tences are read over, and the solemnity lasts sometimes till 
nine in the evening. Criminals, penitent and reconciled, and 
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brought out in public procession, are carried back to their for- 
mer jails in the holy oflSice, on the same day on which the sen- 
tences are pronounced against them, and on the day following 
are brought to an audience of the Inquisitors, and admo- 
nished of those things which are enjoined them by their sen- 
tences, and how grievously they will be punished unless they 
humbly do the penances assigned them. After this, they send 
every one to the place to which his sentence ordered him. 
Those who are condemned to the galleys, are sent to the jails 
of the secular judge. Some are whipped through the principal 
streets of the city, and sometimes receive two himdred lashes. 
Others wear the infamous sanbenito, some every day, others 
must appear in it only on Sundays and holidays. But in 
these things every individual Inquisition observes its own re- 
gulations. Before the prisoners are dismissed, they are carried 
from the jail to some other house, where they are every day in- 
structed in the doctrines and rites of the Church of Rome; 
and when they are dismissed, every one hath a writing given 
him, containing the penances imposed upon him; to which is 
added a command, that every one shall exactly keep secret 
every thing he hath seen or heard, and all the transactions relat- 
ing to him, whether at the table, or in any places of the Holy 
Ojfiice : and to this secrecy every prisoner binds himself by a 
solenm oath." 

At the place of execution, stakes are set up, according to the 
number of the sufferers. They are usually about twelve feet 
in height, and at the bottom of each there is placed a consi- 
derable quantity of dry furze. The negative and fhe relapsed 
are first strangled at the stake, and afterwards burned. The 
convicted and the impenitent, or the professed^ as they are 
otherwise called, are burned alive. To these, certain Jesuits 
who are appointed to attend them, address many exhortations, 
imploring them to be reconciled to the Church of Rome ; but 
commonly without effect The executioner therefore ascends^ 
and turns the prisoners off from the ladder, upon a small board 
fastened to the stake, within half a yard from the top ; and the 
Jesuits having declared, " that they leave them to the devil, 
who is standing at their elbow, to receive their souls as soon 

TOL. II. * t' c 
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as thej hare quitted their Ixxlies," a great about is raised, and 
the whole multitude unite in crying, " Let the dogs' beards be 
trimmed ! let tlie dogs' beards be trimmed !" This is done by 
thrusting flaming furze, tied to the end of a long pole, li^ainst 
their faces ; and the process is often continued till Ibe features 
of the prisoners are aU wasted away, and they can no longer 
be known by their looks. The furze at the bottom of the stakes 
is then set on fire ; but as the sufferers are raised to the height 
of ten feet above the ground, the flame seldom reaches beyond 
their knees, so that they really are roasted to death. 
** Yet though, out of hell," as Dr. Geddes adds, " there 
cannot be a more lamentable spectacle than this, it is beheld 
by people of both sexes, and of all ages, with the utmost de- 
monstrations of joy ; a bull feast, or a farce, being a dull enter- 
tainment compared with an auto-da-f<6/' * 

It only remains to mention here, the hypocritical manner in 
which the Inquisitors deUver over those who are sentenced to 

* The inefficiency of severe pnnishments to repress the errors of a creed, are 
. thus beantitully pointed out by the historian Thianus, himself a Roman Ca- 
. tholic. " Experience has taught us, that fire and sword, exile and proscrip- 
' lion, rather irritate thaVi heal the distemper that has its seat in the mind. 
These only affect the body ; but judicious and edifying doctrine, gently dis« 
tilled, descends into the heart" ** Religion is not subject to command, bnt is 
iofiised into well-prepared minds by a conviction of the truth, with the concur- 
rence of divine grace. Tortures have no influence over her; in fact, they 
ratlier tend to make men obstinate, than to subdue or persuade them.. ..Con- 
fiding in the snpport of God's grace, the religious man is content to suffer; and 
' the ills to which mortality is liable, he takes to himself without complaint 
• Let the executioner stand before him ; let him prepare tortures, wbet the 
knife, and kindle the pile, he will still persevere ; and his mind will dwell, opt 
upon what he is to endure, but upon the part which it behoves him to act» Hii 
happiness is within his own bosom, and whatever assails him outwardly is tri- 
vial, and only grazes tlie surface of the body.. ..Consider the conduct of one of 
those who perished by torture for their religions opinions. When bonnd to the 
stake, he began witli bended knee to sing a hymn, regardless of the smoke and 
flames ; and when the executioner would have set fire to the pile behind hui, 
* Come hither,' said he, * and kindle it before my face : if I could have felt 
dread, I should have avoided coming to this place.' Tortures, therefore, by 
no means repress the ardour of innovators in religion ; bnt their minds are 
rather hardened by them, to suffer and attempt more. Mild persnasion and 
amicable conference may conciliate tliosc, whom force cannot snbdae." 
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death into the hands of Uie secular power. Uavmg declared 
the condemned individual ^^ an apostate heretic, a defaulter, and 
an abettor of heretics," and that he has " thereby fallen into and 
incurred the grievous sentence of excommunication," &c., they, 
as if to jom insult to cruelty, add, ** Nevertheless we earnestly 
beseech and enjoin the said secular arm to deal so tenderly 
and compassionately with him, as to prevent the efiusion of 
blood, or danger of death ! !" No words can do justice to such 
a mastetrpiece of hypocrisy ; for let it be remembered, that the 
Inquisition positively commands ihe civil magistrate to put 
the condemned to death. The gross falsehood of its profes- 
sions, therefore, — the aspect of meekness which it thus displays, 
while it thirsts for the blood of, and dooms to the flames, its 
wretched victim, — clearly proves, that " there is no faithfulness 
in their mouth, that their inward part is very wickedness, and 
that th^ throat is an open sepulchre." Is there in all history 
an instance of so gross and impudent a mockery of God and 
the world, as this of the Inquisition, beseeching the civil ma- 
gistrate not to put the heretics they have condemned and deli- 
vered to them to death ? For were they in earnest when they 
made this solemn petition to the secular magistrates, why do 
they bring their prisoners out of the Inquisition, and deli^Eer 
them to those magistrates in coats painted over with flames ? 
Why do they teach, that heretics, above all other malefactors, 
ought to be punished with death ? And why do they never 
i^sent the secular magistrates having so littie regard to their 
earnest and joint petition, as never to fail to bum all the here- 
tics that are delivered to ihem by ihe Inquisition, within an 
hour or two after they receive them into their hands? And why, 
in Rome, where the supreme civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
lily is lodged in the same person, is this petition of the 
Xncfuisition, which is made there as well as in other places, 
nerer granted ? The truth is, as already noticed, the Inqui- 
tttors are commanded by the Bulls of various Popes, to compel 
the civil magistrate, under penalty of excommimication, and 
other ecclesiastical censures, within six days, readily to exe- 
cute the sentences pronounced by the Inquisitors against 
heretics, that is, k» commit ihem to the flames ! 

c c 2 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



PIUS IV. AND V. 



At this time Paul was very desirous of convincing the world, 
that he had sincerely at heart a correction of abuses in the 
church ; and with this view, he ordered all Bishops to proceed 
to their own dioceses, and all who had embrax^ed a monastic 
life to return to their monasteries, admitting of no excuse what- 
ever with regard to the latter. But with whatever zeal or sin- 
cerity individual Popes may have sought to connect abuses, it 
is evident that their best exertions would be neutralized by the 
system of an infallible Church} all the decisions and condi]€t 
of which are said to be dictated by the Holy Spirit ; from wh^ce 
a reformation, such as was necessary, became impossible. It 
was now almost too late to act upon a new course of practice; 
he was imable to remedy the evils of his administration, as be 
died on the 18th of August, 1559, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, after a pontificate of little more than four years. 

Pius IV., whose original name was John Angelo di Medici, 
was chosen, on Christmas Day, to succeed Paul, after a delay 
of more than four months, caused by the intrigues of different 
Cardinals of noble families, whose power was so equally ba- 
lanced, that no one of them could obtain the requidte supe- 
riority over his rivals. 

Soon after his accession to the Papacy, Pius dispatched a 
Nuncio to England, with secret instructions and a conciliatoiy 
letter ; offering to annul the sentence against the marriage of 
Elizabeth's mother, to allow the use of the cup to the Englidi, 
and to confirm the English liturgy. But Elizabeth had chosen 
the better part ; and the Nuncio was informed, that he could 
not be permitted to set foot in England. With a more com- 
mendable spirit, Pius released various individuals whom his joe* 
decessor had left imprisoned at his death, under suspicion of 
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heresy ; but, with a strange perversity of mind, he soon rebuilt 
that dreaded inquisitorial mansion, which the Roman people 
had rushed to destroy as soon as they knew Paul IV. had ex- 
pired. He also empowered the kings of France and Spain to 
appropriate the property of the Church, for the purpose of ap- 
plying it to crush the Reformers. He encouraged the French 
government to the persecution of the Protestants, that its at- 
tention might be thereby diverted from urging any measures 
of reform on the Council then assembled at Trent. To this 
Council His Holiness had sent five Legates to preside in his 
place ; and, after divers delays, the Council had been opened 
by his order, on the eighteenth of January, 1562; and matters 
were treated therein, after the same manner in which they had 
been treated in preceding Councils, under Paul the Third, and 
Julius; that is to say, the Pope reigned absolutely, and nothing 
was done but according to his will. His See was exalted 
more than before ; the disorders of the government of the 
Church were rather confirmed than corrected ; and the errors, 
and superstitions, and worship, set up by men, instead of being 
reformed, were, on the contrary, established and enforced by 
a perpetual and indispensable law. Such was the success of 
this assembly. 

It would be too long to relate minutely that which passed 
there. Any may read with pleasure and with profit all the 
particulars in some of the famous historians of those times. 
It shall suffice me for the present to say, that, considering the 
means which the Popes took to govern that Council, we ought 
not to think it strange if they obtained their ends, and if they 
always turned things to which side they pleased. First of all, 
they took particular care to crowd it with Italian Prelates : the 
number of these alone generally exceeded that of one half of the 
representatives of all the other nations joined together. By this 
means the Court of Rome might very well assure itself of the Coun- 
cil ; for although all the Prelates that composed it should not have 
been bound to the Popes by an oath, yet the Italians were more 
particularly dependent upon them, and to these the Court of 
Borne would not &il to represent the interest that Italy had in 
preserving to itself the ecclesiastical government over other lia- 
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tioDs; and to mainiaiiiy by consequence, the authority ofSxyme* 
Secondly, they kept up a stock of money in the hands of the 
Legates, to help the poor Bishops, and to gain them more and 
more to them, and to make also presents and gratifications to 
persons who could render them most service. For they 
judged tliat the best means to obtain partisans, was to make 
a liberal acknowledgment of the good offices already received, 
and to encourage the hope of future reward. In the third 
place, the Pope was not contented with presiding in the Coun- 
cil by his Legates. Pius the Fourth unjustly insinuated it into 
the decree of the opening on the 18th of January, 1562, that 
they should treat of matters proponentibus Legatis; and when 
some Spanish Prelates would have opposed that clause, sajring, 
that it was unusual in Councils, and that it wholly took away all 
liberty from the assembly, where every one ought to have aright 
to propose, the Legates derided them, and let them alone with- 
out giving them any answer. The Pope himself having heard 
of this opposition, commanded his Legates that they should re- 
main obstinate in that decree, and that they should not remit 
so much as one point : and the King of Spain having made 
some complaints, upon the advice that his ambassador gave 
him, the Pope eluded them, and would change nothing. Be- 
hold, therefore, the Court of Rome well nigh aleady assured 
of two great points ; to wit, on the one side, of the greatest 
number of persons ; and on the other, of the propositions that 
should be made in the Council. There remained nothing but 
to make sure of their deliberations, and for this they practised 
divers means. The two most general were, that of the con- 
gregations at Trent itself in the house of the chief Legate, and 
that of the congregation at Rome. The former consisted in 
this, that from the beginning of the Council under Paul the 
Third, they unjustly made this order to be estabhshed, that, in 
imitation of that which had been in the last Council of Lateran, 
there should be made divers pailicular congregations to 
examine the matters there which the Legates should propose to 
them; that afterwards the same matters so digested be brought 
to a general congregation, which should be held in the house 
of the Legate, where every one should tell his opinion ; and that 
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after this, they should frame the decrees to contam and make 
them pass in Comicil. The second consisted in this, that from 
the beginning the Pope had deputed some Cardinals at Rome 
to consult about the affairs of the Council, and to have, 
as it were, the overlooking of all that should pass there. So that 
before they came to make any decree, the Legates at Trent 
had discovered the bottom of tlie sentiments of the Prelates, 
and the reasons of every one ; since, before they concluded any 
thing, they sent all to Rome, from vs^hence they received their 
orders, and the deliberations of the Council, wholly made to 
their hands: and this is that which they called, the Holy 
Ghost coming in a cloak-bag. 

In one word, they used in the management of this assembly 
all that was most refined, most forcible and profound in human 
policy, — ^promises, threats, secret negotiation, canvassings, di- 
versions, delays, authority ; and, in general, nothing was for- 
borne that could turn and corrupt men's minds. The Pope 
and his Court had a great many difEculties to overcome, and 
oppositions to surmount, which often put them into great 
troubles, and inquietudes, and fears; but, in the end, they were 
so well served, that they remained masters, and saw all things 
succeed according to their desires. 

When information of the dissolution of the Council was 
brought to Pius, he received it with great joy, and ordained a 
solemn thanksgiving on the occasion ; and in a very short time 
he published a Bull of confirmation, requiring all the Prelates 
and Princes to receive and enforce the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, prohibiting persons from writing any explication or 
commentary of them, and commanding the Catholics every 
where to have recourse, in all doubtful cases, to the Apostolic 
See.* Pius IV. died in December, 1565, in the 67th year of 

-* Duditliias, Bishop of TInia, a witness of the wiles and stratagems prac- 
tised in tliis Council to accomp]i^:h tiie interests of the Roman Court, relates, 
that they saw daily hungry and needy Bisliops resort thither, youth for the 
most part, who only hegan to have beards, addicted to luxury and riot, hired 
only to vote as the Pope directed. In this assembly, says he, the Holy Ghost 
had no coDcern. The counsels given there were the su^estious of human po- 
licy, calculated to support the Pope's exorbitant and shameful domination. 
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bis age, after a pontificate of nearly six years. The neWif 
of the fact was received with great joy by the Roman people, 
who hated the Pontifif, on account of the severity and oppres- 
sion of his government. The successor of Pius IV. was Car- 
dinal Ghislieri, who took the title of Pius V., a man of 
obscure birth, and of a temper inflexibly rigid : the pride 
and passion of his mature life was to be a Roman Inqui- 
sitor. If expeiience had not proved, that it is possible to 
hold this dreaded and dreadful office, without exhibiting any 

In reality, instead of charitable and effectual endeavonrs being exerted by the 
Bishops assembled, towards calming and composing the religious dissentioos 
which had arisen, the Popes, by whose authority the Council had been smn- 
moned, partly through the intrigues and the artifices of their Legates who con* 
ducted its deliberations, and partly through the ignorance of some of the Pre- 
lates, and the indigence and corruption of others, acquired such an ascendancy 
in it, as to dictate its decrees, which they framed, not with a view to restore the 
peace and unity of the Church, but to establish their own power and dominion. 
Hence, contrary to the decrees of the Councils of Constance and Basil, the 
Pope was tacitly acknowledged its superior. His Legates alone were permitted 
to propose what subjects should be debated. The Bishops, who, till tfaeOf 
were believed to receive their commission from Christ, by the channel of ordi- 
nation, were for the first time called and treated only as the Pope's delegates. To 
the Pope's approbation or rejection the decrees, to his interpretation the 
doctrines, and to his dispensation all the discipline, of this Council were sub- 
jected. The members of this Council, therefore, could not, consistently with 
their own conduct, in requesting the Pope's confirmation of their decrees, 
seriously expect, that they should be accounted the real dictates of the Holy 
Ghost by the discerning part of the world. In publishing them as such they 
were guilty of great profaneness. On the proceedings of the Council of Trent, 
Richerns, an emment and learned doctor of the University of Paris, has made 
the following ingenuous remark :— " This was the issue and aim of the Treirt 
reformation, that no respect should be had to truth, but to show and outward 
pomp only, and that all things should be referred to the splendour and profit of 
the Roman Court." Thus the Christian world was totally disappointed of that 
reformation, which it had for a long time loudly demanded in capite et membrU^ 
both in the head and members of the Roman See, from whence an inundation 
of corruption had flowed upon the whole western Church, as was acknow- 
ledged by Pope Adrian the Sixth, and the Cardinal's deputies of Pope Paid 
the Third. The Council of Trent, so far from accomplishing this so earnestly 
wished for reformation, augmented the depravation complained of in doctrine 
and authenticated all the Antichristian usurpations which the Popes had ever 
made upon the authority of particular Churches, upon Princes,' and upon 
Christendom in general 
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marks of an atrocious disposition^ we mi^t have inferred 
from his taste for it. that he was of a fierce and merciless na<- 
tore. Bat having so perveiled his judgment and deadened his 
moral sensibilities, as to select it as his pleasure and as his 
merit, he exercised this cruel office effectually against those 
who wished reformation at Como, even though of episcopal 
dignity ; and, pursuing it afterwards at Pergamo, he was at 
length chosen by Paul IV. with preference and discernment of 
a congenial spirit, as the person most adapted to be appointed 
commissary of the Inquisition at Rome. In this station he so 
fulfilled his patron's wishes, as to become to his then satisfac- 
tion, but to his present disgrace with every honorable and cul- 
tivated mind, the " somme inquisitore." 

On the death of Pius IV. he was perceived, by the Cardinal 
Consistory, to be the character who would most resolutely 
enforce the violent plans which had been resolved on against 
the Reformation ; and was chosen suddenly and almost unani- 
mously the new Pope : by inspiration, in the opinion of his 
fiieoftds; and the claim may be allowed, if the nature of the in- 
fluence be named from the character of the actions which he 
most zealously promoted. The people expressed no joy at his 
coronation : they dreaded a severe government under a man, 
in whose rigid and austere manners his successive promotions 
from the condition of a simple monk had made no change. To 
reader his name worthy of the grateM remembrance of virtuous 
and good men, he displayed great zeal and dihgence in pro- 
moting a reformation in the manners and morals of all ranks of 
the people. He repressed the excessive pride and ostentation 
c^ the Cardinals, as well as the luxury in dress and mode of 
living of the other orders of the Clergy. He gave directions 
for strictiy enjoining on the Clergy residence, and commanded 
that no person should be admitted to ecclesiastical benefices 
who would not reside ; and when he was told, that a strict ad* 
herenee to such a decree would cause the Court of Rome to 
be deserted, he repUed, that it was better that the Court should 
be deserted. He displayed, however, a finious zeal against 
the Protestants, by persecuting them with the same savage 
severity, which rendered him odious in his former character of 
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luquisiior. He also incited Philip II. to attempt the supptes- 
Bion of the Protestant faith in the United Pronnces, by war, 
massacre, and extermination ; and induced him to entrust the 
expedition designed for this purpose to the execrable and fero- 
cious Duke of Alva. For this great zeal in support of the 
&dth, Pius was applauded by Clement XI., who also canonized 
him by a Bull, dated May 22nd, 1712. In 1668, Pius pub- 
lished his famous Bull, entitled, ^* In Ca&na Domini/' which it 
was usual to publish at Rome on Maundy Thursday, every 
year, till it was suppressed by Pope Clement XIV. By this 
Bull, anathemas were pronounced against such persons as 
should appeal to General Councils from the decrees of the 
Popes, and against those Princes who should impose restraints 
on ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or exact contributions from the 
Clergy. This Bull, evidently calculated to deprive Princes of 
their sovereignty, and to render them and their subjects en- 
tirely dependent on the will of the Roman Pontiflfs, was nevex 
received in any kingdom out of Italy. 

The Papacy of Pius the Fifth, though short in its dura- 
tion, became unusually extensive and destructive in its 
operations, from the lamentable resolution he had adopted to 
exterminate the Protestant Reformation by force, and, there- 
fore, by human bloodshed, and by all the sufiferings which 
vengeance and power could biing upon human sensibility. 
Among his other acts, he distinguished himself by commencing, 
and acrimoniously pursuing, a personal and deadly warfare 
against the only maiden Queen that has swayed the English 
sceptre. Elizabeth was no Amazon, and was as inoffensive 
to this particular Pope, as one individual could be to any con- 
temporary member of European society; and yet, from his 
intellectual bigotry and Pontifical hostility, Pius V. has the 
distinguished notoriety of assailing this illustrious female, who 
was shedding more lustre on her throne than most of her male 
predecessors, since the days of Alfred, had imparted to it, vrith 
the combined mischiefs of personal conspiracy, of interior re- 
bellion, and of external invasion. In his Bull of excommuni- 
cation against Elizabeth, he says, " We declare her, out of the 
fulness of our Apostolic power, to be a heretic and a favomer 
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of heretics : we, moreover, declare her to be deprived of httr 
pretended title of the kingdom aforesaid, and of all dominion^ 
dignity, and privilege whatsoever; and also the nobility, sub- 
jects, and people of the said kingdom, and all which have in 
any sort sworn unto her, to be for ever absolved bora every 
such oath, and all manner of duty, of dominion, allegiance, and 
obedience. We also command and interdict all and every the 
noblemen, subjects, and jpeople aforesaid, that they presume 
not to obey her, or her monitions, mandates, and laws; and 
those who shall do the contrary we do Hkewise anathematize.'' 

In answer to the letters of the conspirators to depose Eliza-* 
beth, the Pope exhorts them to " persevere in the work, not 
doubting but that God would grant them assistance; and that 
if they should die in asserting the CathoUc faith, and the 
authority of the See of Rome, it were better for them, with the 
advantage of a glorious death, to purchase eternal life, than, 
by ignominiously living with the loss of their souls, shamefully 
obey the will of an ungovernable woman." Pii V. Epist. 
Apost p. 290.) Thus does the genius and spirit of Popery 
militate against tlie independence and security of temporal 
governments. To such an extent was the Pope's rage car- 
ried, that he was ready to aid in person, to spend the whole 
revenue of the See Apostolic, and to sell the chalices and crosses 
of the Church, and even his very clothes, to procure the Queen's 
destruction. In fact, no Pope ever showed more painfully 
what the Papacy could resolve, and would attempt to perpe- 
trate; nor the danger which such implacable and persevering 
animosity could efifect, even in the period of its abated and 
suspected, though still politically supported, power. 

Having adopted the opinion, that heretics, however virtuous, 
estimable, pious, learned, or intelligent, were detestable and 
pernicious reptiles, and were to be crushed as such for the 
common good, and that all ideas were heresies, and all persons 
heretics whom any Pope pronounced such; and having inter- 
woven this deranged sentiment wdth his whole mind and feel- " 
ings, he acted upon it with inflexible energy, and to the full 
stretch of his vast and indefinite influence and powers; he 
burned men of talent in his own dominions, and devoted him- 
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neUy with a persevering combination of prejudice and principle^ 
to destroy all who did not think as he and the final decrees 
of Trent commanded that men should think on the doctrines 
and practice of the Papal Church. 

Five great objects occupied his strong and active mind: to 
reform his corrupted court and city, his most laudable purpose; 
to repress and weaken the Turkish power, a patriotic object, be- 
cause the aggressions of its arrogant fanaticism were perilous; 
to destroy the Huguenots in France, and Elizabeth in England; 
and to subvert the Protestant Reformation, and annihilate its 
adherents in every part of Europe. He succeeded to a great 
degree in all these schemes but the two last 

In the spring of 1569, the Pope sent his troops, under Sforza, . 
into France, to punish, by every infliction of severity, the heretics 
and their leaders. That the Prince of Cond^, the chief of the 
heretical army, had been killed at the battle of Jamac, is the 
subject of his thanksgivings to Heaven; and he exhorts Charies 
IX. to profit by his victory, so as utterly to root out the remains 
of these enemies. He tells the Ejng, that he can appease 
Heaven only by the severest punishment of such wretches; 
and that if he does not destroy them, he will perish by the divine 
vengeance. The same topics, with the most unqualified and 
most unshrinking mercilessness, he urged to Catherine de 
Medicis, the King's mother: he insists upon her not sparing* 
for any reasons these enemies of Heaven;* they must be mas- 
sacred, they must be exterminated; he dares even to add, with 
all the insanity of his self-deluding bigotry, that he prays for 
it every day. 

With an infatuation that would almost be incredible, if his 
own words were not before us, he asserts in the too willing 
ear of the Cardinal Lorraine, and desires him to convince the 

* On April 13, 15G9, Pius wrote to Cadierine to treat t^e rebels with a just 
severity. " By this you will give a memorable example to prevent others from 
defiling themselves with such an abominable iniquity. It is necessary that yon 
take care that these wicked wretches suffer their just punishment I" That a 
Pope should thus insist on a woman's being so mei*cilessly cruel, would have 
seemed to be a misconception of female nature, if he had not been writing to 
Catheriie de Medicis. 
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King) thftt His Majesty cannot satisfy his Redeemer witiiout 
this inexorability to all who should petition him in their behalf; 
a combination of ideas so incongruous, that it drives us into 
the supposition that the New Testament was a book which, if 
Dot unlmown to Pius V., had, at least, been either unread or 
wholly forgotton by him, amid the more pleasing duties of his 
beloved Inquisition. Yet how natural were such sentiments 
to the sainted head of an institution, which existed solely on 
wich principles ! how congenial to a system which interprets 
the Scriptures by its convenient traditions, and not the tradi- 
tions by the unalterable, and therefore less expedient. Scrip- 
tures! 

No human sympathies seem to have reigned in this Pontiff's 
soul: he entreated the French sovereign not to Usten to the 
olaims either of blood or of friendship, and repeated his solici- 
tation that His Majesty would not forgive those who should 
petition for his mercy on behalf of an heretic. " Sin not 
by indulgence," was the lesson; and to diminish any necessity 
for doing so, he sent to Charles all the cavalry and infantry 
which he could provide, and regretted that his treasury did 
not enable him to do more; he inveighed against the time- 
honoured and long respected Admiral of France, de Coligny, 
as the most execrable of men, and doubted if he were a human 
being, because the ablest supporter of the Huguenot cause ; 
asxd he also disclosed the great, the horrible principle, on 
which he urged his incentives and vituperations : this was, that 
other Catholic Princes would be guided and stimulated by the 
example of Charles IX. to act in the same manner towards 
the heretics in their dominions. Thus the spirit and aims of 
Pius V. extended to the gigantic effect of exterminating, as 
soon as possible, all the Protestants in Europe. 

To state of any man, that he is the advocate or author of 
murder, is to Ascribe to him such a lamentable exemplification 
of human depravity, in its most revolting sense, that the mind 
dislikes, on any evidence, to express, and even to conceive, 
the imputation: and yet the preceding facts press the judg- 
ment towards that conclusion ; nor is their effect abated, when 
we observe the directions and wishes of Pius V. as to the 
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French General de Assier. The Pope's conduct, on his cap- 
ture, seems to furnish an additional illustration of what is pos- 
sible in men of the highest station, when mercy, pity, charity, 
forgiveness, and benerolence are superseded by a misconcep- 
tion of sacerdotal duty ; which, separating itself from the moral 
obligations of life, and extinguishing all human sympathies, 
seeks to acquire a supposed merit by its unsocial and desolat- 
ing intolerance. Wonderful perversion of a religion, whose 
benevolence is, above all others, adapted to make mankind an 
iBifiectionate family of gentle and generous brothers ! strange 
contradiction to its clearest and most indissoluble precepts ! 

He published a severe edict against loose and abandoned 
women, whose numbers and impudence had so increased, that 
they occupied the best portion of the Roman city. The chief 
men opposing him, he threatened to remove his court from the 
city if they persisted. He at last allowed them an obscure 
comer in the city, and appointed two or three churches for 
their especial use. 

Pius was carried ofif by an attack of the stone in 1572, when 
he was about sixty-eight years of age; and it is said of him, 
that, when dying, he exclaimed, (and if he did so, he felt as a 
man who had done what he had done ought to have felt, when 
he reviewed all the actions of his Pontifical life,) "When I 
was in a low condition, I had some hopes of salvation; after I 
had been advanced to be a Cardinal, I greatiy doubted it; but 
since I came to be Pope, I have no hope at all.'' It is a re 
markable fact, that this implacable exterminator of heretics 
should be himself an object of attack and depreciation in the 
Spanish Inquisition. Llorente says, the death of Pius has been 
attributed to the agents of the Inquisition. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

GREGORY XIII. MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 

DAY. 

On occasion of Gregory's election to the Popedom, he was 
addressed with freedom and faithfUness by Nicholas Cle- 
manges, on the subject of investitm-es. The right of nomina- 
tion to vacant Sees, had originally been the exclusive prerog- 
ative of the monarch, but in process of time had been gradually 
usurped by the Pope, on the pretence that their revenues 
might be enjoyed by the crown. The Popes, in turn, made 
the nomination the means of furthering their own power and 
influence. It was on this subject, that Clemanges thus writes: 
** The burthen with which you are charged," says the honest 
counsellor, " is so much the heavier, because you and your 
predecessors have taken upon yourselves many charges from 
which the Lord and the Church had exempted you. In 
maldng yowselves the masters of elections to benefices, of 
collations, dispensations, and all which was formerly done by 
the Archdeacons and Patrons, you have infinitely increased 
the account which you will have to render. True it is, that if 
you acquit yourself faithfully of your administration, there is 
no empire upon earth, which can approach the glory of your 
servitude : but if you make your dignity subservient to your 
profit, to pomp, to haughtiness ; if you love better to com- 
mand than to serve, you will, in fact, become the vilest of all 
slaves ; you will be the servant, not of the servants of God, 
but of cupidity, of avarice, of pride, of ambition, which arc 
the servants of the devil ; — ^in a word, of as many masters as 
there are vices." 

" Tis incredible," says Paul, the Englishman, " how many 
mischiefs the sale of offices has done to the Church. From 
thence have proceeded worthless, ignorant, scandalous, am- 
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bilious, and violent Bishops ; the other benefices have been 
disposed of to all manner of persons indifferently, to pimps, 
cooks, grooms, and boys. Benefices are as publicly sold at 
Rome, as goods in a market* So much for the Pope's sig- 
nature, so much for a dispensation, or leave to hold benefices 
that are incompatible, so much for an induct, so much for 
taking off an excommunication, so much for such and such 
indulgences." 

One might believe, that the Sovereign Pontiffs had drawn 
to themselves these elections and collations, for the sake of 
giving better pastors to the Church ; nothing, however, less 
than that : since that time, they chose not those who were 
most capable of instructing and of ruling the Church, but 
those who were able to pay best Thus the Church found itself 
filled with ignorant and incapable pastors. This was not suffi- 
cient : they took away firom patrons the privilege of presenting 
persons to a benefice, and the hberty of conferring it; threat- 
ening these patrons with anathema, if, by an audacious rash- 
ness, they undertook to establish any person whatever in a 
benefice, whilst there was any one to whom the Pope had 
granted by his authority an expectance for it Graces expec- 
tive came in then from all sides. ^^ They do not," says Cle- 

* Does not this charge apply, with increased severity, to the Ref<nined 
Charch of England and Ireland ? Are not the sonls of men, and the responsi- 
bilities of the Christian Ministry, daily put up to sale with a« much inciifference, 
except as to the price, as that with which pigs, cattle, old chairs and tables 
are nsnally sold ? Parliamentary interest— the favour of a kept mistress— a 
loan to the patron — good fellowship at a horse jace — conviviality over the 
bottle, are the general meiits on which the kutUem nfter prtfermeni ground 
their respective claims to advancement in their professional career. Un- 
wearied diligence. Christian fidelity, apostolic zeal, long services, indefatigable 
labours, and blameless lives, may commend the servant of God and of the 
Church to the consciences of his hearers, and to the approbation of the grbat 
Sjiephbrd and Bishop ; with worldly patrons these qualifications have but 
little or no weight For the truth of this assertion, evidence is to be found in 
the condition and experience of those laborious and faithful men, who labour 
in season and out of season, through a long and wearisome life, as stipendiary 
Curates, with incomes much less than those of journeymen mechanics. 

The whole of the text under review, will be found not unworthy the perusal 
Mid consideration of Churchmen in the present day. 
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mangis, *^ take pastors from the schools or uniyersities, but 
£com the plough, and from the most vile professions. We see 
those who know no more of Latin than of Arabic, some, even, 
who scsffcely know how to read or distinguish A from B. 
There is nothing more unworthy than to see a Pope, or any 
other Ecclesiastic in an eminent station, not knowing even 
how to read the Hojy Scriptures readily, and never touching 
it, but by the cover, although in their installation they are 
obliged to swear, that they have the knowledge of it If by 
chance they meet with any pastor of another character, he is 
exposed to the raillery ^d slanders of others, and found only 
fit to be put in a cloister ; thus, the study of the Holy Word 
passes for folly ; those who make profession of it are the 
sport of all the world, and, particularly, of the Popes, who pre- 
fer their traditions to the commandments of God. The glo- 
rious and holy employ of preaching, which was formerly a 
privilege particular to Bishops, is so viUified, that they are 
ashamed to exercise if 

Ignorance was yet the least evil : one may judge of the 
morals of the people, thus ill brought up ; our author draws 
a frightful picture of it There was nothing but lewdness, 
debaucheries, gamblings, and quarrels. The utmost contempt 
was the necessary consequence of such conduct 

The excessive liberality of Gregory to his natural son 
Jacob, gave great offence to his Cardinals, by whom he was 
perpetually opposed. This circumstance, added to the reluc- 
tance with which Protestant States admitted his Reformation 
of the Calendar, which he sought to impose on their adoption, 
by the force of Papal authority, was matter of great regret and 
v^exation to Gregory. 

It wafi during Gregory's Pontificate, that the horrible mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew's Day took place ; by which the 
French Protestants were nearly annihilated, and the Roman 
Church covered with eternal infamy ; the Duke de Guise, in 
conjunction with the Duke de Anjou, having plotted the de- 
struction of the heads of die Protestant party, with a view to 
deter the King from co-operating with the Prince of Orange, 
in £3ivor of the Protestants of the Netherlands. Being induced 
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to believe that a conspiracy was formed against hiin by Admi- 
ral de Coligny, and his friends, Charles IX., the then King of 
France, consented, with a view to his own preservation, that 
the Admiral and his friends should be anticipated and de- 
stroyed. The King was evidently imposed upon ; and the 
foul deed was urged upon him by false and deceiving com- 
munications ; and with circumstances and great personal 
alarm, which frightened his mind into acquiescence. The 
Romish party continued their machinations to inflame and 
pervert the King's mind, till a reluctant consent was obtained 
for a more extended perpetration of the projected butchery ; 
this consent, reluctantly given, would not have been extorted, 
but by the artful persuasions of tlie Queen Mother ; to whom, 
as one of the family of Guise, the atrocious contrivance of the 
means by which it was to be attempted is due. On the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Henry of Navarre, with the sister of 
Charles IX. on Monday the 18th of August, 1572, the whole 
body of the Protestant nobility and gentry were enticed to 
Paris. The mother of Henry, Jean D' Albert, one of the 
wisest and most pious women that ever adorned the high sta- 
tion to which she was called, had been led to consent to this 
alliance, from a belief that it would lay the foundation of solid 
peace and spiritual prosperity in the kingdom ; but she was 
the dupe of Catherine de Medicis, and she died, it is sup- 
posed, by poison, two years before the general massacre. 
Several days, after the marriage, were spent in all sorts of fes- 
tivities, in which Admiral de Coligny, the champion of the 
reformed cause, as he was really the head of the party, was 
courteously treated by the King, who promised to satisfy the 
Admiral and his friends, on some matters of importance, for 
which the royal favour was solicited. 

The Admiral had, about this time, received an anonymous 
warning, to take care of himself, accompanied by an intima- 
tion, tliat the King's mind was sought to be inflamed against 
the reformed party, by rumoms of their hostility to him. On 
the Thursday after the marriage, as the Admiral returned from 
a Council, which had been held at the Louvre, accompanied 
by several friends, he was fired at from the house where the 
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preceptors of the Duke of Guise resided, and was sUuck by two 
balls ; search was immediately made for the assassin, who, 
mounting a Spanish horse, and galloping it at full speed, 
escaped all pursuit The King and the Queen Mother visited 
the wounded Admiral, and declared their intention to detect 
and punish the criminal, expressing how much pain this im- 
fortunate event had given them. On Saturday the twenty- 
third, the surgeons declared the Admiral to be out of danger. 
Up to this period, it is probable, Charles acted in good faith. 
The plan to destroy Coligny having failed, the guilty but dis- 
appointed plotters resolved on a more dreadftd and extended 
slaughter : more must be done both to give them safety, and 
to fulfil their object. It is probable, that the attempt on the 
Admiral's life, excited indignant, perhaps vindictive, feelings 
in the minds of the Protestants against the contiivers of the 
assassination, and that these were loudly expressed. Advan- 
tage was now taken of these murmurs, to impress t)n the mind 
of Charles, fears for his own safety, which it was represented 
could only be secured by the destruction of the Protestants. 

The minds of the populace were now exasperated against 
the Protestants, by the contrivance of the Duke de Guise ; and, 
by the command of the King, they were all given up to 
slaughter ; the proclamation for their destruction was made 
on the night of Saint Bartholomew, and at two of the clock in 
the morning, the work of death began. 

The safety of the Bang of France being seemed by a strong 
additional guard of Swiss and French soldiery, Charles ordered 
the noble families of Navarre to quit the castle without delay. 
These unfortunates, anticipating the fate that was awaiting 
them, entreated the King to defer his commands till the next 
day ; but in vain. They were compelled to go out, one after 
another, by a little door, before which were found a number 
of armed men, who assassinated the Navarrese as they came 
out 

Henry of Navarre, the brother in law of Charles, the Prince 
de Conde, his uncle, and the King's Physician were alone 
exempted firom destruction. Henry and de Conde were hur- 
ried from their beds, and dragged, not without danger, before 
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the King, who,, when they refused to be converted, as the 
phrase ran, broke out into an excessive rage, declaring, that 
he would be obliged, as the Vicegerent of God, to have re- 
course to severity ; that they must teach others to submit, by 
their acquiescence ; and that it became them no longer to 
hold themselves in opposition to the Holy Mother. They 
were in consequence obliged to attend mass ; the massacre 
was continued without cessation for three days, till the King 
became aghast at his own act, and his conscience was so 
haunted with images of murder and death, that he directed it 
should cease. 

Amongst the victims of this destruction, the Admiral de 
Coligny was the most distinguished. Equally illustrious for 
his rank, his attachment to the Protestant cause, and his re- 
markable piety, he was the first noblemen of very high rank 
in France, who had dared to declare himself on the side of the 
Protestants; and this he did, not from political motives, but 
from the deepest attachment to the principles which they pro- 
fessed. Every morning and evening, he is recorded, to have 
assembled his servants for domestic worship ; to have attended 
a daily public service, and at every repast to have implored, 
with singing and prayer, the blessing of God. He was zealous 
in the establishment of schools, and the extension of reUgion. 
He was indifferent to the honours of the world, and left his 
estate rather the worse than the better for his use of it. When 
wounded by the bullet fired at him from the house of the Due 
de Guise, during a most painful operation for the extraction of 
the bullet, he said to those around him, " These wounds, my 
friends, are God's blessings, the smart of them is indeed trou- 
blesome, but I acknowledge the will of my God in the dispen- 
sation; and 1 bless his Divine Majesty, who hath been pleased 
thus to honour me, and to lay any pain upon me for his holy 
name's sake. Let us entreat of him that we may persevere to the 
end." To his minister Merlin, who seems to have resided in his 
family, he said, " If God had visited me according to my de- 
serts, he must have dealt far more severely with me. But 
blessed be his name, who hath dealt so mildly and lovingly 
with his unworthy servant." He added, "Truly from my 
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heart I freely forgive both him that shot at me, and those also 
who incited him to the deed. For I know assuredly, that it 
is not in their power to hurt me, no, though they should kill 
me; for my death is a most certain means of attaining eternal 
life." The prayer which he is recorded to have offered up, 
has much of the force and simplicity which mark the com- 
positions of the early days of the Church. " O Lord God, my 
heavenly Father, have compassion upon me for thy tender 
mercies sake; remember not against me my former iniquities, 
neither charge me with the sins of my youth. If thou. Lord, 
shouldst maik what I have done amiss, or should impute the 
violations of thy covenant, what flesh coidd stand before thee, 
or endure thine anger? As for me, disclaiming all false gods 
and worship, I call' only upon thee, the eternal Father of our 
liOrd Jesus Christ, and worship thee alone for his sake. I be- 
seech thee to bestow thy Holy Spirit uix)n me, and to give 
me the grace of patience. 1 trust only in thy mercy ; all my 
hope and confidence is placed on that alone : whether, thou 
pleasest to inflict present death upon me, or to spare my life 
to do thee further service, behold, O Lord, I am prepared to 
submit to thy will; nothing doubting, but if thou pleasest to 
inflict death upon me, thou wilt presently admit me into thine 
everlasting kingdom ! But if. Lord, thou sufFerest me to live 
longer here, grant, O my Heavenly Father, that I may spend 
all the remainder of my days in advancing thy glory, and in 
observing and adhering to thy true religion." On the fatal 
night of this laborious massacre, his house was assaidted by 
the Duke of Guise in person. The staircases were so strongly 
barricadoed, that, for a long time, his enemies could not enter. 
In the mean time, his minister. Merlin, prayed with the whole 
family. When he had concluded, a servant coming in, said, 
*^ Sir, God calleth us to himself; they have broken into the 
house, and we have no power to resist." His answer was 
very memorable, and it was observed that, while he uttered it, 
his countenance was no more troubled than if no danger were 
at hand. " I perceive," said he, " what is doing; I was never 
afraid of death, and I am ready to undergo it patiently, for 
which I have long since prepared my mind. I bless God that 
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I fthall die in the Lord, through whose grace T am elected to 
a hope of everlasting Ufe. I now need no longer any help of 
man. "You, therefore, my friends, get ye hence as soon as ye 
, can, lest ye be involved in my calamity, and your wives here- 
after say that I was the cause of your destruction. The pre- 
sence of God, to whose goodness I commend the soul, which 
will presently leave my body^ is abundantly sufficient for me.^ 
His enemies soon reached him ; and to one, who asked whether 
he was the admiral, he had only time to answer, " I am, and 
you, young man, should respect my hoary head !" when he 
was stabbed with a sword in his left side, and by a poinard in 
his right. The Swiss were then ordered to throw him out of 
the window, but he struggled so much when they attempted 
to take him, that it was not until a French soldier put the 
muzzle of his arquebuss to his mouth, and shot him, that his 
spirit was dismissed to its eternal rest. By command of the 
Duke of Guise, and of the Duke d ' Aumale, the body was 
thrown out of the window, that they might be satisjGied that 
he was dead before they left the place. 

The persons who were with him fled in different directions. 
Some climbed up the tiles of the house, and others in other 
ways escaped. Of these, MerUn, the chaplain, was one; he 
sheltered himself in a hay -loft, and it is recorded in the acts 
of the next synod after this event, in which he was moderator, 
that he was supported for three days by means of a hen, which 
deposited an egg daily near his place of refuge. Seventy 
thousand Protestants, according to Sully, fell in this awfiil 
massacre ; and that it did not extend to the extermination of 
every individual, was, under Divine Providence, to be attri- 
buted to the caution of some who left the capital in time, the 
intrepidity of others, and the generous feeling of many of the 
Catholic officers, who refused to obey commands which they 
said belonged rather to executioners than to soldiers. That 
this disgraceful act must not be considered as that of indivi- 
duals, all history attests. It was a deed of blood by the Ko- 
manists, for it was sanctioned by the principles which they 
then acknowledged. It was approved by the Pope whom they 
obeyed. It was executed by the mandate of his Priests. It 
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was celebrated as an act of religion at Rome, and justified 9S 
a holy deed by the partisans of Rome. The Pope fired the 
cannon at St. Angelo, and had bonfires all over Rome, in joy- 
fiil celebration of it. He did more. He was so delighted, that 
he had three pictures painted of it, to be placed in the Vatican, 
in the apartment called La Salle des Rois, which precedes the 
Sixtine Chapel. The first represents the shooting of the 
Admiral; the second, the general massacre; the tliird, Charles 
avowing the deed before the Parliament of Paris. A medal 
was also struck, by order of Gregory, on the occasion. On 
one side the name and portrait of the Pope; on the other is 
an exterminating angel, witli a sword in one hand and a oross 
in the other, and men and women flying before him. 

The solemn thanksgiving made at Rome, was accompanied 
with a Jubilee to all Christendom ; , one of the reasons for 
which, was, that they should thank God for the slaughter of the 
enemies of the Church, lately executed in France. The Pope 
sent Cardinal Ursin his Legate to France, to thank the King 
for so great service done to the Church ; and to desire him to 
go on, and extirpate heresy, root and branch, and not to spoil 
what he had done, by intermingling lenity. As the Legate 
passed through France to Paris, he gave a plenary absolution 
to all who had been actors in the massacre. In the oration of 
Muretus, pronounced in the presence of the Supreme Pontiff, 
Gregory XIII., that memorable night, in which this accursed 
slaughter was committed, is blessed. The King,* the Queen, 

♦ The Kinjj expired on Whitsunday, 1574, havinj^ survived this event less 
than two years : his mind was visibly aifected ; he became more blood thirsty 
than ever, and would have revived the horrors of this guilty day, but for the 
interference of the Queen Mother. He lived, however, to feel remorse. He 
died in the most severe pains, and bathed in his own blood. *' I seem,'' said 
he, to his Surgeon Pare, " 1 seem every moment, whether waking or sleeping, 
as if the murdered bodies presented themslves before me, with hideous faces, 
and covered with blood." The Duke de Guise, and his brother the Cardinal, 
were murdered, December l4th, 1588, by order of the Duke D'Anjou, then 
Henry IH., the Duke exclaiming, most truly, after his first fury was exhausted 
' on receiving the mortal stabs, with his dying voice, " My sins have deserved 
this." Henry himself perished some time afterwards, under the dagger of 
Jacques Clement. Never was the moral retribution more signally exacted, 
than on these exalted culprits. 
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and the Royal Family, are extolled for their share in the tran- 
saction, and the Pope is styled ^^ most blessed Father,** for going 
in procession to return thanks to God and St. Louis for the 
welcome news, when brought tp him.* 

Gregory was not less urgent than his predecessors for the 
destruction of Elizabeth, Queen of England, and the subver- 
sion of her government. He granted an Indulgence, addressed 
to the Prelates, Nobles, Clergy, and people of Ireland, dated 
25th of February, 1577, inciting them to rebellion against the 
Queen, and granting to all who should aid in this pious and 
godlike work a full pardon, and remission of all sins, in 
the«ame Ibrm as those going to war against the Turks. The 
warfare excited by this Bull produced much bloodshed, de- 
vastation, and misery upon the people, but failed to wrest this 
interesting and self-afflicting island from the English crown. 

* Gaspard de Sanlx de Tavennes, Marshal of France, and one of tlie Conn- 
sellors of Catherine de Medicls, being upon his death<bed, made a general con- 
fession of the sins of his life ; after which, his Confessor saying to him, with an 
air of astonishment, ** Why you speak not a word of St. Bartholomew.** " I 
look upon that," replied the Marshal, '* as a meritorious action, which ought 
to atone for all the sins I have ever committed." (Solly's Mem. voL i. p. 2.) 
Eleven years afterwards, we find the Parisian Clergy celebrating the day and 
the occasion; for on the 25th of August* 1583, William Cecil wrote to his 
grandfather. Lord Burghley, from Paris ; " Upon St. Bartholomew's Day we 
had here solemn processions, and other tokens of triumph and joy, in remem- 
brance of the slaughter committed this time eleven years past But I doubt 
they will not so triumph at the day of judgment" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



SIXTUS V. — CLEMENT VIII. 



After the death of Gregory, the Papal Chau: was filled by 
Sixtus v., otherwise named Felix Peretti de Montalto, who 
acceded to the tiara in April, 1585, and who, in pride, mag- 
nificence, intrepidity, strength of mind, and in other great 
virtues and vices, equalled any of his predecessors. From the 
success of his own management, by affecting to be feeble and 
unwell, the other Cardinals, who would not agree on any other 
at the moment, nominated him as one whose honour would be 
of short duration. This impression, when securely fixed in 
his dignity, he removed at once, by a loud and strong intona- 
tion, with all the vigour of health, of his thanksgiving hymn. 
He was the most able, aspiring, and warlike of the Roman 
Pontiffs, since Gregory VII. and Lucius II. He was a most 
complete politician, and had a thorough knowledge of the in- 
terests of his chair, and chose the most effectual methods for 
promoting them. He sought the augmentation of his territory 
by the attempted conquest of Naples; the attaching still more 
closely to himself those Princes who still remained faithful to 
the Papacy; and by the reduction of their power, now grown 
dangerous to the Pope himself. These various objects were 
pursued by him with impenetrable dissimulation, and various 
success. 

It had been usual, for the sake of acquiring popularity, on 
the election of a new Pope, to set the imprisoned criminals 
at liberty : but the first act of Sixtus was to order four persons 
to be hanged, on whom were found, a few days before, pro- 
hibited weapons. This system of rigour he pursued with the 
most inexorable severity, never, in a single instance, pardoning 
a criminal. 

in 1587, Sixtus V. published a Bull against the King of 
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Navarr<) and the Prince of Coude, the two powerful supporters 
of the reformed interest in France, than which no production 
more odious or anogant was ever issued by the Roman Chmch. 
After a pompous encomium on the Papal power, " infinitely 
superior to all earthly potentates, and which tumbles from 
their thrones the masters of the world, to plunge them into the 
gulf as ministers of Lucifer," his Holiness solemnly anathe^ 
matizes the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, " the 
impious and bastard issue of the illustrious house of Bourbon, 
heretics, relapsed enemies of God and reUgion," declaring 
them and their posterity deprived of all their rights, unworthy 
of ever possessing any principality whatever, and absolving 
all their subjects from their oath of allegiance. 

Instead of censuring the assassination of Henry, by the 
Dominican Clement, Sixtus commended and approved of the 
action in a long, public, and official oration. That a Monk 
had slain a King in the midst of his people he considered 
" Rarum, insigne, et memorabile facinus. Facinus non sine 
Dei Optimi Maximi particulari providentia et Dispositione:" 
and then he goes on to say, that it was not only done with the 
special providence and appointment of God, but by the sug- 
gestions and assistance of his Holy Spirit; a greater work 
than Judith slaying Holofemes. He, however, refused to re- 
new the excommunication of Henry IV., saying, that he would 
pray for his conversion, and that no Prince was more deserv- 
ing a crown. He had also a high veneration for the character 
of Queen Elizabeth, of England, on account of the prudence 
and vigour of her government, though her determined enemy 
on account of her enmity to the Catholic religion. In 1588, 
Philip equipped his invincible armada, and Sixtus V. seconded 
the enterprise with all his spiritual authority. He renewed 
the BuHs of Pius and Gregory against Elizabeth ; he excom- 
municated her, dethroned her, absolved her subjects from their 
allegiance, pubUshed a crusade against her, and granted ple- 
nary indulgences to all those who should contribute to its suc- 
cess. With a view to a more organized system of ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence, and for tlhe better civil government of the Papal 
dominions, Sixtus appoinied fifteen separate commissions, io 
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6ach of which was confided the administration of some one 
important branch of pubUc affairs. He is said to have been 
a decided enemy to the Jesuits, and was indignant that they 
should assiune a name that implied that their founder was the 
meek and benevolent Jesus. This celebrated Pontiff died in 
August, 1590, having reigned five years and four months* 
The vigour of his administration, his improvement of the City 
of Rome, the vast treasures he accumulated, his foundation of 
the Vatican Library, and his fixing the number of Cardinals 
at seventy, have all contributed to gain Sixtus immortal repu- 
tation, and have thrown a splendour about his name, and given 
him rank among the distinguished characters of his age. 
Though we cannot look upon him as the model of a great 
Prince, and much less of an irreproachable Prelate, yet his 
life and administration were distinguished by many acts of a 
noble and usefiil nature, particularly in his encouragement of 
Sacred Literature. 

In 1590, Sixtus published an edition of the Latin Vulgate, 
which, by a Bull, he commanded should be received every 
where, and in all cases, for true^ legitimate^ authentic j and 
undoubted ; and that all future editions should be made con- 
formable to this, not the least syllable being changed, added, 
or omitted, on pain of the greater excommunication. Not- 
withstanding all his infallibility, Clement VIII. not very long 
after, revoked the decree of Sixtus, suppressed his edition, and 
published another of his own, in which he made more than 
2000 corrections. 

These fatal variances between editions, alike promulgated 
by Pontiffs claiming infallibility, have been exposed by various 
Protestant divines, and particularly by oui learned country- 
man, Thomas James, in his " Bellum Papale, sive Concordia 
Discors Sixti V." Londini, 1 600, 4 to., in which he has pointed out 
very numerous additions, omissions, contradictions, and other 
differences between the editions of the two infallible PontifIS) 
Sixtus V. and Clement VIIL To guard his predecessor firom 
the charge of fallibility, Clement bought up the Sixtine copies^ 
so that but two copies are known to be extant 

On the 15th of September, 1590, John Baptist Casligiia 
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Wai elected to the vacant Chair, and a^isumed the name of 
Urban VIII. ; his death, within a fortnight after his elevation, 
occasioning another vacancy, Cardinal Sfirontati, a Milanese, 
and Bishop of Cremona, was chosen his successor, under the 
name of Gregory XIV. His character and temper were re- 
spectable, but he possessed neither energy of mind, nor soUdity 
of learning. He took a decided part against Henry IV. in 
favour of Philip II., but his death on the 15th of October, 1591, 
terminated his poHtical machinations. John Anthony Facchi- 
netti succeeded to the vacant dignity on the 29th of October, un- 
der the name of Innocent IX. but his death on the day following 
his election, leaves history nothing to record concerning him. 

In 1592, the Papal Chair was filled by Hippolito Aldo- 
brandini, who was chosen January 30th, under the name of 
Clement VIII. The famous controversy between the Jesuits 
and Dominicans, concerning grace, fi-ee-will, and predestina- 
tion, which was likely to produce fatal divisions in the Church, 
arose in the time of this Pope. This controversy was carried 
on with great asperity and violence till the year 1594, when 
Clement imposed silence on the contending parties, promising to 
examine the points in dispute himself. Clement yielded to none 
of his predecessors in zeal for the extension of the Romish Faith, 
and in his hatred of the Protestant Religion : in this spirit he 
prepared the form of an oath to be taken by the Bishops and 
Archbishops, in which are laid down all the principles of the 
despotism and intolerance of Rome. " Jura, honores, privi- 
legia, et auctoritatem S. Rom. Ecclesiae, domini nostri Papa; 
et successorum, conservare, defendere, augere, promovere cu- 
rabo Haereticos, schismaticos, et rebelles eidem domino iiostro, 
pro posse persequar." 

In 1600, Clement issued a Bull to prevent James I. from 
ascending the throne of England, declaring that " when it 
should happer>»that that miserable woman (Queen Elizabeth) 
should die, they (her subjects) should admit none to the Crown, 
though ever so nearly allied to it by blood, except they would 
not only tolerate the Cathohc Religion, but promote it to the 
utmost of their power, and would, according to ancient custom, 
undertake upon oath to perform the same.^' 
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He was succeeded, April 1, ;n the year 1605, by Leo XI. of 
the House of Medicis, who died a few weeks after his election, 
and thus left the Papal Chair open to Camillo Borghese, who 
was elected the same year, and by whom it was filled under the 
denomination of Paul V, 

Among the later PontiiTs are to be found men of various 
talents and conduct ; but they were all men of exemplary cha- 
racters, when compared with the greater part of those who 
governed the Church before the Reformation. The number of 
adversaries, both foreign and domestic, that arose to set limits 
to the despotism of Rome, and to call in question the authority 
and jurisdiction of its Pontiff, rendered the College of Cardi- 
nals and the Roman nobility more cautious and circumspect in 
the choice of a spiritual ruler ; nor did they almost dare, in 
these critical circumstances of opposition and danger, to en- 
trust such an important dignity to an ecclesiastic whose bare- 
faced licentiousness, frondess arrogance, or inconsiderate youth, 
might render him peculiarly obnoxious to reproach, and finr- 
nish thereby new matter of censure to their adversaries. It is 
also worthy of observation, that from this period of opposition, 
occasioned by the ministry of the Reformers, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs have never pretended to such an exclusive authority as 
they had formerly usurped; nor could they, indeed, make good 
such pretensions, were they so extravagant as to avow them. 
They claim, therefore, no longer a power of deciding, by their 
single authority, matters of the highest moment and import- 
ance ; but, for the most part, pronounce according to the sen- 
timents that prevail in the College of Cardinals, and in the 
different congregations, which are entrusted with their respec- 
tive parts in the government of the Church. Nor do they any 
more venture to foment divisions in sovereign states, to arm 
subjects against their rulers, or to level the thunder of their 
excommunications at the heads of princes. All such proceed- 
ings, which were formerly so firequent at the Court of Rome, 
have been prudently suspended since the gradual decline of 
that ignorance and superstition which prescribed a blind obe- 
dience to the Pontiff, and the new degrees of power and autho- 
rity that monarchs and other civil rulers have gained by the 
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rerolutioiis that have fthaken the Papal throne. The halcyon 
days were now over, in which the Papal Clergy excited, with 
impunity, seditious tumults in the state, intermeddled openly 
in the transactions of government, struck terror into the hearts 
of sovereign and subjects by the thunder of their anathemas, 
and imposing 'burthensome contributions on the credulous 
multitude, filled their coffers by notorious acts of tyranny and 
oppression. The Pope himself, though still honoured with the 
same pompous titles and denominations, found, nevertheless, 
frequently, by a mortifying and painful experience, that these 
titles had lost a considerable part of their former signification, 
and that the energy of these denominations diminished from 
day to day. For now almost all the Princes and States of 
Europe had adopted that important maxim which had been for- 
merly peculiar to the French nation ; that the power of the 
Roman Pontiff is entirely confined to matters of a religious and 
spiritual nature, and cannot, under any pretext whatsoever, 
extend to civil transactions or worldly affairs. In the schools, 
indeed, and Colleges of Roman Catholic countries, and in the 
writings of the Romish Priests and Doctors, the majesty of the 
Pope was still exalted in tlie most emphatic terms, and his 
prerogatives displayed with all imaginable pomp. Nay, even 
in the Courts of Sovereign Princes, very flattering terms and 
high-sounding phrases were sometimes used, to express the 
dignity and authority of the head of the Church. But as it 
happens in other cases, that men's actions are firequently very 
different firom their language, so was this observation particu- 
larly verified in the case of Rome's Holy Father. He was ex- 
tolled in words, by those who despised him most in reality ; 
and when any dispute arose between him and the Princes of 
his Communion, the latter respected his authority no farther 
than they found expedient for their own purposes, and mea- 
sured the extent of his prerogatives and jurisdiction, not by the 
slavish adulation of the £Jolleges and the Jesuits, but by a 
regard to their own interests and independence. This the 
Roman Pontiffs learned, by disagreeable experience, as often 
as ihey endeavoured during this century, to resume their for- 
mer pretensions, to interpose their authority in civil affairs, and 
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encroach upon the jurisdiction of sovereign states. The con- 
duct of Paul V. and the consequences that followed it, furnish 
a striking example that abundantly verifies this observatiori. 
This haughty and arrogant Pontiff laid the Republic of Venice 
under an interdict in the year 1606. The reasons alleged for 
this insolent proceeding were the prosecution of two Eccle- 
siastics for capital crimes; as also two wise edicts, one of which 
prohibited the erection of any more religious edifices in the 
Venetian territories, without the knowledge and consent of the 
Senate ; and the other, the alienation of any lay possessions or 
estates in favour of the Clergy, without the express approba- 
tion of the Republic. The Venetian Senate received this 
Papal insult with dignity, and conducted themselves under it 
with becoming resolution and fortitude. Their first step was 
to prevent their Clergy from executing the interdict, by an act 
prohibiting that cessation of public worship, and that suspen- 
sion of the sacraments, which the Pope had commanded in 
this imperious mandate. Their next step was equally vigo- 
rous ; for they banished from their territories the Jesuits and 
Capuchin Friars, who obeyed the orders of the Pope, in oppo- 
sition to their express commands. In the meantime all things 
tended towards a rupture, and Paul V. was gathering together 
his forces in order to make war upon the Venetians, when 
Henry IV. King of France, interposed as mediator, and con- 
cluded a peace between the contending parties, on conditions 
not very honourable to the ambitious Pontiff; for the Vene- 
tians could not be persuaded to repeal the edicts and resolu- 
tions they had issued out against the Court of Rome upon this 
occasion, nor to recall the Jesuits firom their exile. It is re- 
markable, that at the time of this rupture, the Senate of Venice 
entertained serious thoughts of a total separation firom the 
Church of Rome, in which the ambassadors of England and 
Holland did all that was in their power to confirm them. 

Paul died at Rome in January, 1621, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age, after a Pontificate of nearly sixteen years. He was 
of a haughty and violent spirit, jealous to excess of his autho- 
rity, and insatiably furious in the execution of his vengeance 
upon such as encroached on his pretended prerogative. Gre- 
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goTj XV. who was raised to the Pontificate in the year 1621, 
seemed to be of a milder disposition than his predecessor 
though he was not less defective in equity and clemency to- 
wards those who had separated themselves from the Church of 
Rome. 

The peace of Augsburg having secured the Protestants fi^m 
persecution, the Court of Rome began to devise measures for 
extending its influence over heathen nations, hoping by this 
means to make some amends for the losses it had sustained in 
Europe. With this view, the Pope established in 1622, a 
new society, composed chiefly of Cardinals, which was termed 
" The Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith." To 
defray every expense, a vast endowment, successively increased, 
furnished the most ample means ; the missionaries were edu- 
cated, conveyed, and suppUed with every necessaiy. Semina- 
ries were established for such heathen converts as should be 
sent to Europe from the diflerent nations : and books were 
printed in all languages for the use of the missions. To this 
famous establishment was added another, in 1627, under the 
denomination of " The College for the Propagation of the 
Faith," which was entirely appropriated to the education of 
missionaries; and in 1663, France copied the example of 
Rome, and formed an establishment for the same purposes. 
" Regiments of Friars, black, white, and grey, were ready for 
embarkation, however distant the voyage, or perilous the ser- 
vice :" a striking contrast to the comparative indolence of 
Protestants. 

The Jesuits were the first and most successful in these 
expeditions. The new world, and the Asiatic regions were 
the chief field of their labours. They penetrated into the 
uncultivated recesses of America, visited the untried regions 
of Siam, Tonquin, and Cochin China : nay, they entered the 
vast empire of China itself, insinuated themselves into the 
confidence of that suspicious people, and numbered miUions 
among their converts. In Japan, they extended their con- : 
quests, in a manner almost incredible ; and in India, they 
boasted that on the coasts of Malabar, a thousand converts 
were baptized in one year by a single missionary. These 
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flatleiing prospects were however soon overcast ; and it is to 
befearedy that the change must principally be attributed to the 
ill conduct of the Jesuits themselves ; who not only lived in 
pomp and luxury, but officiously interfered with the civil 
affairs of the governments, that had so liberally patronized 
them* 

The other Orders impeach the purity of the motives, by which 
the Jesuits are influenced, impute their zeal to ambitious pur- 
poses, and accuse them of subjecting their converts to their own 
order, with a view to make merchandize of them : whilst it is 
evident, that the religion which all these missionaries taught, 
was as far removed from the simplicity and purity of the 
Gospel, as was the Paganism from which the converts were 
drawn« 

While the Court of Rome was thus zealously employed in 
the propagation of Popery among the Pagan nations, they 
were not inattentive to the great object of bringing, either by 
force or fraud, within the pale of the Church, those Protestant 
communities, which had so lately abandoned her communion. 

Gregory's frequent canonizations are cited as proofs of his 
covetous ^spirit He was of an indolent and inactive mind, 
leaving, too otlen, to very unskilful and inexperienced hands, 
the administration of his affairs. During his Pontificate, the 
Portuguese liberated themselves from the yoke of Spain, and 
in the year 1640, placed John, Duke of Braganza, the lawfiil 
heir on the throne. As soon as the new Monarch of Portugal 
thought himself established in his authority, he dispatched an 
embassy to the Pope, requesting his sanction and confirmation ; 
but his Holiness was deaf to the entreaties of the suppliant 
monarch, and could never be induced to acknowledge him as 
the lawfiil sovereign. 

Urban VIII,, who previously bore the name of Maffei Bar- 
berini, and who, by his interest and pohtical intrigue in the 
Conclave, succeeded Gregory in the Papal Throne in the year 
1623, was a man of letters, an eloquent writer, an elegant poet, 
and a generous and munificent patron of learning and genius; 
but nothing can equal the rigour and barbarity with which he 
treated all who bore the name of Protestants. 

vol. II. E e 
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In 1624, a military force was sent into the Valleys of Pied- 
mont, for the avowed purpose of destroying the Protestant 
Churches ; to counteract this attempt, Charles I. of England, 
sent two embassies to the Court of Turin to intercede for ihem, 
and to procure a suspension of the attempts to molest them. 

The Bull, In ctena Domini^ written in 1610, by Paul V., 
and promulgated by Urban in 1627, contains the whole eHxir 
of ultramontane orthodoxy, in which are deposited the prin- 
ciples which make, and always will make, the secret basis of 
the conduct of tbe Holy See. It excommunicates heretids, 
schismatics, &c., all who dare to appeal to a future Ooimcil 
against the Bulls and Briefs of the Pope; all Princes who dare 
to levy taxes without the permission of the Pope, those who 
make treaties of alliance with Tmks or Heretics; and those who 
complain to the Secular Judges against the wrongs and inju- 
ries received from the Court of Rome. 

In 1643, he issued a Bull of deposition against Charles I. in 
Ireland; where, two years before, not fewer than 200,000 
Protestants were massacred, and to those who had joined the 
rebellion of 1641, the same Holy Pontiff granted a Plenary 
Indulgence. In this dreadful massacre, as in that of France, 
on St Bartholomew's Day, no ties of nature or of friendship 
could prevent the Papists from embruing their hands in the 
blood of their nearest Protestant relations. 

His great nepotism created uneasy and dissatisfied feelings 
throughout his States ; every situation of rank, dignity, or profit, 
being accumulated by the members of his own family. He 
first conferred the title of Eminence on the Cardinals, whose 
number he increased to seventy-four. Among certain abuses 
which he corrected, he abolished the order of Female Jesuits, 
and many Festivals and Saint's Days. He died July 29, 1644, 
at a very advanced age; and may be considered as a good and 
equitable ruler, when compared with Innocent X. of the famify 
of Pamphili, who succeeded him on the 15th of September, in 
the year 1664. This unworthy Pontiff, to a profound igno- 
rance, joined the most shameful indolence, and the most noto- 
rious profligacy : for he abandoned his person, his dignity, the 
administration of his temporal affairs, and the govemment of 
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the Church, to the disposal of Donna Olympia, his brother^i 
widow, a woman of corrupt morals, insatiable avarice, and 
boundless ambition. 

Among the numerous disputes that took place subsequent 
to the Reformation in the Church of Borne, which is so much 
celebrated for its unity ^ we shall notice only that between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists. The foimder of the latter Order, 
was Cornelius Jansenius, originally Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Louvain, and afterwards Bishop of Ypres in 
Flanders. This learned Prelate became early attached to the 
writings of Augustine, and had imbibed all that Father's opi- 
nions, concerning the doctrine of man's natural depravity, and 
the necessity of divine grace, which he ably supported in a 
work entitled ^^ Augustinus.'' This book made a great noise 
in the Romish Church, and containing doctrines the very 
opposite to those which were taught by the Jesuits, these 
staunch supporters of error and corruption, bent their whole 
force to procure its condemnation. Nor was this difficult to 
obtain. The Head of the Church was as great an enemy to 
the doctrines of grace, as any of the Jesuits, and, by several 
Bulls, therefore, the works of Jansenius were declared to be 
heretical, and their abettors subjected to punishment The 
doctrines of Jansenius, however, met with many defenders, 
both in France and in the Netherlands, and had the honor to 
rank among their supporters, James Boonen, Archbishop of 
Malmco, Libertus Fromond, Anthony Amauld, Blaise Pascal, 
Peter Nicholas, Pasquier de Quesnel, and many other eminent 
individuals. No sooner, therefore, were the Papal Bulls issued, 
condemning the sentiments of Jansenius, than th^ most violent 
controversies, especially in France, were produced. By terror, 
rather than by argument, the Jesuits carried their point, and 
armed the magistracy to suppress those whom the Pope had 
condemned. Persecution generally produces opposition, and 
notwithstanding the sufferings to which they were subjected, 
the disciples of Jansenius still continued to increase ; the u^ 
most vigUance of the Church could not exclude the Jansenist 
doctrines from penetrating the convents themselves, and when 
no suffering could induce the monks and nuns to renounce the 
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prescribed opinions, the very buildings in which they had 
resided, were razed to the ground. 

Dying January 10, 1655, Innocent was succeeded in the 
Papal Chair by Fabio Chigi, who was elected April 8th fol- 
lowing, and assumed the title of Alexander VIII. He had 
been the Papal Nuncio at the treaty of Munster, where he 
greatly distinguished himself, which, together with his exter- 
nal conduct and strict sanctity of life, induced the most favour- 
able expectations of his conduct as Pope. These were, how- 
ever, sadly disappointed. Though less odious than his pre- 
decessor, he nevertheless possessed all the pernicious qualities 
that are necessary to constitute a true Pope, and without which 
the Papal jurisdiction and majesty cannot be maintained. The 
other parts of his character are drawn much to his disadvan- 
tage, by several ingenuous and eminent writers of the Romish 
Church, who represent him as a man of a mean genius, unequal 
to great or difficult undertakings, fuU of craft and dissimula- 
tion, and chargeable with the most shameful levity, and the 
greatest inconsistency of sentiment and conduct. 

Lewis XIV. of France, who was on other accounts dis- 
pleased with Alexander, highly resented an insult offered to 
his Ambassador, the Duke of Crequi, and his lady, by some 
Corsicans of the Pope's guard, at the instigation of the popu- 
lace. Lewis demanded satisfaction for this insult offered to 
his representative ; and, on the Pope's delaying to answer this 
demand^ actually ordered his troops to file off for Italy, and to 
besiege the arrogant Pontiff in his capital. The latter, terrified 
by these warlike preparations, implored the clemency of the 
incensed monarch, who granted his pardon and absolution to 
the humbled Pontiff, and concluded a peace with him at Pisa, 
in the year 1664, upon the most inglorious and mortifying con- 
ditions. These conditions were, that the Pope should send his 
nephew to Paris, in the chaiacter of a suppliant for pardon ; 
that he should brand the Corsican Guards with perpetual in- 
famy, and break them by a public edict ; and should erect a 
pyramid at Rome, with an inscription destined to preserve the 
memory of this audacious instance of Papal insolence, and of 
the exemplary manner in which it was chastised and humbled 
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by the French monarch. It is, however, to be observed, that 
in this contest, Lewis did not chastise Alexander, considered 
in his ghosfly character as head of the Church ; but as a 
temporal Prince, violating the law of nations ; yet he 
showed on other occasions, that, when properly provoked, he 
was as much disposed to humble Papal as princely ambition; 
and that he feared the Head of the Church, as littie as the 
temporal ruler of the ecclesiastical state. Alexander issued 
some Bulls on the Jansenist Controversy, and one in reference 
to the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. He died 
May 22, 1667, and was succeeded on the 20th of June, by 
Julio Rospigliosi, as Clement IX., who was naturally a lover 
of peace, and delighted in magnificence. His dislike of nepo- 
tism, his effectual mediation between the Jansenists and 
Jesuits, and the general mildness of his government towards 
his ecclesiastical states, do him singular honour. He died the 
9th of December, 1668. 

After a long struggle in the Conclave, which lasted nearly 
five months, between four or five contending parties, with all 
the usual duplicity, chicanery, &c. Cardinal CEmil Altieri was 
chosen on the 29th of April, 1669, in the eightieth year of his 
age, and immediately took the name of Clement X. He was 
of a mild and pacific temper. 

Benedict Odeschalchi, known in the list of Pontiffs, by the 
denomination of Innocent XL and who, on the death of Cle- 
ment, was raised to that high digpity, December 10th, in the 
year 1677, had been a soldier in his younger years. He began 
his high career, with abolishing abuses^ and suppressing many 
gross superstitions then prevailing in the Church of Rome. 
This respectable Pontiff acquired a very high-and permanent 
reputation, by the austerity of his morals, his imcommon cou- 
rage and inflexible resolution, his dislike of the grosser super- 
stitions that reigned in the Romish Church, his attempts to 
reform the manners of the Clergy, and to abolish a number of 
those fictions and frauds that dishonour their ministry; and 
also by other soUd and eminent virtues. He was much tra- 
duced by the Jesuits, whose unholy zeal he sought to moder- 
ate. He had a contest with the French King, about the right 
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of disposing of benefices and church lands, claimed by that 
monarch, and confirmed to him by an assembly of the Clergy, 
which nearly terminated in a separation of the GralUcan Church 
from the Roman communion. 

The subject of this controversy was a right, called in France, 
the regale, by which the French King, upon the death of a 
Bishop, laid claim to the revenues and firuits of his See, and 
discharged also several parts of the episcopal function, until a 
new Bishop was elected. Lewis was desirous that all the 
Churches in his dominions should be subject to the regale. 

Innocent pretended, on the contrary, that this claim could 
not be granted with such, universality ; nor would he consent 
to any augmentation of the prerogatives of this nature, that 
had formerly been enjoyed by the Kings of France. Thus the 
claims of the prince, and the remonstrances of the Pontiff, 
both urged with warmth and perseverance, formed a sharp 
and violent contest, which was carried on, on both sides, with 
spirit and resolution. The Pontiff sent forth his Bulls and 
mandates. The monarch opposed their execution by the ter- 
ror of the penal laws, and the authority of severe edicts against 
aU who dared to treat them with the smallest regard. When 
the Pontiff refused to confirm the Bishops that were nominated 
by the monarch, the latter took care to have them consecrated 
and inducted into their respective Sees ; and thus, in some 
measure, declared to the world, that the Galilean Church 
could govern itself without the intervention of the Roman 
Pontiff. 

Innocent XI. who was a man of a high spirit, and inflexibly 
obstinate in his purposes, did not lose courage at a view of 
these resolute and vigorous proceedings ; but threatened the 
monarch with the divine vengeance, issued out Bull after Bull, 
and did every thing in his power to convince his adversaries, 
that the vigour and intrepidity which formerly distinguished 
the lordly rulers of the Romish Church, were not yet totally 
extinguished. This obstinacy, however, only served to add 
fiiel to the indignation and resentment of Lewis. And accord- 
ingly that monarch summoned the famous assembly of Bishops, 
which met at Paris in the year 1682, and drew up the four 
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celebrated propositions, declaxing the power of the Pope to be 
inerelj spiritual, and inferior to that of a general Council,, and 
maintaining the inviolability of the rules, institutions and ob- 
servances of the Galilean Church. 

These four propositions were to the following purpose : 

1st That neither Saint Peter, nor his successors, have 
received from God, any power to interfere, directly or indi- 
rectly, in what concerns the temporal interest of princes and 
sovereign states : that Kings and Princes cannot be deposed 
by ecclesiastical authority, nor their subjects freed from the 
sacred obligation of fidelity and allegiance, by the power of 
the Church, or the Bulls of the Roman Pontiff; 

2nd. That the decrees of the Council of Constance, which 
maintained the authority of general councils, as superior to 
that of the Pope in spiritual matters, are approved and 
adopted by the GaUican Church. 

3rd. That the rules, customs, institutions, and observances, 
which have been received in the Gallican Church, are to be 
preserved inviolable. 

4th. That the decisions of the Pope, in points of faith, are 
not infallible, unless they be attended with the consent of the 
Church. 

Another contest arose, some time after the one now men- 
tioned, between those two Princes, whosemutual jealousy and 
dislike of each other contributed much to inflame their divi- 
sions. This new dispute broke out in the year 1687, when 
Iimocent XI. wisely resolved to suppress the franchises, and 
the right of asylum that had formerly been enjoyed by the am- 
bassadors residing atKome, and which had, on many occasions, 
proved a sanctuary for rapine, violence, and injustice, by pro- 
curing unpunity for the most heinous malefactors. 

The Marquis de Lavardin reiiised, in the name of the 
French JKing, to submit to this new regulation ; and Lewis 
took all the violent methods that pride and resentment could 
invent, to oblige the Pontiff" to restore to his ambassador the 
immunities above mentioned. Innocent, on the other hand, 
persisted in his purpose, opposed the King's demands in the 
UM)st open and intrepid manner, and could not be WTOught 
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upon, by any consideration, to yield, even in i^pearance, to 
his ambitious adrersory. His death, however, put an end to 
this long debate, which had proved really detrimental to both 
of the contending parties^ His successors being men of a 
softer and more complaisant disposition, were less averse to 
the concessions that were necessary to bring abottt a reconci* 
liation, and to the measures that were adapted to remove the 
chief causes of these imseemly contests. They were not, in- 
deed, so far unmindful of the Papal dignity, and of the inte** 
rests of Rome, as to patch up an agreement on inglorious 
terms. On the one hand, the right of asylum was suppressed 
with the King's consent; on the other, the right of the regale 
was settled with certain modifications. 

Innocent died August 12, 1689 ; having presided over the 
Roman See twelve years and a half. By his example and 
adiMnistration, it appeai*ed that the wisest institutions, and 
the most judicious establishments, will be unable to stand 
firm, for any considerable time, against the insidious strata- 
gems, or declared oppoigition of a deluded multitude, who are 
corrupted by the prevalence of licentious morals, whose ima- 
{Rations are impregnated with superstitious fictions and fa- 
bles, whose credulity is abused by pious fiauds, and whose 
minds are nourished, or rather amused, with vain rites and 
senseless ceremonies. 

During this Pontificate, Lewis XIV. was induced to revoke 
the Edict of Nantz. On occasion of this disgraceful act, 
Bossuet breaks out as follows ; ^* Let me indulge the move- 
ment of my heart, and dwell on the piety of our monarch: let 
me address this new Constantino, this new Theodosius, this 
other Maxian, this other Charlemagne, in the words with 
which the six hundred and thirty fathers expressed their sen- 
timents to the Emperor at the Council of Chalcedon : — * You 
have strengthened the faith, you have exterminated the here- 
tics ; it is the most meritorious act of your reign. King of 
Heaven ! preserve the King of the earth ! It is the ardent 
desire of the Church, it is the ardent desii'e of the assembly, 
of her pastors, and of her Bishops.** Whether this measure 
was suggested by the Pope, does not appear ; but it is cer- 
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iaiHf that on occasion of this great events his heart bounded 
with joy, as is evidenced in his letter to Louis XIV*, on occa- 
sion of that iniquitous transaction. 

" Innocent XI. to our dearest son in Christy Louis XIV., the 
most Christian King of France : Our dearest son in Christ, 

" Since above all the rest of those illustrious proofs which 
do abundantly declare the natural inbred piety of your majesty^ 
that noble zeal (and worthy the most Christian King) is most 
conspicuous, with which being ardently inflamed, you have 
wholly abrogated all those constitutions that were favourable 
to the heretics of your ICingdom; and by most wise decrees 
set forth, have excellently provided for the propagation of the 
orthodox belief, as our beloved son, and your ambassador with 
us, the noble Duke de Estr^es, hath declared to us; we thought 
it was incumbent on us most largely to commend that excel- 
lent piety of yours by the remarkable and lasting testimonies 
of these our letters, and to congratulate your Majesty on that ' 
accession of immortal commendation, which you have added 
to all your other great exploits by so-illustrious an act of this 
kind. The Catholic Church shall most assuredly record in 
her sacred annals a work of such devotion towards her, and 
celebrate your name in never djmg praises. But, above all, 
you may most deservedly promise to yourself an ample retri- 
bution from the divine goodness for this most -excellent under- , 
taking; and may rest assured, that we shall never cease to 
pour forth our most earnest prayers to that divine goodness for 
this intent and purpose. The rest you shall understand from 
our venerable brother, Angelo, Archbishop of Genoa. In the 
mean time, we greet you most kindly with our apostolical be« 
nediction. Given at Rome the Idth of November, in the tenth 
year of our Pontificate." 

The Pontiff had discernment enough to see, that Louis had 
done more by this repeal, for strengthening of the Catholic, 
and ruining the Protestant, Churches in France, than had 
been heretofore done by all the battles which had been fought^ 
and all the books which had been written; he, therefore, 
chaimts the praises of that ** wise decree/^ that ** great exploit,'* 
that ^* illustrious act," and that ^^ excellent piety," andfeela 
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have no fiberty to leave the kingdom^ bat must be sent 

J the galleys. There was hardly any kind of deceit, and 

stice, and troubles, in which these worthy ministers of 

K ist were not involved, and yet through rich mercy very few 

olted; the far greater number of them escaped, either into 

gland, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, &c. and some are 

se settled in New England. Such were the sufferings of 

ndreds of learned, pious, and useful ministers of Jesus Christ, 

id such were the character and spirit of their persecutors. 

^^ ow accurately is the conduct of such men pourtrayed by the 

*^ criptnre. " They sleep not except they have done mischief, 

"■•*nd their sleep is taken away, unless they cause some to fall; 

^*n>r they eat the bread of wickedness, and drink the wine of 

■^ if violence." Let us for a moment follow the champions of 

*• Jie Catholic Church in their disgi-aceful career of injustice and 

^-'cruelty. They seized and confiscated the property of the 

^ churches and consistories, pulled down the former, and even 

-* forbad men to pray in their own houses, or teach their own 

►'• children any of the principles or duties of the Christian reli- 

•-^ gion; some of them they took by force, and placed them in 

^ convents to make them Catholics; and if the Uttle heretics 

••' were obstinate, they were pimished to such extremity, that 

^ they died in consequence. Dragoons were quartered in their 

• houses, who lived upon the unfortunate victims of their cruelty, 

' and made free with such parts of their property as they pleased. 

They levied taxes and duties upon them, to build mass-houses 

and purchase priestly garments, &c. Their sick were refused 

.admission to the hospitals, nor would they allow Protestant 

women any assistance in child-birth but from Roman Cathohc 

midwives. In their dying moments, their apartments were 

forcibly entered by Romish Priests, who, in the most indecorous 

manner, worried them to change their religion ; and if they 

refused, they denied them Christian burial, drew them through 

the streets on hurdles in the most ignominious manner, and 

cast them into the open fields, to be devoured by ravenous 

creatures. Some they sent to perish in prisons and dungeons, 

or to work in the galleys. In addition to all this, they forced 

some, by the most dreadful violence, to abjure their religion ; 
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Abandantly delighted with it8 success. *^ Rase, rase it, even 
to the foundation thereof," had long been the cry of the enemies 
of the Reformed Church in France; but the period is hasten- 
ing when it shall be said, ^' The time to favour her, yea, the 
set time, is come." 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and the expulsion of 
ihe reformed, were instantly followed by such a complicated 
scene of inhuman persecutions and cruelties as would scarcely 
be credited, if the accounts were not supported by the clearest 
and strongest testimony. The first part of the storm fell upon 
the ministers who hastened to depart within the time limited ; 
and the cruel and iniquitous measures adopted by their enemies 
to thwart and harrass them, displayed a refinement in barbarity 
which has fixed an eternal disgrace upon the perpetrators. 
They were not permitted to dispose of their estates, nor to cany 
away any of their moveables or effects; their enemies dis- 
puted them their very books and private papers, upon this pre- 
tence, that they must prove and justify that their books and 
papers did not belong to the consistories then in being. More- 
over, they would not give them leave to take along with them 
either father or mother, brother or sister, or any of their rela- 
tions or kindred, though they were many of them infirm, dis- 
eased, and impoverished, and could not in any way subsist 
without their help; they even went so far as to deny them their 
own children, if they were above seven years old, yea, and 
some that were under that age, and were as yet hanging upon 
their mother's breast; they refused them nurses for their new* 
bom infants, although their own mothers could not suckle 
them. In some firontier places, they stopped and imprisoned 
them upon trifling and ridiculous pretences ; they must imme- 
diately prove that they were really the same persons which 
their certificates mentioned; they would know, whether there 
were no criminal process or informations out against them; 
they must presently justify, that they carried away nothing 
with them that belonged to any one of their respective Churches. 
Sometimes having thus amused and detained them, they would 
tell them the space of fifteeen days, allotted them by the edict 
for their departure, was now expired, and tb^ therefore, they 
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should have no liberty to leave the kingdom^ but must be sent 
unto the galleys. There was hardly any kind of deceit, and 
injustice, and troubles, in which these worthy ministers of 
Christ were not involved, and yet through rich mercy very few 
revolted; the far greater number of them escaped, either into 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, &c. and some are 
now settled in New England. Such were the sufferings of 
hundreds of learned, pious, and useful ministers of Jesus Christ, 
and such were the character and spirit of their persecutors. 
How accurately is the conduct of such men pourtrayed by the 
Scripture. " They sleep not except they have done mischief, 
and their sleep is taken away, tmless they cause some to fall; 
for they eat the bread of wickedness, and drink the wine of 
of violence." Let us for a moment follow the champions of 
the Catholic Church in their disgraceful career of injustice and 
cruelty. They seized and confiscated the property of the 
churches and consistories, pulled down the former, and even 
forbad men to pray in their own houses, or teach their own 
children any of the principles or duties of the Christian reK* 
gion; some of them they took by force, and placed them in 
convents to make them Catholics; and if the Uttle heretics 
were obstinate, they were pimished to such extremity, that 
they died in consequence. Dragoons were quartered in their 
houses, who lived upon the unfortunate victims of their cruelty, 
and made free with such parts of their property as they pleased. 
They levied taxes and duties upon them, to build mass-houses 
and purchase priestly garments, &c. Their sick were reAised 
.admission to the hospitals, nor would they allow Protestant 
women any assistance in child-birth but fi'om Roman Catholic 
midwives. In their dying moments, their apartments weiB 
forcibly entered by Romish Priests, who, in the most indecorous 
manner, worried them to change their religion ; and if they 
refused, they denied them Christian burial, drew them through 
the streets on hurdles in the most ignominious manner, and 
cast them into the open fields, to be devoured by ravenoai» 
creatures. Some they sent to perish in prisons and dungeona^ 
or to work in the galleys. In addition to all this, they forced 
some, by the most dreadful violence, to abjure their religion; 
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and having succeeded, they made them affinn, and even sign 
the most solemn declarations, that no constraint had been 
used, but that they had done it freely and of iheir own accord. 
" As for the rest of the Protestants/' says Quick, " whom the 
violence of persecution and the cruel usages they endured had 
necessitated to abandon their estates, famihes, relations, and 
native country, it is hardly to be imagined to what dangers they 
were exposed. Never were orders more rigorous and severe, 
nor more strictly executed, than those given out against them; 
they doubled the guards at every post, in all cities, towns, 
highways, fords and ferries; they covered the country with 
soldiers ; they armed the very peasants, that they might stop 
the reformed in their travel, or kill them upon the veiy spot; 
they forbad all officers of the customs to suffer any goods, 
moveables, merchandizes, or effects of theirs to pass out of the 
kingdom; they forgot nothing that might hinder the flight of 
these poor persecuted creatures, insomuch that they interrupted 
all commerce with neighbouring nations. By this means they 
quickly filled all the prisons in the kingdom: for the tenor of 
the dragoons, the horror of seeing their consciences forced and 
their children taken away from them, and to be educated in 
anti-christian superstition and damnable idolatry, and of living 
for the friture in a land where there was neither justice nor 
humanity for them, obliged every one to think with himself, 
and consult with others in whom they could confide, how to get 
out of France; and so they could but escape without polluting 
their consciences, many thousands of them were ready to, and 
did actually, leave their worldly possessions all behind them. 

Pope Benedict XIV. intended to have canonized Innocent, 
from which he was dissuaded by the interference of the Jesuits, 
assisted by the influence of the Court of France. 

On the 6th of October, 1689, Peter Ottobini, a native of Ve- 
nice, was elevated to the Pontifical Chair, imder the title of 
Alexander VIII., who condemned the four Propositions of the 
French Clergy, which were as strenuously maintained by the 
French government He also condemned the opinions of the 
Jesuits, concerning philosophic sin. He died Feb. 1, 1691. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



JANSENIST CONTROVERSY. 



Innocent XII., a man of uncommon merit and eminent 
talents, whose name was Pignatelli, a native of Venice, and 
Archbishop of Naples, and who now succeeded to the Papal 
Chair, was unwearied in his endeavours to reform the corrupt 
manners of the Clergy, though he found that the entire accom- 
plishment of the Herculean task, was a consummation which 
all his prudence and resolution were unable to effect. He was 
anxiously devoted to the interests of the poor, and the wealth 
which many of his predecessors had been accustomed to accu- 
mulate, or to bestow on worthless relatives, he devoted to the 
public benefit, employing it in the erection of hospitals, and 
other useful institutions, and particularly in the improvement 
of the ports of Anzio and Nettuno. Innocent died on the 
27th of September, in the year 1700, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five, after presiding over the church about nine years. 

During this Pontificate, a conti'oversy arose in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church in France, respecting the doctrines of 
Jansenism, which were propagated by IVladame de la Mothe 
Guyon, a woman remarkable for the benevolence of her heart, 
the regularity of her manners, but of warm feelings, and vivid 
imagination. 

Her religious sentiments made a great noise in the year 
1697, and gave offence to many. Hence, after they had been 
accurately and attentively examined by several men of eminent 
piety and learning, they were at length pronounced erroneous 
and unsound, and, in the year 1697, were professedly confuted 
by the celebrated Bossuet. This gave rise to a controversy of 
still greater moment, between the Prelate last mentioned, and 
and Francis Salignac de Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
whose christian virtue and superior genius were beheld with 
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veneration in all the countries of Emope. Of these two dis- 
putants, who, in point of eloquence, were avowedly without 
either superiors or equals in France, the latter seemed disposed 
to favour the religious system of Madame Guyon. For when 
Bossuet desired his approbation of the book he had composed, 
in answer to the sentiments of that female mystic, Fenelon not 
only refused it, but openly declared that this pious woman had 
been treated with great partiality and injustice, and that the 
censures of her adversary were unmerited and groundless. Nor 
did the warm imagination of this amiable Prelate permit him 
to stop here, where the dictates of prudence ought to have set 
bounds to his zeal; for, in the year 1697, he published a hock 
in which he adopted several of the tenets of Madame Guyon, 
and more especially that favourite doctrine of the mystics, 
which teaches that the love of the Supreme Being must be pure 
and disinterested; that is, exempt from all views of interest 
and all hope of reward. This doctrine Fenelon explained with 
a pathetic eloquence, and confirmed it by the authority of 
many of the most eminent and pious among the Romish 
doctors. Bossuet, whose leading passion was ambition, and 
who beheld with anxiety the rising fame and eminent talents 
of Fenelon as an obstacle to his glory, was highly exasperated 
by this opposition, and left no method unemployed which 
artifice and jealousy could suggest, to mortify a rival whom 
illustrious merit had rendered so formidable. For this purpose 
he threw himself at the feet of Lewis XIV., implored the suc- 
cours of the Roman Pontiff, and by his importunities and stra- 
tagems obtained, at length, the condemnation of Fenelon's 
book. This condemnation was pronounced in the year 1699, 
by Innocent XII., who, in a public brief, declared that book 
unsound in general, and branded with more peculiar marks of 
disapprobation twenty-three propositions, specified by the 
congregation that had been appointed to examine it The 
book, however, was condemned alone, without any mention of 
the author; and the conduct of Fenelon on this occasion was 
very remarkable. He declared publicly his entire acquiescence 
in the sentence by which his book had been condemned, and 
not only read that sentence to his people in the pulpit at Cam- 
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bray, but exhorted them to respect and obey the Papal decree. 
This step was differently interpreted by different persons, ac- 
cording to their notions of this great man, or their respective 
ways of thinking. Some considered it as an instance of true 
magnanimity, as the mark of a meek and gentle spirit, that 
preferred the peace of the Church to every private view of 
interest or glory. Others, less charitable, looked upon this 
submissive conduct as ignoble and pusillanimous; as denoting 
manifestly a want of integrity, inasmuch as it supposed that 
the Prelate in question condemned with his lips what in his 
heart he believed to be true. One thing, indeed, seems gene- 
rally agreed on, and that is, Fenelon persisted, to the end of 
his days, in the sentiments which, in obedience to the ordea* 
of the Pope, he retracted and condemned in a public manner. 
The corruptions that had been complained of in preceding 
ages, both in the higher and inferior orders of the Romish 
Clergy, were rather increased than diminished at the close of this 
century, as the most impartial writers of that communion can- 
didly confess. The Bishops were rarely indebted for their 
elevation, to their eminent learning or superior merit. The 
intercession of potent patrons, services rendered to men in 
power, connections of blood, and simoniacal practices, were, 
generally speaking, the steps to preferment ; and what was 
still more deplorable, their promotion was sometimes owing to 
their vices. Their lives were such, as might be expected &om 
persons who had risen in the Church, by such unseemly 
means ; for had they been obliged by their profession, to give 
public examples of those vices which the holy laws of the 
Gospel so solemnly and expressly condemn, instead of exhi- 
biting patterns of sanctity and virtue to their flock, they could 
not have conducted themselves otherwise than they did. Some 
indeed there were, who, sensible of the obUgations of their 
profession, displayed a truly Christian zeal, in administering 
useful instruction, and exhibiting pious examples to their 
flock, and exerting their utmost vigour and activity, in oppos- 
ing the vices of the sacred order in particular, and the Ucen- 
tiousness of the times in general. But these rare patrons of 
virtue and piety, were either ruined by the resentment and 
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stratagems of their enviouB and exasperated brethren^ or were 
left in obscurity 9 without that encouragement and support that 
were requisite to enable them to execute effectually their pious 
and laudable purposes. 

The same treatment fell to the lot of those among the lower 
order of the Clergy, who endeavoured to maintain the cause of 
truth and virtue. But the number of sufferers in this noble 
cause, was small, compared with the multitude of corrupt 
ecclesiastics, who were carried away with the torrent, instead 
of opposing it, and whose lives w^re spent in scenes of plea- 
sure, or in the anxiety and toils of avarice and ambition. 
While we acknowledge, that, among the Bishops and inferior 
Clergy, there were several exceptions from that general preva- 
lence of immorality and licentiousness, with which the sacred 
order was chargeable; it is also incumbent upon us to do jus- 
tice to the merit of some of the Roman Pontiffs, in this cen- 
tury, who used their most zealous endeavours to reform the 
rules of external decency, in their conduct and conversation. 

The Romish Church, from whose prolific womb all the 
various forms of superstition issued forth in an amazing abun- 
dance, saw several new monastic establishments arise within 
its borders during this century. The greatest paii; of them we 
shall pass over in silence, and confine ourselves to the men- 
tion of those which have obtained some degree of fame, or at 
least made a certain noise in the world. We begin with the 
Fathers of the Oratory of the Holy Jesus, a famous order, in- 
stituted by Cardinal Berutte, a man of genius and talents, who 
displayed his abilities with such success in the service both 
of State and Church, that he was generally looked upon as 
equally qualified for shining in these very different spheres. 
This order, which, both in the nature of its rules, and in the 
design of its establishment, seems to be in direct opposition to 
that of the Jesuits, was founded in the year 1613, had pro- 
duced a considerable number of persons eminent for their 
piety, learning, and eloquence, and still maintains its reputa- 
tion in this respect. The priests who enter into this society, 
are not obliged to renounce their property or possessions, but 
only to refrise all ecclesiastical cures or offices to which any 
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fixed revenues or honours are annexed, as long as they con- 
tinue members of this fraternity, from which they are, how- 
ever, at Uberty to retire whenever they think proper. While 
they continue in the Order, they are bound to perform, with 
the greatest fidelity and acciuracy, all the priestly functions, 
and to turn the whole bent of their zeal and industry to one 
single point — ^the preparing and qualifying themselves and 
others, for discharging them daily with greater perfection 
and more abundant fiiiits. After these Fathers, the next place 
is due to ilie Priests of the Missions, an order founded by 
Vincent de Paul, (who has obtained, not long ago, the honors 
of saintship,) and formed into a regular congregation, in the 
year 1632, by Pope Urban VIII. The rule prescribed to this 
society, by its founder, lays its members under the three fol- 
lowing obUgations : First, to purify themselves, and to aspire 
daily to higher degi*ees of sanctity and perfection, by prayer, 
meditation, the perusal of pious books, and other devout exer- 
cises : Secondly, to employ eight months of the year in the 
villages, and, in general, among the country people, in order 
to instruct them in the principles of religion, form them to the 
practice of piety and virtue, accommodate their differences, 
and administer consolation and relief to the sick and indigent: 
Thirdly, to inspect and govern the seminaries, in which per- 
sons designed for Holy Orders receive their education, and to 
instruct the candidates for the ministry, in the sciences that 
relate to their respective vocations, 

Clement XI. originally John Francis Albani, was chosen on 
the 3rd of November, 1700, to succeed Innocent in the Ponti- 
fical office, which, after much importunity, he consented to 
undertake. He surpassed in learning, the whole College of 
Cardinals, and was inferior to none of the preceding Pontiffs 
in sagacity, lenity, and a desire, at least, to govern well : but 
he wanted vigour and firmness, when opposing the inveterate 
corruptions and superstitious observances of the Church over 
which he presided. He made a good beginning of administra- - 
tion. He redressed some grievances, discountenanced vice and 
criminality of every kind, performed acts of beneficence, gave 
an example of devotional regularity, and filled vacant offices 
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upon, bj anj consideration, to yield, even in appearance, io 
his ambitious adversary. His death, however, put an end to 
ibis long debate, which had proved really detrimental to both 
of the contending parties^ His successors being men of a 
softer and more complaisant disposition, were less averse to 
the concessions that were necessary to brhig abotft a reconci* 
liation, and to the measures that were adapted to remove the 
chief causes of these unseemly contests. They were not, in- 
deed, so far unmindful of the Papal dignity, and of the inte- 
rests of Kome, as to patch up an agreement on inglorious 
terms. On the one hand, the right of asylum was suppressed 
with the King's consent; on the other, the right of the regale 
was settied with certain modifications. 

Innocent died August 12, 1689 ; having presided over the 
Roman See twelve years and a half. By his example and 
adiidnistration, it appealed that the wisest institutions, and 
the most judicious establishments, will be unable to stand 
firm, for any considerable time, against the insidious strata- 
gems, or declared oppoigition of a deluded multitude, who are 
coinipted by the prevalence of licentious morals, whose ima- 
g^ations are impregnated with superstitious fictions and fa- 
bles, whose credulity is abused by pious frauds, and whose 
minds are nourished, or rather amused, with vain rites and 
senseless ceremonies. 

During this Pontificate, Lewis XIV. was induced to revoke 
the Edict of Nantz. On occasion of this disgraceful act, 
Bossuet breaks out as follows ; " Let me indulge the move- 
ment of my heart, and dwell on the piety of our monarch : let 
me address this new Constantino, this new Theodosius, this 
other Maxian, this other Charlemagne, in the words with 
which the six hundred and thirty fathers iBxpressed their sen- 
timents to the Emperor at the Coimcil of Chalcedon : — * You 
have strengthened the faith, you have exterminated the here- 
tics ; it is the most meritorious act of your reign. King of 
Heaven ! preserve the King of the earth ! It is the ardent 
desire of the Church, it is the ardent desire of the assembly, 
of her pastors, and of her Bishops." Whether this measure 
was suggested by the Pope, docs not appear ; but it is cer- 
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taiB^ that on occasion of this great events his heart bounded 
with joy, as is evidenced in his letter to Louis XIV., on occa- 
sion of that iniquitous transaction. 

" Innocent XL to our dearest son in Christ, Louis XIV., the 
most Christian King of France : Our dearest son in Christ, 

" Since above all the rest of those illustrious proo& which 
do abundantly declare the natural inbred piety of your majesty^ 
that noble zeal (and worthy the most Christian King) is most 
conspicuous, with which being ardently inflamed, you have 
wholly abrogated all those constitutions that were favourable 
to the heretics of your Kingdom ; and by most wise decrees 
set forth, have excellently provided for the propagation of the 
orthodox belief, as our beloved son, and your ambassador with 
us, the noble Duke de Estrfees, hath declared to us ; we thought 
it was incumbent on us most largely to commend that excel- 
lent piety of yours by the remarkable and lasting testimonies 
of these our letters, and to congratulate your Majesty on that 
accession of immortal commendation, which you have added 
to all your other great exploits by so*illustiious an act of this 
kind. The Catholic Church shall most assuredly record in 
her sacred annals a work of such devotion towards her, and 
celebrate your name in never dying praises. But, above all, 
you may most deservedly promise to yourself an ample retri- 
bution from the divine goodness for this most excellent under- 
taking; and may rest assured, that we shall never cease to 
pour forth our most earnest prayers to that divme goodness for 
this intent and purpose. The rest you shall understand from 
our venerable brother, Angelo, Archbishop of Genoa. In the 
mean time, we greet you most kindly with our apostolical be- 
nediction. Given at Rome the 13th of November, in the tenth 
year of our Pontificate." 

The Pontiff had discernment enough to see, that Louis had 
done more by this repeal, for strengthening of the Catholic, 
and ruining the Protestant, Churches in France, than had 
been heretofore done by all the battles which had been fought, 
and all the books which had been written; he, therefore, 
chaunts the praises of that " wise decree,** that ** great exploit,*' 
that ^^ iUustjrious act,** and that ^^ excellent piety,** and feel» 
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abundantly delighted with it« success. ^^ Rase, rase it, even 
to the foundation thereof," had long been the cry of the enemies 
of the Reformed Church in France; but the period is hasten- 
ing when it shall be said, ^^ The time to favour her, yea, the 
set time, is come.'' 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and the expulsion of 
the reformed, were instantly followed by such a complicated 
scene of inhuman persecutions and cruelties as would scarcely 
be credited, if the accounts were not supported by the clearest 
and strongest testimony. The first part of the storm fell upon 
the ministers who hastened to depart within the time limited ; 
and the cruel and iniquitous measures adopted by their enemies 
to thwart and harrass them, displayed a refinement in barbarity 
which has fixed an eternal disgrace upon the perpetrators. 
They were not permitted to dispose of iheir estates, nor to cany 
away any of their moveables or effects; their enemies dis- 
puted them their very books and private papers, upon this pre- 
tence, that they must prove and justify that their books and 
piq)ers did not belong to the consistories then in being. More- 
over, they would not give them leave to take along with them 
either father or mother, brother or sister, or any of their rela- 
tions or kindred, though they were many of them infirm, dis- 
eased, and impoverished, and could not in any way subsist 
without their help; they even went so far as to deny them their 
own children, if they were above seven years old, yea, and 
some that were under that age, and were as yet hanging upon 
their mother's breast; they refused them nurses for their new- 
bom infants, although their own mothers could not suckle 
them. In some frontier places, they stopped and imprisoned 
them upon trifling and ridiculous pretences ; they must imme- 
diately prove that they were really the same persons which 
their certificates mentioned; they would know, whether there 
were no criminal process or informations out against them; 
they must presently justify, that they carried away nothing 
with them that belonged to any one of their respective Churches. 
Sometimes having thus amused and detained them, they would 
tell them the space of fifteeen days, allotted them by the edict 
^r their departure, was now expired, and th^ therefore, they 
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should have no liberty to leave the kingdom, but must be sent 
unto the galleys. There was hardly any kind of deceit, and 
injustice, and troubles, in which these worthy ministers of 
Christ were not involved, and yet through rich mercy very few 
revolted; the far greater number of them escaped, either into 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, &c. and some are 
now settled in New England. Such were the sufferings of 
hundreds of learned, pious, and useful ministers of Jesus Christ, 
and such were the character and spirit of their persecutors. 
How accurately is the conduct of such men pourtrayed by the 
Scripture. " They sleep not except they have done mischief, 
and their sleep is taken away, unless they cause some to fall; 
for they eat the bread of wickedness, and drink the wine of 
of violence/' Let us for a moment follow the champions of 
the Catholic Church in their disgraceful career of injustice and 
cruelty. They seized and confiscated the property of the 
churches and consistories, pulled down the former, and even 
forbad men to pray in their own houses, or teach their own 
children any of the principles or duties of the Christian reli- 
gion; some of them they took by force, and placed them in 
convents to make them Catholics; and if the Uttle heretics 
were obstinate, they were pimished to such extremity, that 
they died in consequence. Dragoons were quartered in their 
houses, who lived upon the unfortunate victims of their cruelty, 
and made free with such parts of their property as they pleased* 
They levied taxes and duties upon them, to build mass^houses 
and purchase priestly garments, &c. Their sick were refiised 
.admission to the hospitals, nor would they allow Protestant 
women any assistance in child-birth but from Roman Catholic 
midwives. In their dying moments, their apartments were 
forcibly entered by Romish Priests, who, in the most indecorons 
manner, worried them to change their religion ; and if they 
refused, they denied them Christian burial, drew them through 
the streets on hurdles in the most ignominious manner, and 
cast them into the open fields, to be devoured by ravenous 
creatures. Some they sent to perish in prisons and dungeons^ 
or to work in the galleys. In addition to all this, they forced 
some, by the most dreadful violence, to abjure their religion; 
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Pope Benedict XIV. intended to hare canonized 
fiooi which he wsMJ&uuadedhj the interference of the Jesniis, 
aMSted bj the inflnenee of the Cooit of France. 

On the 6th of October, 1689, Pei» OttoUni, a nalire of Ve- 
nice, waa elei^ated to the Pontifical Chair, under the title of 
Alexander VIIL, who condenmed the four IViqxKitiaosof the 
French Clergy, which wcare as strennonsty maintained by the 
French gov e x um eaL He also condannedtheopiniaiisof the 
Jesuits, concerning philosophic sin. He died Feb. 1, 1691. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



JANSENIST CONTROVERSY. 



Innocent XII., a man of uncommon merit and eminent 
talents, whose name was Pignatelli, a native of Venice, and 
Archbishop of Naples, and who now succeeded to the Papal 
Chair, was unwearied in his endeavours to reform the corrupt 
manners of the Clergy, though he found that the entire accom- 
plishment of the Herculean task, was a consummation which 
all his prudence and resolution were unable to effect. He was 
anxiously devoted to the interests of the poor, and the wealth 
which many of his predecessors had been accustomed to accu- 
mulate, or to bestow on worthless relatives, he devoted to the 
public benefit, employing it in the erection of hospitals, and 
other useful institutions, and particularly in the improvement 
of the ports of Anzio and Nettuno. Innocent died on the 
27th of September, in the year 1700, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five, after presiding over the church about nine years. 

During this Pontificate, a conti'oversy arose in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church in France, respecting the doctrines of 
Jansenism, which were propagated by IVladame de la Mothe 
Guy on, a woman remarkable for the benevolence of her heart, 
the regularity of her manners, but of warm feelings, and vivid 
imagination. 

Her religious sentiments made a great noise in the year 
1697, and gave offence to many. Hence, after they had been 
accurately and attentively examined by several men of eminent 
piety and learning, they were at length pronounced erroneous 
and unsound, and, in the year 1697, were professedly confuted 
by the celebrated Bossuet. This gave rise to a controversy of 
still greater moment, between the Prelate last mentioned, and 
and Francis Salignac de Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
whose christian virtue and superior genius were beheld with 
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and having tocceeded, they made them affinn, and even sign 
the most solemn declarations, that no constraint had been 
nsed, but that they had done it fireely and of their own accord* 
** As for the rest of the Protestants," says Quick, ** whom the 
violence of persecution and the cruel usages they endured had 
necessitated to abandon their estates, families, relations, and 
native country, it is hardly to be imagined to what dangers they 
were exposed. Never were orders more rigorous and severe, 
nor more strictly executed, than those given out s^^ainst them; 
they doubled the guards at every post, in all cities, towns, 
highways, fords and ferries; they covered the country with 
soldiers; they armed the veiy peasants, that they might stop 
the reformed in their travel, or kill them upon the very spot; 
they Sofrbad all officers of the customs to suffer any goods, 
moveables, merchandizes, or effects of theirs to pass out of the 
kingdom; they forgot nothing that might hinder the flight of 
these poor persecuted creatures, insomuch that they interrupted 
all commerce with neighbouring nations. By this means they 
quickly filled all the prisons in the kingdom: for the terror of 
the dragoons, the horror of seeing their consciences forced and 
their children taken away firom them, and to be educated in 
anti-christian superstition and damnable idolatry, and of living 
lor the fiiture in a land where there was neither justice nor 
humanity for them, obliged every one to think with himself, 
and consult with others in whom they could confide, how to get 
out of France; and so they could but escape without polluting 
their consciences, many thousands of them were ready to, and 
did actually, leave their worldly possessions all behind them. 

Pope Benedict XIY. intended to have canonized Innocent, 
firom which he was dissuaded by the interference of the Jesuits, 
assisted by the influence of the Court of France. 

On the 6th of October, 1689, Peter Ottobini, a native of Ve- 
nice, was elevated to the Pontifical Chair, under the title of 
Alexander YIII., who condemned the four Propositions of the 
French Clergy, which were as strenuously m^ntained by the 
French government He also condemned the opinions of the 
Jesuits, concerning philosophic sin. He died Feb. 1, 1691. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



JANSENIST CONTROVERSY. 



Innocent XII., a man of uncommon merit and eminent 
talents, whose name was Kgnatelli, a native of Venice, and 
Archbishop of Naples, and who now succeeded to the Papal 
Chair, was unwearied in his endeavours to reform the corrupt 
manners of the Clergy, though he found that the entire accom- 
plishment of the Herculean task, was a consummation which 
all his prudence and resolution were unable to effect. He was 
anxiously devoted to the interests of the poor, and the wealth 
which many of his predecessors had been accustomed to accu- 
mulate, or to bestow on worthless relatives, he devoted to the 
public benefit, employing it in the erection of hospitals, and 
other useful institutions, and particularly in the improvement 
of the ports of Anzio and Nettuno. Innocent died on the 
27th of September, in the year 1700, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five, after presiding over the church about nine years. 

During this Pontificate, a conti-oversy arose in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church in France, respecting the doctrines of 
Jansenism, which were propagated by IVladame de la Mothe 
Guyon, a woman remarkable for the benevolence of her heart, 
the regularity of her manners, but of warm feelings, and vivid 
imagination. 

Her religious sentiments made a great noise in the year 
1697, and gave offence to many. Hence, after they had been 
accurately and attentively examined by several men of eminent 
piety and learning, they were at length pronounced erroneous 
and unsound, and, in the year 1697, were professedly confuted 
by the celebrated Bossuet This gave rise to a controversy of 
still greater moment, between the Prelate last mentioned, and 
and Francis Salignac de Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
whose christian virtue and superior genius were beheld ^^in^K 
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Teneration in all the countries of Europe. Of these tveo dis- 
putants, who, in point of eloquence, were avowedly without 
either superiors or equals in France, the latter seemed disposed 
to favour the reUgious system of Madame Guyon. For when 
Bossuet desired his approbation of the book he had composed, 
in answer to the sentiments of that female mystic, Fenelon not 
only refused it, but openly declared that this pious woman had 
been treated with great partiality and injustice, and that the 
censures of her adversary were unmerited and groundless. Nor 
did the warm imagination of this amiable Prelate permit him 
to stop here, where the dictates of prudence ought to have set 
bounds to his zeal; for, in the year 1697, he published a hock 
in which he adopted several of the tenets of Madame Guyon, 
and more especially that favourite doctrine of the mystics, 
which teaches that the love of the Supreme Being must be pure 
and disinterested; that is, exempt from all views of interest 
and all hope of reward. This doctrine Fenelon explained with 
a pathetic eloquence, and confirmed it by the authority of 
many of the most eminent and pious among the Bomish 
doctors. Bossuet, whose leading passion was ambition, and 
who beheld with anxiety the rising fame and eminent talents 
of Fenelon as an obstacle to his glory, was highly exasperated 
by this opposition, and left no method unemployed which 
artifice and jealousy could suggest, to mortify a rival whom 
illustrious merit had rendered so formidable. For this purpose 
he threw himself at the feet of Lewis XIV., implored the suc- 
cours of the Roman Pontifi^ and by his importunities and stra- 
tagems obtained, at length, the condemnation of Fenelon's 
book. This condemnation was pronounced in the year 1699, 
by Innocent XII., who, in a pubhc brief, declared that book 
unsound in general, and branded with more peculiar macks of 
disapprobation twenty-three propositions, specified by the 
congregation that had been appointed to examine it The 
book, however, was condemned alone, without any mention of 
the author; and the conduct of Fenelon on this occasion was 
very remarkable. He declared publicly his entire acquiescence 
in the sentence by which his book had been condemned, and 
not only read that sentence to his people in the pulpit at Cam- 
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bray, but exhorted them to respect and obey the Papal decree. 
This step was differently interpreted by different persons, ac- 
cording to their notions of this great man, or their respective 
ways of thinking. Some considered it as an instance of true 
magnanimity, as the mark of a meek and gentle spirit, that 
preferred the peace of the Church to every private view of 
interest or glory. Others, less charitable, looked upon this 
submissive conduct as ignoble and pusillanimous; as denoting 
manifestly a want of integrity, inasmuch as it supposed that 
the Prelate in question condemned with his lips what in hk 
heart he believed to be true. One thing, indeed, seems gene- 
rally agreed on, and that is, Fenelon persisted, to the end of 
his days, in the sentiments which, in obedience to the order 
of the Pope, he retracted and condemned in a pubUc manner. 
The corruptions that had been complained of in preceding 
ages, both in the higher and inferior orders of the Romish 
Clergy, were rather increased than diminished at the closeof this 
century, as the most impartial writers of that communion can- 
didly confess. The Bishops were rarely indebted for their 
elevation, to their eminent learning or superior merit. The 
intercession of potent patrons, services rendered to men in 
power, connections of blood, and simoniacal practices, were, 
generally speaking, the steps to preferment ; and what was 
still more deplorable, their promotion was sometimes owing to 
their vices. Their lives were such, as might be expected fix)m 
persons who had risen in the Church, by such unseemly 
means ; for had they been obliged by their profession, to give 
public examples of those vices which the holy laws of the 
Gospel so solemnly and expressly condemn, instead of exhi- 
biting patterns of sanctity and virtue to their flock, they could 
not have conducted themselves otherwise than they did. Some 
indeed there were, who, sensible of the obhgations of their 
profession, displayed a truly Christian zeal, in administering 
useful instruction, and exhibiting pious examples to their 
flock, and exerting their utmost vigour and activity, in oppos- 
ing the vices of the sacred order in particular, and the hcen- 
tiousness of the times in general. But these rare patrons of 
virtue and piety, were either ruined by the resentment an4 
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atratagemg of their envious and exasperated brethren, or were 
left in obscurity, without that encouragement and support that 
were requisite to enable them to execute effectually their pious 
and laudable purposes. 

The same treatment fell to the lot of those among the lower 
order of the Clergy, who endeavoured to maintain the cause of 
truth and virtue. But the number of sufferers in this noble 
cause, was small, compared with the multitude of corrupt 
ecclesiastics, who were carried away wiih the torrent, instead 
of opposing it, and whose lives were spent in scenes of plea« 
sure, or in the anxiety and toils of avarice and ambition. 
While we acknowledge, that, among the Bishops and inferior 
Clergy, there were several exceptions from that general preva- 
lence of immorality and licentiousness, with which the sacred 
order was chargeable; it is also incumbent upon us to do jus- 
tice to the merit of some of the Roman Pontiffs, in this cen- 
tury, who used their most zealous endeavours to reform the 
rules of external decency, in their conduct and conversation. 

The Romish Church, from whose prolific womb all the 
various forms of superstition issued forth in an amazing abun- 
dance, saw several new monastic establishments arise within 
its borders during this century. The greatest part of them we 
shall pass over in silence, and confine ourselves to the men- 
tion of those which have obtained some degree of fame, or at 
least made a certain noise in the world. We begin with the 
Fathers of the Oratory of the Holy Jesus, a famous order, in- 
stituted by Cardinal Berutte, a man of genius and talents, who 
displayed his abilities with such success in the service both 
of State and Church, that he was generally looked upon as 
equally qualified for shining in these very different spheres. 
This order, which, both in the nature of its rules, and in the 
design of its establishment, seems to be in direct opposition to 
that of the Jesuits, was founded in the year 1618, had pro- 
duced a considerable number of persons eminent for their 
piety, learning, and eloquence, and still maintains its reputa- 
tion in this respect. The priests who enter into this society, 
are not obliged to renounce their property or possessions, but 
only to reftise all eccle&ia&tical cures or offices to which any 
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fixed revenues or honours are annexed, as long as they con- 
tinue members of this fraternity, from which they are, how- 
ever, at hberty to retire whenever they think proper. While 
they continue in the Order, they are bound to perform, with 
the greatest fidelity and accuracy, all the priestly functions, 
and to turn the whole bent of their zeal and industry to one 
single point — ^the preparing and qualifying themselves and 
others, for discharging them daily with greater perfection 
and more abundant finits. After these Fathers, the next place 
is due to tlie Priests of the Missions, an order founded by 
Vincent de Paul, (who has obtained, not long ago, the honors 
of saintship,} and formed into a regular congregation, in the 
year 1632, by Pope Urban VIII. The rule prescribed to this 
society, by its founder, lays its members under the three fol- 
lovring obligations : First, to purify themselves, and to aspire 
daily to higher degiees of sanctity and perfection, by prayer, 
meditation, the perusal of pious books, and other devout exer- 
cises : Secondly, to employ eight months of the year in the 
villages, and, in general, among the country people, in order 
to instruct them in the principles of reUgion, form them to the 
practice of piety and vhlue, accommodate their differences, 
and administer consolation and relief to the sick and indigent: 
Thirdly, to inspect and govern the seminaries, in which per- 
sons designed for Holy Orders receive their education, and to 
instruct the candidates for the ministry, in the sciences that 
relate to their respective vocations. 

Clement XI. originally John Francis Albani, was chosen on 
the 3rd of November, 1700, to succeed Innocent in the Ponti- 
fical office, which, after much importunity, he consented to 
undertake. He surpassed in learning, the whole College of 
Cardinals, and was inferior to none of the preceding Pontiffs 
in sagacity, lenity, and a desire, at least, to govern well : but 
he wanted vigour and firmness, when opposing the inveterate 
corruptions and superstitious observances of the Church over 
which he presided. He made a good beginning of administra- 
tion. He redressed some grievances, discountenanced vice and 
criminality of every kind, performed acts of beneficence, gave 
an example of devotional regularity, and fiUed vacant offices 
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and preferments^ wiUi men of merit He then directed his 
attention to politics, and testified a desire of preventing a war 
between the King of France and the Emperor, on the subject 
of the Spanish succession. He endeavoured to prevent the 
erection of Prussia into a kingdom. Unable, however, to check 
the rage of war, the Pope soothed his anxiety, and gratified 
his religious zeal, by promoting the diffusion of the Catholic 
faith. He even expressed a wish, that he could visit the 
remotest parts of the globe for that pious and salutary purpose, 
and affected to lament his inability of accomplishing his de- 
sire. Contracting his views, he contented himself with send- 
ing Legates into various regions, particularly into Persia, 
India, and China, to support and extend the interests 
of Christianity : but the success of these Heralds of the 
Gospel, did not correspond with the vnshes of the religious 
world. 

A famous question arose in this century, which made a great 
noise in the Romish Church, relating to the conduct of the Jesuits 
in China, and their manner of promoting the cause of the Gospel, 
by permitting the new converts to observe the religious rites and 
customs of their ancestors. This question was decided to the 
disadvantage of the Missionaries in the year 1704, by Cle- 
ment, who, by a solemn edict, forbade the Chinese Chris- 
tians to practise the religious rites of their ancestors, and more 
especially those that are celebrated by the Chinese in honour 
of their deceased parents, and of their great lawgiver Confiicius. 
This severe edict was, nevertheless, considerably mitigated in 
the year 1715, in order to appease, no doubt, the resentment 
of the Jesuits, whom it exasperated in the highest degree. For 
the Pontiff allowed his Missionaries to make use of the word 
TIEN, to express the divine nature, with the addition of the 
word TCHU, to remove its ambiguity, and make it evident that 
it was not the Heaven, but the Lord of Heaven, that the 
Christian doctors worshipped^ he also permitted the observ- 
ance of those rites and ceremq[^:fes that had so highly offended 
the adversaries of the Jesuits, on condition that they should be 
considered merely as marks of respect to their parents, and as 
tokms of civU homage to their lawgivers, without being abused 
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to the purposes of superstition, or even being viewed in a re- 
ligious light In consequence of this second Papal edict, the 
Chinese converts to Christianity are allowed considerable 
liberties ; among other things, they have in their houses tablets, 
on which the names of their ancestors, particularly of Confucius, 
are written in golden letters; they are allowed to light candles 
before these tablets, to make offerings to them of rich perfumes, 
victuals, fruit, and other delicacies ; nay, to prostrate the body 
before them until the head touches the ground. The same 
ceremony of prostration is performed by the Chinese Christians 
at the tombs of their anc^tors. 

A revival of the contest between the Jansenists and the 
Jesuits had, for some time, conspired with politics and wars to 
disturb the tranquillity of Rome. For the more effectual re- 
pression of Jansenism, a new apostolical constitution was 
issued in the year 1705, condemning such errors, with menaces 
of Papal indignation. .The Anti-Jansenist ordinance, as it 
commenced with the terms Umgenitus Dei FilitsSj was quickly 
known throughout Christendom by the appellation of the 
Bull Unigenitus.* This Bull put an end to all hope of 
a reconciliation between the Church of Rome and the Pro- 
testants^; as in most of those points which had occasioned the 
separation, it represented the doctrines of that Church in the 

* "The Bull Unigenitus," says that most learned Roman Catholic, Doctor 
O'Connor, was condemned by the Sorbonne, immediately after the death of 
Lonis ; and the Jesuit Le Tellier, the monarches confessor, was banished to 
La Fleche, loaded with the public execration. The condemnation of the 
ninety-first proposition, by its ef^forcing obedience to ur^ust censures, was felt to 
be repugnant to morai obligations. The refusal of the Sacraments to those who 
would not subscribe the Bull, disturbed the tranquillity of private life, and 
caused an insurrection of the magistiacy, so that those who persisted in tlie 
refusal were banished the kingdom. Benedict XIV., fearful of the storm 
which thickened every day, issued a Brief, declaring that, since he could not 
condemn the Bulls of his predecessors, the Bull should be registered, but those 
who rejected it ought to have the Sacraments at their own risk" 

" This political middle course was called ttie Law of Silence, and caused the 
greatest scandal of all. The Parliaments, disgusted rather than edified by this 
political middle course in matters of religion, protested against it, and utterly 
suppressed the Bull, as repugnant to the liberties of the Galilean Church,** 
Columbanus 6, xx. 

r f 2 
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very same light in which they had been regarded by the first 
Reformers. In this Bull, Quesnel's New Testament was con- 
demned, an hundred and one propositions contained in it 
being pronounced heretical. This Bull, which is also known 
by the name of The Constitution^ gave a favourable turn to 
the affairs of the Jesuits ; but it was highly detrimental to the 
interests of the Romish Church, as many of the wiser members 
of that communion candidly acknowledge. For it not only 
confirmed the Protestants in their separation, by convincing 
them that the Church of Rome was resolved to adhere obsti- 
nately to its ancient superstitions and corruptions, but also 
offended many of the Roman Catholics, who had no particular 
attachment to the doctiines of Jansenius, and were only bent 
on the pursuit of tmth and the advancement of piety. It must 
also be observed, that the controversy relating to Jansenism 
was much heated and augmented, instead of being mitigated 
or suspended, by this despotic and ill-judged edict. 

The dissensions and tumults excited in France by this edict 
were violent in the highest degree. A considerable number of 
Bishops, and a large body composed of persons eminently dis- 
tinguished by their piety and erudition, both among the clergy 
and laity, appealed from the Bull to a General Council. It 
was more particularly opposed by the Cardinal de Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, who, equally unmoved by the authority 
of the Pontiff, and by the resentment and indignation of Louis 
XIV., made a noble stand against the despotic proceedings of 
the Court of Rome. The issue of this famous contest was fa- 
vourable to the Bull, which was at length rendered valid by 
the authority of tlie Parliament, and was registered among the 
laws of the State. Tliis contributed, in some measure, to re- 
store the public tranquillity, but it was far from diminishing the 
number of those who complained of the despotism of the 
Pontiff. 

In 1712, when by virtue of the treaty of Alt-Radstadt cer- 
tain places were to be surrendered to some Protestant Princes, 
Pope Clement XI., in a letter to the Emperor Charles VI., 
denounced the Protestants as " an execrable sect," and in the 
plenitude of his pretended supremacy, declared every thing. 
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which eithet was, or could be, construed or esteemed to be in 
any way obstructive of, or in the least degree prejudicial to, 
the Komish faith or worship, or to the authority, jurisdiction, 
or any rights of the Church whatsoever, " to be, and to have 
been, and perpetually to remain hereafter null, unjust, repro- 
bated, void, and evacuated of all force from the beginning; 
and that no person is bound to the observance of them, although 
the same have been repeated, ratified, or secured by oath." 

In this year Clement, having received legal satisfaction of 
the miracles alleged to have occurred a century and a half 
before, raised Pius V. to the rank of a Saint, in due form, and 
the 1st of May in every year was that appointed to be kept in 
honour of his memory. The prayers appropriated to him in 
the Roman Missal are, " Priest and Bishop ! worker of mira- 
cles ! O good shepherd of the people, pray for us to the Lord* 

" O God, who didst vouchsafe to choose blessed !Pius V., 
chief Bishop, to crush the enemies of the Church, . and repair 
divine worship ! grant that we may be defended by his patro- 
nage, and be so obedient to thy command, that the snares of 
all enemies being removed, we may enjoy perpetual peace." . , 

Clement died March 19th, 1721, at the age of seventy one. 
The election of Michael Angelo Conti, who took the name of 
Innocent XIII., as his successor, was very unexpected. His 
noble descent, and his personal accomplishments, had raised 
him to the highest offices, the duties of which he had always 
discharged with reputation and honour. But the infirmities 
of age prevented him from distinguishing himself as Pope* 
Innocent died the 3rd of March, 1724. Cardinal Vincent 
Orsini, eldest son of the Duke of Gravina, who, on the 29th of 
May following, succeeded to the Pontificate as Benedict XIII., 
took every opportimity of recommending a strict regard to 
moral and social duties, and a steady practice of Christian 
virtues. His dislike of pomp and magnificence, his concern 
for the morals of the Clergy, and his care for the poor, how- 
ever commendable, did not obtain for him or his plans the sup- 
port of the Cardinals and the other gieat men of his court. 
He held a provincial council in the Lateran Church, chiefly 
for a reform of the conduct of the clergy; and the assemblY 
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voted for an enforcement of some decrees that had been enacted 
by the Comicil of Trent, but which had fallen into disuse. On 
another occasion, he rose above the bigotry of his predecessors, 
by expressing a wish for the diflusion of scriptural knowledge : 
and, with that view, he permitted the people in general to p€?- 
mse the sacred volume, and encouraged the multiplication of 
copies in the modem languages. This permission displeased 
the rigid Romanist; but it was approved by many of the 
members of that Church. A grand scheme of religious com- 
prehension was formed by this respectable ruler of the Romish 
Church. It was of no less magnitude than the union of the 
four communities that divided Christendom. He proposed, 
that four Councils should be holden at different places at the 
same time, each consisting of a certain number of representa- 
tives of the Romish, Greek, Lutheran, and Calvinist Churches, 
with a president of one or other Church in each assembly- 
He did not, however, carry his scheme into execution. Benedict 
was indefatigable in his official duties; he continued to pray 
and preach, attend to all Pontifical and sacerdotal functions, 
and direct the conduct of subordinate Prelates and ministers 
of the Church. He frequentiy visited the poor, and relieved 
them by his bounty ; selling, for that purpose, the presents 
which he received. He habituated himself to the plainest 
fare, and lived in the most frugal manner, like a hermit in his 
cell, that he might more liberally bestow upon others the 
blessings of fortune. He died February 21st, 1730, in the 
eighty-second year of his age, and the sixth of his Pontificate.* 

f Yet so overpowerin]^ are the principles of Popery, and tbe influence which 
they exert over the minds of the naturally moderate and well disposed, that 
from the evidence communicated before a Committee of the Irish Parliament^ 
by Father John Hennesy, it appears that his Holiness, Pope Benedict XIII., 
in compliance with the request of the^ Romish Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland, (who had conspired with others of the Romish communion, to exter- 
minate Kin«^ George II. and the royal family, and to place the Pretender on 
the throne,) issued his Bull to facilitate their pious intention, and sent them an 
indulgence for ten years, in order to raise a sum of money, to be speedily ap- 
plied to restore James III. to his right. This Bull further enjoined " that every 
communicant, confessing and receiving upon the patron days of every respec- 
tive parish, and any Sunday fromlVve Ul oli ^vj Va Sttv^ember, having repeated 
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Clement XII. of the Corsini family, was chosen in 1730, 
after a long contest, occasioned by the intrigues and clashings 
among the Roman Catholic Courts, and the Cardinals in their 
interest, to succeed the mild and humble Benedict He 
quickly reformed some abuses which had crept into the admi- 
nistration of the Roman States, and then directed his attention 
to foreign affairs. This Pontiff was a man of respectable abili- 
ties : had a regard for justice ; was cautious and prudent, yet 
not destitute of spirit : economical, without being meanly par- 
simonious ; easy of access, without rendering himself indeco- 
rously familiar. He had a taste for the polite arts, was an 
encourager of literary merit, and made considerable additions 
to the Vatican Library. Dying in February, 1740, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age, he was succeeded in August 
following, by Prosper Laurence Lambertini, Archbishop of 
Bologna, who entered upon his high office, under the designa- 
tion of Benedict XIV. He conferred on the King of Portugal, 
the title of Most Faithful King, In the administration of the 
Church, Benedict XIV. was mild and conciliatory, rather than 
rigid or severe. He was aware of the relaxed morality of the 
Clergy in the Catholic States : but, however he might wish to 
check their licentiousness, he did not take any strong or vio- 
lent measures for that purpose. He was censured by many of 
the Romanists, for attempting to diminish the number of festi- 
vals, and to abolish some ceremonies which appeared to him 
to be useless, improper, or absurd. At the solicitation of those 
Princes, who were displeased at the intrigues, and offended at 
the mal-practices, of the Jesuits, Benedict promised to exert 
his authority for the reform of that Order; and the Bull which 
he issued for this pmT)ose, was one of the last acts of his life. 
He died in 1758, when he had attained the age of eighty-tliree 

the Lord's Prayer five times, and once the Apostles Creed, upon paying two pence 
each time, was to have a plenary indulgence for HIS SINS.** Under this holy 
Ball, it appears that the sum of Jifteen hundred pounds sterling^ was ready to be 
remitted to the Pretender's agent in Flanders, at the time the treasonable 
conspiracy was detected by the Irish Government. (See the extract from the 
Report to the Irish House of Commons, in the ^* Letters by Sidney," pp. 08,04, 
Cork and London, 1823, Svo. 
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years. He was an erudite theologian, as his numerous W(»:ks 
evince: a liberal patron of learning, and of the elegant ails; a 
lively companion ; a benevolent and friendly man. 

Cardinal Rczzonico, Bishop of Padua, who succeeded him 
as Clement XIII., had a gieater reputation for piety, and was 
more zealous for the high claims of the Church : but he was 
not so generally esteemed as his amiable predecessor. During 
his Pontificate, tlie Jesuits became peculiarly obnoxious in 
several states. 

The enemies of the Jesuits, had in vain solicited the disso- 
lution of that Order, while Clement XIII. filled the Papal 
Chair : but they conceived strong hopes of success, when a 
Prelate, of a more philosophical character, was chosen Pontiflf. 
This was a Franciscan Monk, named Francis Laurence Gan- 
ganelli, who obtained the purple in the year 1769, and thought 
proper to assume the name of his immediate predecessor. 
The Jesuits affected to believe, and, probably, many of them 
really thought, tliat Clement would not dare to suppress their 
Order. But, in the fifth year of his Pontificate, he resolved, in 
defiance of all the clamours and menaces of the zealots, to dis- 
embody the fraternity, and amalgamate its members with tha 
unprivileged mass of society. He declared it to be his opi- 
nion, that the Order had ceased to answer the ends of its insti- 
tution, and that the members, by the impropriety of their con- 
duct, their casuistry, and their mischievous arts, had forfeited 
all claim to farther encouragement. A Bull for the annihila- 
tion of the Society was tlierefore promulgated ; its Colleges 
were seized, and its revenues confiscated. Lorenzo Ricci, the 
refiractory general of the order, was sent to the castle of St 
Angelo, and died in confinement. Pleased at the ruin of the 
Jesuits, the French Court comphmented Ganganelli on the 
justice and expediency of his edict, and restored the Venaissin 
to the Holy See. In 1775, Clement published a Bull of In- 
dulgence, of which the following extract proves, that this spi- 
ritual traffic is yet officially and publicly recognized by ihe 
Church of Rome; "Jesus Christ, the Author of Salvation, not 
satisfied with procuring for man, by his death and passion, 
deliverance from the old slavery of sin, and a retmix to life, has 
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added to these favours, one infinitely precious, destined for 
those, who drawn aside by human frailty, have forfeited their 
right to the Divine Inheritance, By the power to remit sins, 
which he gave to the Prince of the Apostles, he has procured 
to sinners, a means of expiating their transgressions, of reco- 
vering their first innocence, and of receiving the fiiiits of 
redemption. As it is the only means they possess, who have 
deviated from the law of the Lord, to re-enter into friendship 
with God, and attain eternal salvation, the successors of St. 
Peter, who are heirs of his power, have never had any thing 
more at heart, than to summon all sinners to the divine source 
of mercy, to offer pardon to true penitents, and to invite even 
those who are in the chains of sin, to hopes of remission ; and 
they have judged proper to choose and fix upon, in the course 
of ages, certain remarkable periods, for engaging sinners to 
soften the Divine wrath and to embrace penitence, as the only 
plank which remains after shipwreck ; and that by the hope of 
a more ample harvest of graces and pardons, and by public 
liberty to share the Indulgences, of which they are the depo- 
sitors, and that no generation might be deprived of the pre- 
cious advantages attached to these times of relaxation, they 
have fixed the return of every twenty-five years as the year of 
jubilee — the year of grace and remission, which they have 
ordered to be opened in that city, which is looked upon as the 
seat and centre of reUgion. 

" One of these privileged years being at hand, we announce 
it to all you, our children, and we expect you to laboiu for the 
good of your souls, and to profit by such means of sanctifica- 
tion as may be most effectual. We offer you a share of all the 
riches of Divine mercy which have been entrusted to us, and 
chiefly those which have their origin in the blood of Christ. 
We will then open to you all the gates of the rich reservoir of 
atonement derived from the merits of the Mother of God, the 
holy Apostles, the blood of the Martyrs, and the good works of 
all the Saints. 

" We invite you then to drink of this overflowing stream of 
Indulgence, to enrich yourselves in the inexhaustible treasures. 
of ihe Church, according to the custom of our ancestors, D0.1 
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not then let slip the present occasion, this favourable time, 
these salutary days, employing them to appease the justice of 
God, and obtain your pardon.'* 

Clement did not long enjoy his tranquillity, for he died in 
the autumn of the following year, at the age of sixty-eight 
It was supposed that he had been poisoned : but this suspicion 
has not been verified. Of all the Popes, who for some centu- 
ries had filled the Papal throne, Ganganelli seems to have been 
one of the most imprejudiced, candid, and liberal. He had 
neither the bigotry of a Monk, nor the pride of a Cardinal : 
neither the ferocity of an Inquisitor, nor the rapacity of an in- 
digent adventurer suddenly exalted to power and sovereignty. 

In opposition to the spirit and doctrine of the Roman Church, 
this amiable and virtuous Pontiff has declared, that ^' the 
Gospels contain the Religion of Christ, and are so plain that 
the meanest capacity can comprehend them." Lett v. i. 40. 

The government of the Church, after the death of Cle- 
ment XIV. in 1775, was consigned to John Angelo Braschi, 
who had been created Cardinal by Ganganelli, and was re- 
garded as a moderate man, rather than a bigot or zealot. He 
commenced his administration as Pius VI. with acts of bene- 
volence and charity, with the selection of desen'ing men for 
various offices, and the removal or discouragement of some 
individuals who had misbehaved. He also issued a Bull, 
dated April, 1778, in which he declared, " that the faithM 
should be excited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, for 
these are the most abimdant sources, which ought to be left 
open to every one^ to draw from them purity of morals and of 
doctrine." He also formed the resolution of imdertaking a 
work calculated for national benefit, the draining of the Pon- 
tine marshes ; and if he did not completely succeed, yet he is 
entitled to no less praise for the grandeur and utility of the 
attempt He employed the best engineers in Rome, and went 
regularly every year to inspect, in person, the progress which 
ihey had made. He caused immense canals to be dug, for 
the purpose of receiving the water firom the marshes, and by 
this means rendered considerable tracts of land fit for hus- 
fcandiy. On the side oi \J[i^^e c^siAs^ Vk& constructed a large 
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and beautiftil road, about forty miles in length, ornamented 
with four rows of poplar trees, and interspersed with houses of 
accommodation ; and at its termination he built a large and 
splendid palace. 

Freedom of thought, in the affairs of religion, began now to 
diffuse itself among the higher and middle classes, throughout 
the Papal States. The vigilance of the government, however, 
prevented it from being dangerous. In the extensive territo- 
ries of the House of Austria, a similar freedom was repressed 
by the spirit of Maria Theresa. At this time the Emperor 
Joseph of Austria, who was himself a Freethinker, while he 
professed an adherence to the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
manifested a strong inclination to abridge the Papal power in 
his dominions ; and with him, an inclination was soon converted 
into an act. Pius, being acquainted with the freedom of 
Joseph's sentiments, apprehended an attack from that enter- 
prising innovator ; and his fears were not visionary ; for the 
emperor, in 1781, began with imposing restrictions upon the 
operations of Bulls and Rescripts sent from Rome. He far- 
ther displeased the Pontiff*, by ordering that no money should 
be sent into foreign countries for masses; that no digqity 
should be solicited at Rome without his permission ; that pil- 
grimages should be discontinued; and that the number of 
images and ornaments in Churches should be diminished. 
The disgust felt by Pius at this conduct, was not allayed by 
the liberal edict of Joseph, granting ftdl toleration to all the 
Protestants in his dominions, as well as to all members of the 
Greek Church ; and the dissolution of a great number of mo- 
nasteries, with the conversion of the buildings into Colleges, 
Hospitals, or Barracks, increased the indignation of the Pope. 
The thunders of the Vatican were no longer objects of terror, 
and of this Pius VI, was fully aware; he, therefore, resolved to 
try whether his personal entreaties might not have the effect of 
prevailing with the Emperor to desist from his hostile purposes* 
He accordingly determined to visit that Prince at Vienna. 
This determination was highly disapproved by the members: 
of the Sacred College. Pius was, however, resolute, saying, 
that he had rather submit to humiliation in ht«& dl^goit^ ^^^sl 
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remorse in his conscience. Joseph in one of his interviews 
with his spiritual father, claimed the right of altering the eccle* 
siastical government in his own territories, while he suffered 
the Catholic doctrines to remain unimpaired. The Pontiff, 
finding expostulation useless, returned to Rome, and suffered 
the storm to rage. The continuance of Joseph's reformative 
measures no longer surprised the Pope, who had now witnessed 
the inflexibility of that Prince's character* The See of Rome 
lost the presentation to Bishoprics in Lombardy and other 
Austrian dependencies : its Nuncios were deprived of their 
power and jurisdiction in Gennany ; and by these and other 
attacks, the lustre of the Papacy was visibly eclipsed. 

Unfortunately for the cause of the Papacy, there seemed to 
be a general disposition, dming the Pontificate of Pius, to 
diminish the authority of the See, over which he presided. 
The Court of Madrid assumed a greater degree of religious 
freedom than it had been accustomed to exercise; claimed 
rights nearly equal to those which the Galilean Church had 
long maintained; reduced the Inquisition to a state of passive 
subserviency : and made a farther diminution of the Papal 
demands of revenue. Even the bigoted Coiu't of Lisbon enter- 
tained ideas of reform. The Queen was a devout Catholic, 
superstitiously faithful to the doctrines, and attached to the 
ceremonies of Popery : but she suffered her son, the Prince of 
Brazil, to lead her into anti-Papal measures. 

The Courts of Naples and Florence took greater liberties in 
this respect, than that of Lisbon. A considerable number of 
monasteries were suppressed by the King and the Grand 
Duke ; Bishoprics and rich benefices were granted, without 
consulting his Holiness with regard to the individuals proper 
to occupy them ; and contributions to the Roman treasury, 
were abolished or restricted. The Republic of Venice dis- 
solved some conventual foundations, and applied their reve- 
nues to better purposes, than the support of superstitious indo- 
lence. The Duke of Modena put an end to the horrors of the 
Inquisition in his dominions, and treated with less respect the 
general authority of the Pontiff. These incidents and transac- 
tions tend to shew the very reduced state of the Papacy, at 
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the period in question ; indeed, we must not omit observing 
here, that the modem Bishops of Rome make but an indiffer- 
ent figure in Europe, and exhibit little more than an empty 
shadow of the authority of the ancient Pontiffs. Their prero- 
gatives are diminished, and their power is restrained within 
very narrow bounds. The Sovereign Princes and States of 
Europe who embrace their communion, no longer tremble at 
the thunder of the Vatican, but treat their anathemas with 
indifference and contempt. They, indeed, load the Holy 
Father with pompous titles, and treat him with all the exter- 
nal marks of veneration and respect : yet. they have given a 
mortal blow to his authority, by the prudent and axtful dis- 
tinction they make between the Court of Rome, and the 
Roman Pontiff, For, under the cover of this distinction, they 
buffet him with one hand, and stroke him with the other, and 
imder the most respectful profession of attachment to his per- 
son, oppose the measures, and diminish still more, firom day ta 
day, the authority of his Court. In 1796, when Buonaparte 
was every where victorious, Pius committed an act of aggres- 
sion, by suffering the Neapolitan cavalry, who were hastening 
to the succour of the enemies of France, to pass through the 
territories of the Church, and even directed their march. No 
sooner had the conqueror dispersed the Austrian armies in 
Italy, than he proceeded against those Italian States whicK 
had either joined or favoured them. Having, with his main 
army, entered the territory of the Pope, and without resistance 
taken possession of Bologna, Ferrara, and Urbino, the Pontiff 
was under the necessity of throwing himself on the clemency 
of the conqueror, who would not even grant him an armistice,, 
but on very severe conditions. By the terms of it, the Pope, 
was compelled to renounce the fiiendship of the coalesced 
powers, and to shut up his ports against them ; to surrender, 
to the French, the cities of which they already had possession, 
as well as the citadel of Ancona, to pay nearly a million ster- 
Img, and to deliver one hundred pictures, busts, vases, statues, 
&c. and five hundred manuscripts, to be selected by commis- 
sioners, who should be sent to Rome for that purpose. 

Eiuope beheld with astonishment and regret, this Pontiff, a- 
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venerable old man, degraded, insulted, eSLpelled from his capi* 
tal, harassed with removals from place to place, treated tvith 
every kind of indignity and brutality ; evils sufficient to ex* 
haust the feeble remains of a long life, in which, during his 
Pontificate, he is said to have deserved, by his good govern- 
ment and public spirit, the respect and affection of his sub- 
jects. He was more the object of respect and veneration, in 
his condition of a dethroned exile, than when holding the 
semblance of authority by the permission of France. Pius 
died at Briancon, in April 1799, in the eighty-second year of 
his age ; and on the elevation of Napoleon to the Consulate, 
his remains were not neglected, but received, singular to relate, 
the rites of sepulture with the solemnity due to his high office, 
by the command of the Consul, who had first shaken the 
Papal authority. 

After the Church had subsisted for some time without a 
head, the fiigitive members of the Sacred College held a Con- 
clave at Venice, by desire of the Emperor of Germany ; and 
the Cardinal di Chiaramonte, being honoured with their suf- 
frages, began to act as Pontiff, imder the title of Pius VII. 

Immediately on his election, Pius annoimced his succession 
to the Pontificate, to Louis XVIII, as the lawful King of 
France, though then in exile: yet in the following year he 
exhibited a most edifying example of Papal Duplicity, when 
it suited his interest, by entering into a Concordat with 
Buonaparte. 

Rome being soon after recovered by the arms of the allies, Pius 
was soon enabled to unite temporal power, with spiritual autho- 
rity. With him, therefore, Buonaparte condescended to treat; 
when this fortunate warrior, having acquired the dignity of 
first Consul or Sovereign of France, wished to shew himself a 
fiiend to religion. It was stipulated between them, that the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Romish Religion, should be freely 
and publicly exercised in France; that a new division of dio- 
ceses should take place ;* that, as soon as the first Consul 

* One hundred and forty-six Episcopal and Metropolitan Sees were rap- 
pressed, the Bishops and Metropolitans being dismissed vrithoat any form of 
jadicature. All Frenchraen;weTe mbsolved from their oath of allegiance to their 
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should have nominated Bishops, the Pope should confer upon 
them the canonical institution ; that the Prelates should appoint, 
for parochial ministers, such persons as the Consuls should 
approve; that no council or synod should meet without the 
consent of the government; that no Papal Legate or Nuncio 
should act, and no Bull or Brief be operative, without the same 
consent. Ten Archbishops, and fifty Bishops, were assigned 
to the whole republic ; and it was required that they should be 
natives of France, aged at least thirty years. The subserviency" 
of ecclesiastics of all descriptions to the civil power, in doc- 
trine as well as in discipline, formed a leading feature in this 
arrangement The Pope was pleased at the preference so 
solemnly given to Catholicism, although he was aware that 
his influence over the Gallican Church would be very incon- 
siderable. 

Such was the celebrated compact by which Pius VII. sur- 
rendered to a soldier, whose name was, five or six years before, 
unheard of in Europe, those high claims to supremacy in spi- 
ritual afi^drs, which his predecessors had maintained for so 
many ages against all the Potentates of Europe. 

The secularization of certain German Churches and Chapters 
in 1803, by the Diet of Augsburg, which distributed some of 
them as indemnities to secular Protestant Princes, gave occa- 
sion to many despatches from Rome in the years 1803, 1804, 
and 1805, and particularly to an instruction to the Papain 
Nuncio resident at Vienna, in 1805; in which Pius VII. says, 
that the Church had not only taken care to prohibit heretics 
from confiscating ecclesiastical possessions ; but that she had 
moreover established, as the penalty of the crime of heresy, the 
confiscation and loss of all property possessed by heretics. 
This penalty, as far as concerns the property of private indi- 
viduals, is decreed, he says, by a Bull of Innocent III. cap. 
Vergentes X. de Haerfeticis; and, as far as concerns sovereign- 
ties and fiefs, it is a rule of the canon law, cap. AbsolutusXVL 

legitimate sovereign, and authorized to take an oath of allegiance to the first 
Consul ; and when Louis XVIII. sent his Ambassador to Rome to present hit 
credentials, the Pontiff refused to receive hinu 
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de Hsereticis, that the subjecU of a Prmcey manifeHly here- 
ticaly are relectsedfrom all obligation to him, dispensed from 
all allegiance and all homage. ^* To be sure/' his Holiness 
goes on to say, ^^ we are fallen into such calamitous times, that 
it is not possible for the spouse of Jesus Christ to practice, nor 
even expedient for her to recal, her holy maxims of just rigour 
against the enemies of the faith. But, although she cannot 
exercise her right of deposing heretics from, their principa- 
lities, and declaring them deprived of their property , yet can 
she for one moment allow that they should rob her of her pro- 
perty, to aggrandize and enrich themselves ? What an object 
of derision would she become to heretics and infidels, who, in 
mocking her griel^ would say, that they had found out a way 
of making her tolerant!'' (Essai Historique sur la Pruissance 
Temporale des Popes, torn. ii. p. 320.) 

• Early in the season of 1809, while Buonaparte was at 
Vienna, he caused proclamations to be made in the pubhc 
squares and market place of that city, that from the 1st of June 
the Papal territory should be united with the French Empire; 
and that Rome should, at the same time, be declared a free and 
Imperial city^ This decree, which fixed the annual revenue of 
the Pope at two millions of francs, was grounded on three 
propositions: first, that the territories of Rome were fiefs be- 
stowed by the Emperor Charlemagne, the predecessor of the 
Emperor Napoleon, on the Bishops of Rome, to maintaii^ the 
peace of his subjects; second, that ever since that time the 
union of temporal and spiritual power has been, and still is, 
the source of dissension; and third, that the temporal preten- 
sions of the Pope are irreconcileable with the security of the 
French army, the repose and prosperity of the nations subject 
to the sway of Napoleon, and the dignity and inviolability of 
his Empire. The Pope protested against this violence, ex- 
communicating Buonaparte and all who had adhered to him 
in his invasion of the Papal States, but all without effect; 
though he continued to exercise the functions of his office 
without further interruption, but with little opportimity for 
energetic exertion, till the subversion of the Napoleon dynasty, 
when he resumed the fidi possession of his authority with a 
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firm resolution to exercise his prerogatives to their utmost ex- 
tent. In his proclamation, issued at Cezena, on the 5th of 
May, previously to his return to Rome, his Holiness applied 
to himself the ancient title of" God's Vicar on earth," and spoke 
of his temporal sovereignty as essentially connected with his 
spiritual supremacy. 

The following Extract from Scott's Life of Bonaparte, refer- 
ring to this period, wdll be found interesting. " The Emperor 
was highly incensed at the pertinacity and courage of the 
Pontiff, and determined on punishing him. In the night be- 
twixt the 5th and 6th of July, the Quirinal Palace, in which 
his holiness resided, was forcibly entered by soldiers, and 
General Rodet, presenting himself before the Holy Father, 
demanded that he should instantly execute a renunciation of 
the temporal estates belonging to the See of Rome. 

" I ought not — I T^ill not — I cannot make such a cession," 
said Pius VII. " I have sworn to God to preseiTe inviolate 
the possessions of the Holy Church — I will not violate my 
oath." The General then informed the Pope he must prepare 
to quit Rome. " This, then, is the gratitude of your Emperor,'* 
exclaimed the aged Pontiff, "for my great condescension 
towards the Gallican Church, and towards himself? Perhaps 
in that particular my conduct has been blame worthy in the 
eyes of God, and he is now desirous to punish me. I humbly 
stoop to his divine pleasure." 

At three o'clock in the morning the Pope was placed in a 
caniage, which one Cardinal alone was permitted to share 
with him, and thus forcibly carried from his capital. As they 
arrived at the gate Del Popolo, the General observed it was 
yet time for his Holiness to acquiesce in the transferring of hia| 
secular estates. The Pontiff returned a strong negative, and 
the carriage proceeded. 

At Florence, Pius was separated from Cardinal Pacca, the 
only person of his court who had been hitherto permitted to 
attend him; and the attendance of General Rodet was replaced 
by that of an officer of gens-d'armes. After a toilsome journey, 
partly performed in a litter, and sometimes by torch-light, the 
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aged Pontiff was embarked for AlexaDdria, and transferred 
from thence to Mondori, and then across the Alps to Grenoble. 

But the strange sight of the head of the Catholic Church 
travelling under a guard of gens-d'armes, with the secrecy and 
the vigilance used in transporting a state criminal^ began to 
interest the people in the South of France. Crowds assem- 
bled to beseech the Holy Father's benediction, perhaps with 
more sincerity than when, as the guest of Bonaparte, he was 
received with all the splendour the Imperial orders could 
command. 

At the end of ten days, Grenoble no longer seemed a fitting 
place for his Holiness's residence, probably because he excited 
too much interest, and he was again transported to the Italian 
side of the Alps, and quartered at Savona. Here, it was said, 
he was treated with considerable harshness, and for a time, at 
least, confined to his apartment The Prefect of Savoy, 
Mons. de Chabrol, presented his Holiness with a letter from 
Napoleon, upbraiding him in strong terms for his wilfiil obsti- 
nacy, and threatening to convoke at Paris a Council of Bishops, 
with a ^dew to his deposition. " I will lay his threats," said 
Pius, with a meekness which sustained him through his suf- 
ferings, ^^ at the foot of his crucifix, and I leave with God the 
c^u^ of avenging my cause, since it has become his own." 
Here the Pontiff W43 confined tiU June, 1812. In the mean 
time, a deputation of the French Bishops was sent with a De- 
cree by Napoleon, determining that, if his Holiness should 
refuse canonical institution to the French Clergy, as he had 
done ever since the seizure of Home, and the patrimony of St 
Peter's, a Council of Prelates should be held for the purpose 
of pronounchig his deposition. 

On the 4th of September, 1811, the Holy Father admitted 
the deputation, listened to their arguments with patience, then 
knelt down before them, and repeated the Psalm, Judica mcy 
Damine. When the Prelates attempted to vindicate them- 
selves, Pius YII., in an animated tone, threatened to fiilminate 
an excommunication against any one who should attempt to 
justify his conduct Then, instantly recovering his natural 
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benignity of disposition, he offered his hand to the offending 
Bishops, who kissed it with reverence. The French Prelates 
took leave, sorrowfully, and in tears. Several of them showed 
themselves afterwards opposed to the views of Napoleon, and 
sustained imprisonment, in consequence of their adhesion to 
what appeared to them their duty. 

His Holiness, in June, 1812, was transported to Fontain- 
bleau, where he arrived on the 19th. Here he abode till 
Napoleon's retiun from Russia. On the 19th of January, 1813, 
the Emperor suddenly presented himself before his venerable 
prisoner, with whom he now entered into treaty. It was of 
gi'eat importance to Bonaparte to have the schism healed as 
soon as possible, since the Pope refused to acknowledge the 
validity of his second marriage, and, of course, to ratify the 
legitimacy of his son. Some misunderstanding soon after fell 
out, and the ecclesiastical feuds recommenced with more acri- 
mony than ever. 

In the beginning of 1814, proposals of liberation were ten- 
dered to the Pontiff, by the agency of Cardinal Maury, and 
the Bishops of Erreux and Plaisance ; and, on condition of his 
ceding a part of the territories of the Church, he was to be re- 
stored to the remainder. " The dominions of St. Peter are 
not my property," answered the Pontiff, " they belong to the 
Church, and 1 cannot consent to their cession." " To prove 
the Emperor's good intentions," said the Bishop of Plaisance, 
" I have orders to announce your Holiness's return to Rome." 
" It must then be with all my Cardinals," said Pius VII. 
" Under the present ckcumstances that is impossible." " Well, 
then, a carriage to transport me is all I desire — I wish to be 
at Rome, to acquit myself of my duties as head of the Church." 

An escort, teimed a guard of honour, was appointed to 
attend him. Having taken an affecting farewell of the seven- 
teen Cardinals, who had been with him, the Pope left Fontain- 
bleau on the 24th of January, and returned by slow joumies 
to Savina, where he remained from February the 19th to the 
19th of March; and on the 18th of May he arrived at Rome, 
amid the acclamations of thousands, who thronged to receive 
his benediction. 
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During bis residence at Eontainblean, Pius was engaged in 
the most trifling employments; he never opened a book during 
the whole day, but would em])loy himself in repairing little 
rents in his dress, or washing the front of his cymar, on which 
he was accustomed to drop a goodly portion of snuif, which 
he used in great quantities. No small portion of illusion is 
necessary to create a belief in the infallibihty of a sovereign 
Pontiff, so nearly approaching to human wretchedness. He 
had here many ways of rationally employing his time, had he 
been so disposed; there was a magnificent library which he 
never touched* He would see no one but his Cardinals. On 
the downfall of Napoleon, in 1814, Pius regained his Uberty. 

Not long after the restoration of this Pontiff, he evinced the 
most determined spirit to support the errors and superstitions 
of the Komish Church, notwithstanding the abject condition 
to which the Papacy was now sunk in the eyes of Europe. 
Two Briefs, one dated September, 1819, and the other 
August 14, 18*20, are still extant, addressed to the Popish 
Prelates of England and Ireland, against Bible Societies and 
Schools, the latter of which only we shall give here. 

" That forewarning speech of Jesus Christ Our Lord," says 
his Holiness, " long since uttered by him, when employing the 
parable of the husbandman, who had sown the good seed in 
his field, but his enemy, while mankind were asleep, came, 
and made an after sowing of tares in the midst of the wheat 
com, (Matth. xiii. 24.) appears to be realizing in our days, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, to the grievous loss and wrong of the 
CathoUc weal. 

'*• For information has reached this sacred congregation, that 
schools of a Bible Society have been set up in almost every 
part of Ireland, uiDholden with the resources, and by the pa- 
tronage of the higher Anti-cathohc gentry ; and that in those 
Schools, under the artificial complexion of charity y the un- 
tutored youth of either sex, especially those of the peasantry, 
and of the indigent class, allured by the cajolement, nay, by 
affectionate, petty presents from the teachers, come to be 
tainted with the deadly poison of perverse doctrines. 

" It is farther stated, that the teachers in those schools lately 
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described, are MethodistSy who make use of Bibles, rendered 
into English by that Bible Society, and priegnant with errors; 
those teaching having in view the sole object of seducing the 
youthful population, and eradicating from their hearts and 
affections, the truth of the Orthodox Faith. 

" Considering these things to be certain, your Lordship is 
already aware, that great solicitude, application, and vigilance 
are to be demanded of the shepherds, in sedulously guarding 
their flocks from the ambuscade of wolves who come in sheep's 
clothing. If the shepherds will slumber during the while, 
quickly will the inimical man steal in and sow his noxious 
seed ; quickly will the after growth of tares show itself, and 
overlay the wheat com. 

" Wherefore it is indispensably requisite to make every pos- 
sible effort, in order to recal the youthful sort from the perni- 
cious schools, and to admonish the parents that they are not, 
by any means, to suffer their offspring to be led into error. 
However for avoiding the snares of the adversaries, nothing 
appears more fitting than the setting up of Catholic schools, 
wherein to educate the poor and the peasantry in a course of 
moral instruction and reputable learning ; perhaps it may be 
said that a ftmd cannot be provided. As to this point, you 
will have naturally gained a lesson from those very seceders 
from the right faith; for, as we are told, they ask individually 
from the people at large a penny subscription, by the week, 
for the support of those mentioned schools, what should 
hinder Catholics from doing likewise ? 

" Wherefore we exhort, and by the tender sympathies of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, we conjure you, my Lord, to guard vidth 
diligence your flock, in the best maimer which your discretion 
may suggest, from such persons as insidiously are introducing 
themselves into the sheep-fold of Christ, with the design of 
carrying away from him the incautious sheep ; and to exert 
yourself most carefully (recollecting the prophecy of Peter the 
Apostle, delivered of old, in these words, " and amongst 
you shall be lying teachers, who shall bring in sects of perdi- 
tion") to prevent the corrupting by those men of the Catholic 
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youth. This object I hope you will easily attain, by instituting 
within your diocese Catholic schools ; and in the well foimded 
hope that in this most important matter your Lordship will 
exert all your force and resoluteness to prevent the sound wheat 
from being choaked by the tares, I beg of the Holy Divine 
Majesty to be your protector and safeguard for very many 
years. 

From the Palace of the Propaganda Fide. 
Rome J l^th Augtistj 1820. 

The Papal See, after enjoying a short tranquillity, was 
visited with repeated shocks, in the revolutions of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Naples. With respect to these events, partictdarly 
the latter, Pius acted a cautious part Fearing, probably, that 
the aroused energies of these nations would involve the Papacy 
in new difficulties, he declared the States of the Chinrch open 
to the passage of all friendly troops ; but denoimcing, in the 
strongest terms, the disorderly and factious, which might well 
be conjectured, to be the epithets his Holiness thought proper 
to apply to the Neapolitan revolutionary troops. The consti- 
tutional government of Naples, which gave the Pope the great- 
est cause for uneasiness, was, however, overturned by the power 
of Austria : and the invasion of Spain by the armies of France, 
succeeded for a season in re-establishing Romish tyranny and 
superstition, in the whole of the Peninsula. 

The Rescript of Pius addressed to the College of Cardinals, 
in February, 1808, containing his decision on a proposal from 
France, for granting the free exercise of religious worship, to 
those who dissent from the Romish Communion, manifests 
that the spirit of the Papal See, is, in no respect, more libe- 
rally disposed than when a Hildebrand or a Borgia occupied 
its throne. ^' It is proposed," says Pius, " that aQ Religious 
Persuasions should be free, and their worship publicly exer- 
cised ; but we have rejected this article^ as contrary to the 
Canons, and to the Councils ; to the Catholic religion^ to the 
peace of human life, and to the welfare of the state, on account 
of the deplorable consequences which would ensue from it" 
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On the death of Pius VII. in 1823, Annibal Delia Genga, 
was, on the 28th of September, elected Pope ; one of whose 
first acts was to issue an Encyclycal letter, dated May 3rd, 
1824, addressed to all Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and 
Bishops, as follows : 

" You are not ignorant, my venerable brethren," says his 
Holiness, " that a society, commonly called a Bible Society, 
is audaciously spreading through the earth, and that, in con- 
tempt of tlie traditions of the Holy Fathers, and against the 
celebrated decree of the Council of Trent, it endeavours, with 
all its power, and by every means to translate, or rather to 
corrupt the Holy Scriptures into the vulgar tongues of all na- 
tions, which gives just reason to fear, that in all other transla- 
tions, the same thing may happen, which has happened with 
regard to those already known, namely, that we may there 
find a bad interpretation, and, instead of the Gospel of Christ 
the Gospel of Men, or, what is worse, the Gospel of the 
Devil. 

" Many of our predecessors have made laws to turn aside 
this scourge, and in these latter times, Pius VII. of sacred 
memory, sent two Briefs, the one to Ignatius, Archbishop of 
Guesne, the other, to Stanislaus, Archbishop of Mohilon. In 
these Briefs, are found passages, taken as well from the Holy 
Scriptures, as from tradition, and collated with care and judg- 
ment, to show how injurious this subtle invention is to faith 
and morality. 

" And we, also, venerable brethren, in the discharge of our 
apostolic duty, exhort you to remove your flocks with care 
and earnestness from this fatal pasture ; reprove, entreat, insist 
on all occasions, with all doctrine and patience, in order that 
the faithful, attaching themselves exactly to the rules of oui: 
congregation of the Index, may be persuaded, that if they let 
the Holy Scriptures be indiscriminately translated into the 
vulgar tongues, there will result, in consequence of the rash- 
ness of men, more evil than good. 

" This is a truth demonstrated by experience, and which 
Augustin, more than all other fathers, has made known by 
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these words : ^^ There have been formed heresies and perverse 
dogmas, which involve the souls of men in their snares, and 
drag them down the abyss, only because the Holy Scriptures 
have not been well understood, and because, having ill under- 
stood them, men have supported their false interpretations with 
rashness and audacity." 

. " Such, venerable brethren, is the tendency of this society, 
which, besides, omits nothing for the accomplishment of its 
impious wishes, for it boasts not only of printing the transla- 
tions, but of disseminating them by going through the towns ; 
and even to seduce the simple, sometimes it sells them, and 
sometimes, with a perfidious Uberality, chooses to distribute 
them gratuitously. 

"We exhort you not to let your courage be cast down. 
You will have for you — and for this we rely with confidence 
on the Lord— the power of Secular Princes^ who, as reason 
and experience show, defend their own cause in defending 
that of the authority of the Church ; for never will it be possi- 
ble for men to render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's, 
without rendering unto God the things which are God's. You 
will also have for you to speak as St. Leon did, the good offices 
of our ministry towards you all. In your crosses, your doubts, 
and all your necessities, have recourse to this ApostoKe 
guidance, " for God," as St. Augustin said, " has placed the 
doctrine of truth in the chair of unity." 

In 1825, a Bull was published for the usual Jubilee. Among 
the inducements held out therein, to persuade persons to go to 
Rome, was that of beholding the cradle of Christ. Can any 
man of reflection, it has been truly asked, admit that the Pope 
himself believes that the cradle of Christ i^ to be seen at Rome ? 
and if not, what is the Pope ? 

From this same Bull it appears, that the Pope still usurps 
the prerogative of Almighty God, in granting remission of sins* 
" During this year of Jubilee, we, mercifully in the Lord, grant 
and impart the most plenary and complete indulgence, remis- 
sion, and pardon of all their sins, to all the faithfiil in Christ, 
&c. &e. &c. provided that they shall have poured forth pious 
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prayers to God for the exaltation of the Holy Church, the ex- 
tirpation of heresies, &c. &c." 

Leo expired on the 10th February, 1829, not under the 
weight of years, for he was only 69, but from debility, produced 
by dissipation in early life. He was a man of fascinating 
manners ; quick, agreeable, and intelligent. He was a fervent 
admirer of the fine arts, and passionately fond of fishing and 
shooting. In most of his missions as Nuncio of Pius VII., 
especially at Florence, he was the fiiivoured suitor of many of 
the females of the Courts to which he was accredited; by many 
of whom, he is said, to have had several children. He was a 
man of inordinate ambition, which nothing but^tl^e chair of St. 
Peter could satisfy. ** 

On the death of Leo, Pius VIII. was elected to the vacant 
chair, but the period is too short, since his elevation, to enable 
us to form any opinion of his personal character, or that of his 
administration. 



In closing these volumes, the author begs to state, that ho 
has endeavoured to preserve as strict impailiality as the sub- 
ject would allow. If the details of some events, and the por- 
trait of some individual characters be repulsive to the moral 
sensibilities of man, the fault is not in the pen which draws the 
outline. Nor is offence intended to the members of that 
Chinch whose history has been detailed. We indeed pity the 
misled adherents of tliat Church, which, in order to retain its 
influence, darkens man's understanding, forbids him the use of 
his natural liberty of choice, wrests from, him the Blessed Volume 
of Inspiration, and flings liim at the feet of Priests, and Images 
of the Virgin, and the whole Nest of Idolatrous Mediators 
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and pilyiug his delusions, we uidulge a feeling of the deepest 
anxiety, that, laying aside insolent self will, sullen prejudice, or 
careless negligence, he would study the Religion of Jesus 
Christ in the Holy Scriptures ; and that contrasting the holiness, 
gentleness, and benevolence of real godliness, as therein de- 
scribed, with the abominations, cruelty, and bitterness of spirit, 
traced in tliese pages, as the characteristics of the Religion of 
Rome, he would, in tlie exercise of a sound discretion, judge for 
himself righteous judgment. 
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